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PREFACE. 


J N preparing this Manual, I have generally followed 
the plan of tlie District Gazetteers of British India, ^ 
the only points of difference being the omission of the 
chapters on Season and Rainfall and Local Self-govern¬ 
ment and the addition of the chapters on Religious and 
Chaidtable Institutions and General Administration. All 
that has to be said in regard to season and rainfall has 
been embodied in the chapter on Physical Description, and 
as municipal administration was introduced here only 
about this time last year, there is not much to be said as 
yet on the subject. As Cochin is a state and not a district, 
some account of the constitution of its Govermnent was 
deemed to be necessary, as also the chapter on Religious 
and Charitable Institutions, since they form one of the 
administrative departments of the State. 

As this Manual covers to a considemblc extent ilm 
same ground as the District Manual and the District 
Gazetteer of Malabar, I have freely laid under contribu¬ 
tion the information contained in tliose excellent works, 
to the authors of which my gi’ateful acknowledgments 
are due. Other authorities to which reference has been 
made have been (quoted as llir as possible in the foot-notes. 
My grateful thunks are in a special manner due to Mr. 
A. Galletti, i. c. s., who was kind enough to allow me to 
peruse the proofs of bis translation of Dutch records, 
and to the Rev. Father Moutiero do Aguiar, Secretary fo 
the Cochin Curia, who translated forme several interest¬ 
ing passages from Lendas da India aud other w<a’ks. 


IV 


THE COC'HIX STATE JXAXUAIi 


The Manual owes its being to the present Diwau of 
Cochin, Mr. A. R. Banerji, i. c. s. Not only did the idea 
originate with him, but the work itself was started under 
his orders and carried out under his supervision. Al¬ 
though the book is thus au official publication, I am 
solely re.spousible for the correctness of the facts and 
cotnuients contained in it. 

7th Aitfjttut, 1911. 


C. A. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


, OUKUBAL DKSCKIPTIOX: Sitoatiou, bouuduries aud area—Et)iuology of the 
iiame—Divuioiix—^Towua—Phyaicol aapecU—UlLLS : Western Obute—Peaks— 
The ItiVEH System : The Alwayc or Periyar—The Chalakudi—Tributariea of 
the Chahikttdi—Tire Karurnunor—The Ponuaut—The Chittur—Minor streams— 
The Back watek system—Fbesh wateb lakes—Iblands—The coast 

LINE—Posts : Cochin—Malipuraiu and Korukal—Cranganur—^THE KABAKAL 
Mud Bank : Its origin and nature—SOHiS—CLIMATE: Rainfall—Humiditj.— 
Temperature—Seasons—Winds—^Natural calamities, etc.—Effectsof the climate—^ 
Geology : Latorite—Miuenils—FlX>BA—FAUNA: Big game—Small game— 
Domestic animals—Birds—Reptiles—Pishes. 

The native State of Cochin (Malayalam Kocchi) lies between 
9* 48' and 10* 50' N. Latitude and 76“ 5' and 76* 58'E. Lon^tude. 
It consists of two disconnected parts, the larger of which is 
bounded on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore and on 
tho west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. The smaller part, 
which covei's an area of 105 square miles, comprises the chief 
portion of the Chittur Taluk and is entirely encircled by British 
territory—Malabar aud i'oimbatore. There are also similar 
isolated tracts, but of much smaller extent, which are entirely 
surrounded by Ti'avancore, viz., Vadavakode, Vellarapilli, Mala- 
yattnr and Ohennamangalam. Cochin, on the other hand, 
similarly encircles several isolated tracts of British and Travan¬ 
core territories, and is in many places intei-mixod with those 
territories in a variety of manner. The State is thus singularly 
divei’silied in its conhgm'atiou, and its boundary lines extend 
over a length of 500 miles. The total area of the State is 1417f 
square miles. * 

• This is tha arta according to the reoeut cadastral Surrey of the State. Ac- 
ootdiug to tlw Groat Trigonometrical SurTOy the am la 1861| square milos. 
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CHAVTES I. 
OEKERAL 
OESCaiP- 
TION. 

Etymology 
of the namo. 


The State was oiiginally known as Peruinpadappa Na^, 
and tlie ruling family is still spoken of as Perumpadappu Svara- 
pam. It is 60 culled after tlie village of the same name in 
the Ponnani Taluk of Malabar, which is said to have been the 
original seat of the family and where the coronation ceremony 
of the kings of Cochin used to be performed till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The family was also known as 
Modattuinkil Svarupam after the name of one of the extinct 
dynasties of Cochin, a name which now survives only in the 
language of Malay alnm poets. The name Cochin appeal's to 
have been given first to the town which came into existence 
after the fonuation of the harbour in 1341, afterwmds to the 
country in the immediate vicinity of the town, and finally to 
the whole territory under the rule of the Perumpadappu Svaru¬ 
pam. t No mention of Cochin is therefore found in the earlier 
notices of Malabar. Neither Pliny fA. D. 23—79} nor Ptolomy 
(A.. D. 12U—II)l)nor PeripIasfSrd century A.. D ), neither Marco 
Polo (A. D. I'i90—93) nor Ibn Batuta (A. D. 1342—47) makes 
liny mention of Cochin, though they give accoimts, moro or 
less detailed, of places situated to the north and south of it, 
6uch as Cape Comorin, Kallada, Ci'auganur, Kadalundi, etc. 
The first mention of Cochin, so far as known at present, is made, 
sixty years after the formation of the haibonv, by Mu Huan, a 
Chinese Miihomedon attached to the suit of Cheng Ho, an 
envoy of the Emperor Yong-Lo to foreign countries, and the 
next mention is by the Italian traveller Nicolo Conti (A. D. 
1440). These writer's and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries variously call the town Cocym, Cochyin, Cochin, 
Cochi. 

The word Kucclii is popularly supposed to bo a corruption 
(if the Sanskrit go-sri, ‘ prosperous with cows'. This is clearly 
one of those fanciful derivations of which the Aryan colonists 
of Southern India have, in their anxiety to give a Sanskrit 
origin to all Dravidian nomenclature, accumulated such a large 
stock. The first portion of tlie name is undoubtedly the Mala- 
ya'ara woi'd A’occ7tK, ineauing small or young, but what this 


* KediyiriptH) Svni-upiuu ov tbo Zamorin’8 family ia aimilarly uiuned after 
Nodiyirippa, u village in the £ruud/Taluk,"nud Trip^Mpil Svarupam or tho Tm- 
Yancon; ruling family after Trippapar, a village about five miles to tbo north of 
Trivandrum. 

t In the trxMty with tbo Dutch, (bttodGth April 1G9S, tliere U a provision for 
tho prevention of the smuggling of popper from Kocchi-rajyam anri Perumpft- 
dappuTIad.” At this dine, CoeKTn ovtdcntlj- compriiwd'only the const tract in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 
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word qualities can only be conjectured. In the Kerala Mahat- ch.vptku i 
myam and other recent Sanskrit works, the town is called Obskbab 
Bnlapuri, small or yoting town, but Nicolo Conti writing in the .tion- * 

I5th century and Fra Puolino in the 17th say that it was called - 

Kocchi after the small river that flowed by that place, that is, 
the river that connects the back-water and the sea I would 
therefore hazard the conjecture that the word is a contraction 
of Kocchazhi, * the small or new harbour, as distinguished from 
the large or old Cranganur harbour, which wa.? frequented for 
centuries by merchants from nil parts of the world. 

For administrative purposes, Cochin is divided into five piviwonN 
Taluks, viz., Kanayannur-Cochin, Mukundapurara, Trichur, 

Talapilli and Chittur. In addition to these, there is also 
the tiny principality of Cranganur under a Chief p.'iying 
tribute to Cochin. 'I'lris principality is financiolly autonomous, 
hut is in all other respects administered as one of the Taluks of 
the State. The head quarters of the Taluks aie Ernakulam, 
Irinjalakuda, Trichur, Yadakancheri and Chittur respectively. 

The five Taluks and Cranganur are fuidher subdivided into 1G,5 
revenue villages. 

The State was in olden times divided into Nads and 
Desams administered by hereditary' Chiefs called riV'aduua.r/riA 
and Desavazhis. These divisions were broken up in the latter 
Iralf of the 18th century, when the Chiefs were divested of their 
power, and the State was in 17C2—3 divided into ten Kovilakai. 
tumvatals or I'aluks. The number was reduced to six in 1840 
by the amalgamation of the Chelakai’a and Mullurkara Taluks 
with Talapilli, Enamakal with Trichur, and Kodasseri ryith 
Mnkundapurani. liy the amalgamation of the Taluks of 
Kanayannur and Cochin in 1907 a further, x'eduction was made 
in their number. 


The chief towns are Erirakulam, Mattancheri and Tri¬ 
chur, For administrative purposes, Irinjalakuda, Kurinam- 
kulam, Chittur and Tattamangalam are also treated as 
towns. There are no large towns in the State, and only the 
first two have a population of 20,000.t 
Towns are of comparatively recent origin 
in Cochin as on the West Coast generally, 
and their growth is mainly due to the 
influence and example of foreign settlers. 
While the people of other parts of India 
love to congregate in closely built villages, 


Townfl. 


fEraakul&in 

Alattfincheri 

Trichur 

Irinjalakuda 

Chittur 

Kusnaxaknlam 


ai,901 

20,061 

15,586 

8,420 

8,095 

7.194 


Tattamangalam 6,222 


* A* another instano^.of a.similar contraction mrj bo mentioned Chetva, which 
waa formcrlv known a* Chettuva-ariii. 
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CHAPTEB I. close neighbourhood is repugnant to the genins of the Malaya- 
lis, who are averse to living in houses not standing in their 
TioN. premises. If a cluster of closely built houses is seen any- 

- where on this Coast, it can at once be understood to be the 

quarters of non-Malayali Hindus, native Christians or Maho 
medans. But for these nedple, towns that can properly be 
called such would probably not have sprung up on this side 
of the ghats. 

Phynicai Bmall ns the State is, it is as singularly diversified in 
atpecu. jjg physical aspects as in its configuration. It is divided 
into three well-defined parts or zones—the hills, the plains 
and the sea-board. The hilly or eastern portion, which 
covers nearly half tfie extent of the State, is broken by long 
spurs, extensive ravines, dense forests and tangled jungles, 
rising terrace by terrace to an elevation of 5,000 feet a1x)ve the 
sea level. It is covered almost throughout with magnificent 
forests of teak and other valnable trees, and exhibits every¬ 
where a splendid la:!curiance pf foliage and flowers. Stretching 
westward, in gentler slopes and gradually widening valleys, but 
broken here and there by isolated low hills, the. plains succeed 
the forest-clad uplands. Intersected by numerous river's and 
streams, dotted everywhere with home and farrnstead.s, and 
closely cultivated, wherever possible, these plains stretch to¬ 
wards the back-waters in a succession of gentle undulations. 
Between the back-w'ater-s and the sea is the long and narrow 
stretch of sandy sea-board densely covered with luxuriant 
cocoanut palms, and in places where there are natural or arti¬ 
ficial embankments, large quantities of rice are grow'u. The 
sea-board is low and generally swampy, and is, in several 
parts, liable to be flooded during the monsoon inundations. 
Detached from these three zones is the isolated tract of the 
Chittnr Taluk situated within the Palghat gap and with 
meteorological condition different from those of the rest of the 
State. This tract is overlooked on either side by the Vadamala 
and Tenmala ranges, rugged and massive, with the giant Nila- 
giris and Anamalais towering in the bock ground. 

Hints. That portion of the Western Ghats which forms the 

- eastern belt of the State constitutes its chief mountain 

Oh***.^**^" system. It is composed of a sacces.sioD of bluff ridges 
and conical [leaks and presents in general a very irregular 
outline. Some of these lofty ridges and peaks are almost en¬ 
tirely detached (except near their bases) from the neighbouring 
heights, falling precipitously and followed towards the west by 
a succession of hills of gradually diminishing altitude. The 
chief ranges of hills that form the chain are the Helliampati 
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and Pottundi in the Chittur Taluk, the Machad in TalapiUi, the chapter i, 
Paravattani in Trichur, the Palapilli, Kodasseri and Adirapilli 
in Mukundaputam and the Malayattur in Kanayanmu'-t'ochin.* 

These langes vary in height from a few hundred feet to aboni 
5,000 feet above the sea level, and among the labyrinth of these 
ranges, there ai'e some rough elevated tablelands to be found, 
the chief of which is the Nelliampati plateau with an average 
elevation of 3,00o feet. KarimaJagopuram in the Nelliampa¬ 
ti ran(;ti and Vellani in the Paravattani range are leas 
extensive plateaus, but the former has an average elevation 
exceeding 4,000 feet above the sea level and is therefore above 
the fever range. Besides these mountain ranges, there are 
several isolated hills of varying elevations that lie dotted here 
and there over the Interite plains. A few of them are w'ell 
wooded, but most of them are altogether barren. 

Nellikotta or Padagiri on the Nelliampaties, which is Pci\k*. 
5,200 teet high, is the loftiest peak in the State, and 
Katimalagopuram also has nearly the same altitude. Among 
the other peaks are Vellachimudi, Valiyavana Ridge, Mj'anniu- 
di, Valavachan, Mulankunnu, Kuvayali and Vimpalakavala, 
each a little over 4,000 feet in height, and Panhimudi, Nadu-_ 
kani, Sherunelli, Vnliyalavara, Tottivnra and Kantalpaiti, each 
over 3,000 feet high. Tiie chief peaks of Paravattani are 
Vellani, Ti^mmani and Ponmudi; of Machad, Kodikuttiyakun- 
nu ; of Kodasseri, Koda-sserikoomban and Kumbitanmudi; of 
Palapilli, Pandimudi, Kiiupuiicheri and Irulumala; and of 
Malayattur, Kurisumudi. On the last peak is situated an im¬ 
portant Romo-Syrian Church of some antiquity. 

Cochin has for its area an extensive river and back- the River 
water system. This has contributed in so small measure system . 
to the early development of the coimtry, as it afforded an 
admirably easy and cheap means of communication at an 
age when wheeled traffic and even I'ack-bullock traffic were 
unknown. Owing however to the shortness of the distance 
between the mountains from which the rivers rise and the sea 
into which they fall, most of the river's are little more than 
jungle streams, and the number of perennial streams, navigable 
throughout the year, is very limited. The chief rivers are 
the Alwnye, the Chalakudi, the Karuvannur, the Ponnani and 
the Chittur. 

The Alwaye or Periyar, 142 miles in length and navigable Aiwsye 
for nearly 60 miles, is really a Travancore river, but whereor Periyar; 
it is at its best, nameh between Malayaitnr and Alwaye, 
it forms the boundary between Travancore and (bchin 


* For the division of these ranges for administrative purposes, see Chapter V. 
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oHAPTEB I. for about 16 luiles. The water of this rirer is believed 
"^^System!* ^ medicinal virtues and to remove the ill effects of bilious- 

- ness, prickly heat and boils and even to redive elephantiasis. 

Consequently, Chovara, Alwaye and Thottumukham. all in the 
vicinity of the Bailway Station, where the stream is broad, 
gentle and shallow, with very fine and smooth sands and with 
the banks dotted with neat little bangalows, are largely resorted 
to by people from Cochin, Ernakulam and Trippunittura dur¬ 
ing the hot months of March, April and May to enjoy bathing 
in the cool and limpid water of the river. These villages are 
in fact the sanitaria of Cochin and were used as such by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch during their palmy days.* At Alwaye, 
the river is crossed by the Cochin State Bailway by means of 
a handsome bridge of nine 80 feet spans on piers sunk into the 
solid rock. Close under the bridge, the river dirides itself into 
two branches, one flowing in a north-westerly dii’cction into 
the back-water to the east of the Cranganur bur, and the 
other taking a southerly direction and joining the back-water 
near Verapoly. A branch again from the latter flows to the 
south and discharges itself into the back-water to the north of 
Trippunittura. 

The ChaJa- The Chalakudi river rises from the ghats beyond the 
Kodasseri forests and flows through wld and mountainous 
country as far as Kanjirapilli, a distance of about fifty 
miles. Thence it takes a tortuous course of about twenty miles 
through picturesque and fertile tracts and between high banks 
dotted with houses and cultivated plots, and empties itself into 
the right arm of the Alwaye at Elantikara, about six miles to 
the east of Cranganur. This river is formed by the junction 
of the Parambikolam river with the Kuriyar or Nelliampati 
river near Euriyakutti and with the Sholiyar near Orukomban- 
kutti, a station on the Forest Tramway about thirty miles up 
Kanjirapilli. Its flow, till it reaches the plains, is broken by 
innumerable rapids and falls, the chief of which is the 
picturesque fall at Adirapilli, an almost vertical drop of over a 
hundred feet, a magnificent spectacle, especially in the monsoon 
time. The water of the Chalakudi, though good, is not so 
clear and light as that of Alwaye, and the river is not therefore 
BO much resorted to as the latter in the hot season. It is navi¬ 
gable as far-as Kanjirapilli, and near the Chalakudi Bail way 
Station, it is crossed by a fine iron girder bridge of four 80 feet 
spans. 

Tributerie* The Parambikolam, the Kuriyar and the Sholayar, though 
oUbe Ohak- tributaries of the Chalakudi, deserve separate mention 

* H«re, the Portugoese had a celebrated bathing place, called Fieia d’ Alva. 
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owing to the picturesqueuess of the scenery presentee! by chaitbk i. 
them. They take their rise in the ghats beyond the Cochin 

frontier, and flow through primeval forests abounding in trees -^ 

of gigantic growth. They are full of cataracts and water¬ 
falls, and their banks are everywhere luxuriantly covered with 
foliage and flowers. 

The Karuvanuur river is formed by the junction of the TheKiiru- 
Manali and Kurumali at Farakadavu, and discharges itself 
partly into the Manakodi lake and partly into the Ohetva 
back-water. The Manali takes its source in the Faravattani 
hills and flows in a south-westerly direction, while the Kuru- 
luali rises in the FalappiUi hills and takes a westerly direction, 
being joined in its 0001*80 by the Muppolli and the Vembodian 
from the Kodasseri hills. These rivers dry up during the hot 
season, but they are useful for floating timber during the 
monsoon months, and for irrigating certain lands by means 
of temporary dams thrown across them. The total length of 
the liver is nearly 40 miles, and it is navigable for about 15 
miles for half the yeai*. Both the Manali and Kurumali are 
crossed by iron girder railway bridges, and after their junction, 
the river is crossed by a masonrj' road bridge at Karuvannur. 

The Pounaui or Bhorata rivei', the largest on the MalabarThePouua&i. 
Coast, forms the- boundary between Cochin and British Malabar 
for about 25 miles, and receives numerous streams rising 
from the Cochin forests. One of its chief tributaries is 
the Cherukuzhi or Fadur river in Fazhayannur, which is 
the continuation of a stream coming down from the Ten- 
malai range through Nemmara and the Falghat Taluk and joins 
the Fonnani at Kuttampilli near Tiruvilvamala. The Fonnani 
is useful to the State as a convenient outlet for the timber 
extracted from the Fottuudi and Machad forests. The State 
Eailway crosses the river at Shoranur by means of iron girder 
bridge of fifteen 60 feet spans, which was constructed as a road 
bridge over forty years ago. 

The Cbittur is that portion of the Anamalai river that The Chittur. 
meanders through 16 miles of Cochin territory in a broad 
bed of rock and sand. This river and the minor streams 
that pass through the Chittur Taluk, namely, the Korayar, the 
Varattar and the Velantavalam, have a gradual fall of about 
200 feet from the Follachi frontier on the east to the Falghat 
froptier on the west, and this natural advantage in level has 
been largely availed of by the Government and the ryots for 
irrigation purposes by the construction of anicuts across them. 

All these rivers fall into the Fonnani, 
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Besides the above, there are several minor streams which 
are made use of for irrigating wet lands by means of tem¬ 
porary dams thrown across them. The chief of them are 
the Vadakaucheri, 27 miles long, and the Viyyur, 15 mile.s 
long, which rise respectively in the Machad and Paravat- 
tani hills, and pour their contents into the Enamakkal lake. 
The Pei-anda, the Olipara, the Ayilur and the Kudallur are 
small streams that drain the lower reaches of the Nelliam- 
paties and the Pottundies and pass through the Nemmaru 
portion of the Chittur Taluk in their course to the Ponnani 
river through the adjoining Britisli teratory. 

One of the most striking featui-es of the cuimtry is the 
^ntinuous chain of lagoons or back-watera running parallel to 
the sea and receiving the drainage of the streams descending 
from the ghats. These back-watei's, with their subsidiary 
canals, extend far away noi’th as far as Ponnani and south as far 
as Trivandrum, and also send numerous branches towards the 
interior. They are very irregular in form, with a breadth 
which ranges from four miles to forty yards, and branch out 
into a number of intricate and shallow channels, containing 
Sever’s! low alluvial islands. The back-waters are at their best 
both in point of breadth and in ]>oint of depth between Cranga- 
nur and the southern frontier of Cochin, while those towards 
the north and tjje branches running to the interior cMje g^nerally 
narrow and shallow. But almost throughout their length, they 
are navigable for all sixes of country boats throughout the year. 
Communicating os they do with the sea at three froints, viz., 
Cochin, Cranganur and Chetva, they arc affected by the flood 
tides twice in every 24 hours, when they rise about two feet and 
flow at the r-ate of 2^ miles an hour, except during tire monsoon 
months, when the rapidity is according to the volume of the 
freshes. The water is salt, but during the rainy season it is 
almost fresh except in the vicinity of the openings into the sea. 
The banks ar-e low and generally marshy, and the bed a slimy 
mixture of black mud and dark -sand. The shore on either 
side is densely covered with cocoanut and betel-nut palms or 
else is succession of paddy fields. 

The-sea originally extended as for as the eastern shore of 
the present line of back-waters, and the tract of land between 
the latter and the sea, and the back-waters themselves came 
into existence in comparatively recent times by the antagonism 
ibetween the rushiirg waters of the rivers and the littoral cur¬ 
rents of the sea. “There being no lakes, in the still waters of 
.which the rivers might clear themselves of the earthy matter 
swept along in their i-apid course- from the hills, they -amve at 
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the beach laden with sand and alluvium, and at their junction chai'tkb i. 
with the ocean, being met traversely by the gulf streams, the T"*'' 
sand and soil with which they are laden, instead of being car-"*TKM.^™ 

tied out to sea, are heaped up in bars along the shores, and - 

these, being augmented by similar deposits held in suspen¬ 
sion by the currents, soon extend to north and south, and foxee 
the rivers to flow behind them in search of a new outlet. 

These foiTuations once commenced, their growth proceeds 
with rapidity. At the mouth of the rivei-s, the bare thus cre¬ 
ated geneitilly follow tlie direction of the current, and the 
luateiials deposited, being dried and partially consolidated in 
the intervals between tides, long embankments are gradually 
raised, behind which the rivers flow for considerable distances 
before entering the sea. Occasionally, these embouolinres be¬ 
come closed by the accumulations without, and the pent-up 
water assumes the appearance of a still canal, more or less 
brood according to the level of the bench, and extending for 
miles along the coast, between the mainland and the new 
foiTuations. But, when swollen by the rains, if not assisted by 
artificial outlets to escape, they burst new openings for them¬ 
selves; and not nnfreqnently they leave their ancient channels 
converting into shallow lagoons, without any visible exit ". * 

In this manner were fonued the back-waters and sea-board 
tracts of Cochin. The tract between theCranganur and Chetwa 
bars, called Manappuram, was the first to come into c.\i.stcncc, 
and that long before the Christian era, as Cianganur was 
known tti the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans as an empori¬ 
um of trade. The tract between Cochin and Alleppey, culled 
Karappuram, was formed some centuries later, as it appears 
from the descriptions of Pliny and Ptolemy that it was not in 
existence in the first century A. D., while the island between 
the Cochin and Cranganur bars, called Vaipin or Pudu Vaipn, 
was formed only in the fourteenth century, t 

There arc several fresh water lakes in the State, of Fresh 
W' hich the chief are the Rnamakal and the Mauakodi in the L^Kra. 
Trichur Taluk, the Muriyad in Mukundapuram, nnd the Kat- 
tukampal in Talapilli. The first two are connected with each 
other, and have a combined area of over 25 square miles, of 
which about 2^ square miles belong to the Malabar District. 


• Sir James Emerson Teuiient's Skeiclu* of the Natural Hutoryaf Ceylon. 
t The names of these tracts are significant of their historj-. ilanapyiiraM 
means sand-bank, Karappuram, accreted land, and Pudn raywr. new depwit 
There arc villages on the eastern bank of the back-water whose nam« are wmilar- 
ly significant Kadamaltudi or Kadnlorakudi, jneanmg scarside settlement, 

and Kehikara or Aehikara, meaning sea-shore (village). 
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CHAPTER I. These two lakes, which are fed by the Karuvannur, Viyyur and 
Fresh Vadakanchexi river's, channel ont into the back-waters at 
LAKES, two points—Enaniakal in the north and Cbirakal in the south— 

- where bunds ai'e put up to prevent the ingress of salt water 

during the hot season. At the commencement of the hot 
w'eather, these lakes are drained by means of steam pumps and 
Persian wheels, and the whole bed is cultivated with paddy. 
The Muinyad lake, which is much smaller in extent than the 
above, is fed by several sinall streams, and its sux'plns watei'S 
flow into the Kanivannur river during tho monsoon months. 
It is also cultivated in tho same manner as the Enatnakal lake. 
The Kattukampal is a large irregular lake, of which only a small 
portion lies in Cochin territorj’, tlie rest being in the District 
of Malabar. 

Islands. The back-waters in the Kanayuimur-Cochin Taluk are 
throughout dotted with islands, tho chief of which are Mula- 
vakod, Kadamakudi, Cheranellur and Kambalangi, each about 
four square miles iix extent, Edukochi, Kumbiilnm, Chcppanam, 
Vcnduiiitti and Chcnnaiur.ngalam, each ulxxut a sqiurc mile. 
Among tho smaller islands, each less than a square mile in 
extent, are Vallarpodam, Ciioriyaktulauiakudi, Kothat, Mulaiu- 
pilli, Cliennur, Kandannd and Kurikad. Pullut, three sfiuare miles 
in extent, and Panikanlurut, 5(1 acres, form part oftheCiunga- 
nurTaluk, while Arimbur, about 9 square miles, and Pullo, l-J 
square miles, ore picturcsqne islands in the Euamakal-Mana- 
Uodi lake. Most of the islands in the back-waters wei-e formed 
by tho deposit of alluvium brought down by the livers during 
tho luonsouns. They arc generally low and swampy, and favour 
the luxuriant growth of cocoanut jxalius. 

The Coast The coast line trends from north-north-west to the soutli- 
south-east tlu'ough a length of 35 miles, of which a mile near 
the Craagamir bar lies in Trnvancoro and over half a mile near 
tho Cochin bar in British territory. The prevailing littoral 
current is from north to south, but is nowhere very strong, 
and consequently deep water is not to be found anywhere close 
in shore. The sea-board is an unbroken stretch of sand and 
is pretty open, and there is no indentation worthy of the name 
of harbour. But there arc outlets from the l>ack-water to the 
sea at Cochin and at Cranganur, which afford refuge to small 
cmfts with shallow diaughts of water by enabling them to 
cross the bar, especially the one at Cochin, and to load and 
discharge their cargo in smooth water. Vessels of modern 
tonnage have to lie in the open roadstead, but during the mon¬ 
soon months it is unsafe for vessels to beat about on this 
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nnsheltered const owing to the heavy roll of tlie ?ea and the great 
violence of the wind. All vessels have then to take refuge in 
the smooth water anchorage, known as the mud bay or mud 
bank, at Namkal. 

I he ports of Cochin ai’e Cochin, Malipui'am, Narakal and 
Cranganur. Although the first of these ports lies entirely in 
the British District of Malabar, it is included in this list, as 
almost the whole sea-born trade of the State passes through 
this port, and its improvement and development are of more 
importance to Native Cochin than to British Malabar. It is 
the third largest trading [lort in Southern India, with imports 
and exports valued 239 and 298 lakhs cf rupees respectively, and 
an average tonnage of eight lakhs frequenting it per annum.* 'J'he 
port consists of an outer roadstead and an inner hai’bour with 
a lai’ge expanse of back-water behind it. The inner harbour, 
W’hich is the river connecting the sea and the back-water, and 
dividing Cochin from Vaipin, is half a mile long and 680 
yards wide opposite the flagstaff, and has a depth of 30 to 40 feet. 
This depth is created and maintained only where the scour 
from the back-water is concentrateil, but seaward of the flagstaff 
the outgoing current spreads lattcrally, the only controlling 
influence being the submerged sandbanks, which reach for 
a distance of nearly a mile from the shore. At this spot, where 
the outgoing currents meet the onshore seas, a bar is created 
in a semi-circular fonn from the shoal water off Vaipin 
point to that off Cochin point. As the bar carries only a depth 
of twelve to eighteen feet of water and as it extends seaward 
for about a mile and a half, vessels of great draught cannot 
cross to the inner hai’bour, but have to lie about miles 
off shore. As the removal of the bar would make Cochin one 
of the finest harbours in the world, proposals were made nenrly 
thirty years ago to prevent the bar forming by the construction 
of groynes on either side of the entrance to the back-water, 
which, it was thought, would confine the current and keep open 
a channel by scour in the same way that the entrance to the 
back-water is now kept open. These proposals were however held 
to be impracticable, but fresh ones were made in 1902 to con¬ 
struct on the side of the back-water two wharves, each 1,000 feet 
long, for the loading and shipment of goods, and to dredge a 
channel, 30 feet deep below low water springtides, from the 
present anchorage through the bat and up the back-water to 
the position adopted for the whai'ves. When expert opinion 
was taken in England on these proposals, it was found that the 
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cnAiTEH I. cost of constructing a slielterod harbour in tliis manner would 
roHTs . jjg jjtogethcr prohibitory, and the Government of Madras were 
thei-efore “ reluctantly compelled to abandon the scheme until 
time and circumstances revealed a practicable means of impro¬ 
ving the harbour • 

and^’umra Malipurniu and Narakal are open roadsteads, which are 
“ ■ genei-ally resorted to only during the monsoon months, when 
tlie sliipping from Cochin takes refuge at the mud bank of 
Naraknl. There is a flagstaff at Malipuram, from which light is 
exhibited only from the middle of May to the end of September. 
The usefulness and importauco of these ports consist in their 
being necessary adjuncts to the port of Cochin. The imid 
bonk has however recently extended seaward a little, and its 
value as an anchorage has been coirespondingly impaired. 

Crang.inur. Cmuganur, the Monziris of the ancients and described by- 
Pliny as Prhnum emporium Indiar, hod been a very imjmrtnnt 
port for over twenty centuries, bntit has almost ceased to be a 
port now. The mouth of the river or the inner harbour is being 
blocked up by sand banks and alluvial islands formed by the 
conflict of the sea and tho river, and only small boats can enter 
the harbonr now. No vessels call at this port now to loatl or 
unload goods, except a few native crafts from liombay with tl'.eir 
caj-go of salt consigned to Ti-.vvancore. The.se vessels have to 
stand off at sea, as they cannot enter the harbour for want of 
water, and the salt is brought in small boats to the depot at 
I’ullipuram. The southern bank of the mouth or inner 
liarbour os well as a part of the northern bank is Travancore 
territory. 

thb Kara- There are some smootli water anchorages on the west coast 
KAB ^icD known as mud banks or mnd bays, the chief of wbicli are those 
Bank. Namkal and Alleppey. The bottom of the.se ancliorages 
consists of tlie very finest mud, greenish black in colour and 
very unctuous to the touch, and during the monsoon this mud 
rises from tlie bottom of the sea, becomes disiierscd in the water 
and effectually stills the surf. Ships can then ride safely in these 
roads, and load and discharge cargo in clear water on the open 
coast all through the south-we-st monsoon season. The mud 


* Modraii Govenunent Ordarx, Xoa. 160 and 908, dated 4th starch 
1009, and 18th July 1008 rcxpoctivaly. Several diKtiiiguiahed pononagea who 
have vLxitcd tho harbour, Lordx Curzon, Kitchener and Arapthill among otheiit, 
have been vory (avoucubly impramed by ita natural advantages and have thought 
highly of its poMsibilitien. In the opinion of local merchants and engineers the 
cost of improving tl^e harbour will uot be prohibitory, os they oonfidontlr expect 
A sufRciently large income to cover the interest on the required outlay, specially 
now that the railway has been extended to Emakulam. 
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flat at Narakal extends about three miles along the shore from 
south to north and four and a half miles out to sea. This hank 
does not seem to have shifted its position at any time to any 
great extent, while the Alleppcy bank is said to have moved 
about fifteen miles duiing the last two hundred years. 

The nature and origin of this singular phenomenon have 
not yet been fully investigated. Of all the investigations 
hitherto made, Dr. King’s seems to be the most thorough and 
valuable, and the following is a brief summary of the results of 
his investigation.* The mud of these banks is full of oi-ganic 
matter and contains a sensible amount of oil, some of which 
may have been derived from the decomposition of these orga¬ 
nisms. In all seasons it is easily stirred up, and it never settles 
down into a uniformly compact deposit, but has an upper 
stratum in a greater state of liquidity than its lower depths. 
The water over the mud is known to calm down only after the 
south-west monsoon has commenced, and there has been a 
stirring up of the sea and mud. The quieting of the waters is 
intensified according to the amount of rainfall during the mon¬ 
soon, and the calmness continues throughout the monsoon, 
apparently without any fresh stirring up of the mnd. The 
water is subject at times to considerable agitation through the 
bursting up of great bubbles of water, mnd or gas—it is not 
quite clear which—, when the water over the banks becomes 
considerably freshened, and also gives off fetid odours. At such 
times the fish inhabiting it are killed off in large numbers; but 
whether owing to the freshening of the sea-water or the exhi¬ 
bition of poisonous matter and vapour is not clear: perha])8,it is 
due to both causes. The soothing of the surf is to be attributed 
to the oily constitution of the mud, as experiment has confirm¬ 
ed the tr^itionally understood action of oil on troubled waters. 
But the amount of oil derivable from the decomposition of the 
animal and vegetable matter of the organisms in the mud would 
be hardly sufficient to account for the features exhibited; hence 
it is necessary to look to other sources for the oil, and even for 
the continued supply of the mud itself, which is entirely carried 
away and distributed by littoral currents. There is evidently 
an underground discharge of water into the sea from the back¬ 
water behind Narakal during flood time, the inland waters being 
at a higher level than the sea. This passage of underground 
water must, more particularly during heavy rains, force out 
large quantities of mud, while a continuous, though very s mall, 

• Cotigidfrations on the emooth ivater anctuiraget or tiiud Innke of Narakal 
and AlUppty on the Travaneore ce>a»t, W. King, B. A., D. Sc., Deputy 
Superintendent, Geological Surrey of India—Record* of the Goologicnl Surrey 
of India, Vol. XVII. 
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CHAPTEK I. stream of tlie same oil and mud may be kept under the lower 
■ presRUTo of ordinary back-water level. Not only would the 
B.\nk. underlying sludge and its product lie forced out, but it is con- 

- ceivable that the mud from the back-water should find its way 

into the same vent.s, and for a time replace tliat carried off in 
the first instance, oil and gas being absorbed in it during that 
time of replacement. The presence of petroleum seems to be 
accountable by the fact that, besides the alluvial depo.sits, large 
lumps of clay or compactei- mud and vegetable remains in a 
more OP leas decayed form are brought to the surface during 
the prevalence of the ebullitions. Such clays occur in the 
V^arkala deiiosits associated with lignite beds, in which occur 
trunks and roots of trees in every stage of decay. It may well 
be that these Vaikala deposits extend northwai’ds under the 
Alleppey-Poitikad and Naraknl alluvium and that it is from 
these deposits, as being deeper seated, older and lignitiferous, 
that the earth-oil is genemted. Thus, the hanks, their 
smoothening influence, and their [xisition within certain ranges 
of the coast may be entirely due to (1) the discharge of mud from 
under the lands by the percolation or underground passage of 
lagoon water into the sea; (2) the presence in this mud of oily 
matter, deiived perhaps in part from the decoinixisition of 
organisms, but principally from the distillation of oil in sub¬ 
jacent lignitiferous deposits belonging presumably to the 
Varkala .strata; and (3) the action of littoral currents which, 
slowly and threngh long iieriods of yeart, carry the mud dotvn 
the coast to certain points whence it is dissipated seawards. 

gQjj^g The prevailing soil is a red ferruginous loam. At the foot 

of the ghats and the isolated portion of the Chittur Taluk, this 
loom is derived from gniess of a micaceous or hornblendic 
variety which is the chief underlying rock. On the slopes of 
the ghats, there is in several places an overlying layer of black 
mould fomed of decayed vegetable matter. In the middle zone, 
which contains the major portion of the cultivated ai’ea, the 
soil is lateritic, being derived from a quartsoze variety of 
gniess. It is of course not uniform in quality, varying as it 
does from rich loam to uncaltivable laterite. The soil of the 
level country near the back-water and the sea is generally 
arenacious, and consists of recent deposits of sand and mud, 
mostly due to river alluvium. In the Cliittur Taluk, a layer of 
black cotton or regar series of soil is found in the valleys 
through which the Korayar and the Varattar rivers flow. The 
occurrence of this soil here seems to be due to the fact that 
these two rivers, which have their source in the block soil region 
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of the Pqllachy Talak, deposit on their banks during floods the 
soil brought down from that region. 

The rj'ots in these parts divide tlic soils into three classes 
— 2 )asinia, pasinMrasi and rasi —which correspond roughly to 
the soils of the three regions as above described. Pasima is a 
rich, tenacious soil, pasiuiarasi is the same with an admixture 
of sand, and i-asi is sandy soil. 

A heavy annual rainfall, a warm humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere and a uniform temperature throughout the year ns tested 
by the thermometer are the characteristic features of the climate 
of Cochin, as of the west coast genemlly, * The rainfall is not 
only heavy but fairly regular as to time and quantity, though 
not uniform in its territorial distribution. There is a gradual 
increase in the quantity of rainfall as we proceed from the 
coast towards the mountains, but Chittur, owing to its situ¬ 
ation within the Palghat gap, is an exception, and receives 
much less rain than any other part of the State. While the 
mean annual rainfall is only 102 inches in Ernakulam, it is 
182 in Trichur, and a.s much as over 150 on the Nelliampatis, 
but it drops down to CO inches in Tattamangalam (Chittur). 
The abundance as well as the irregular distribution of the 
rainfall is caused by the Westem Ghats, which arrest tlie 
lower stinta of nun clouds brought up from the Indian Ocean 
by the periodical winds of tlie south-west monsoon and cau.se 
the rain to precipitate on the narrow stretch of country be¬ 
tween them and the sea. The fall is heavier in the mountains 
owing to the cooling which the saturated current undergoes 
in its ascent, amounting to about 1’ in each 4(X) feet, and 
causes the great precipitation on the face of tlie ghats. Put 
the min clouds passing through Chittur are not all arrested 
in this manner, as some of them escape through the gap to 
Coimbatore, and consequently Chittur receives less rain than 
the other ports of the State, and Pollachi, situated right 
opposite the gap, receives more rain than the tracts adjoining 
it on the other side of the ghats. The average number of 
rainy days during the j’ear is L30 in Ernakulam, 145 in Tri- 
chur, 151 on the Nelliampatis and 100 in Tattamangalam. 


• No motoorological obserrationit, except raiufall, aro o0ltm]Iy rocordod 
iu the State. The figures relating to temperature, humidity, etc., given in this 
section, arc those pertaining to British Cochin. The statistics of temperature 
relating to that town were kindly furnished by the Government Meteorologist, 
Madras. All the other figures and some of tho f.icta hiivo becu taken from The 
Clvuate and Ueaf/ier of India, Ceylon and Hannah by Dr, H. Blaudfotd, 
I’. B. S., P. R. Met. S. 
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CHAPTER I. The mean monthly and annual rainfall, derived from ten 
Cl imat e. observation at three of the stations mentioned above, is 

given in the margin. It 
will be seen fi’om it that 
December, January and 
February are the driest 
months, during which 
there is hardly any rain¬ 
fall, that the extreme 
heat of March, April and 
May is slightly relieved 
by a few occasional 
showers, that June and 
July, which are preemi¬ 
nently the monsoon 
months, account for 
about 50 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall, and that 

the quantity of min that falls in August and September, 
the montes intervening between the two monsoons, is about 
equal to that falling in the north-east monsoon months, 
viz., October and November. This monthly distribution of 
rainfall is fairly unifonn year after year. 


Month 

Emaku- 

lam 

Triclrur 

Tatta- 

manga- 

lam 

Januan" 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 ! 

February 

0-5 

0-2 

0-2 • 

March 

ro 

10 

1*1 

April 

8-1 

40 

3-7 

May 

80 

C-5 

8-8 

Juno 

36-G 

83-4 

125 

July 

23-4 

83-7 

10-1 

August 

ja-6 

21-4 

11-0 

Soptemher 

8-6 

9-7 

8-9 

October 

10-1 

14-9 

7-4 

November 

4-0 

6-4 

2-1 

December 

ri 

10 

1-6 

Total 

101 0 

182-5 

GG-2 


llumidiie. Owing to the absence of a thick layer of cool earth on tlie 
surface, ns in the temperate zone, capable of quickly absorbing 
the sun’s rays, the surface soil becomes superheated, and by 
constantly radiating its heat by day and by night, maintains 
a comparatively high temperature. The ocean current which 
sweeps across from the African and Madagascer shores and 
the sea breeze which daily blows for several hours in the dry 
weather saturate the atmosphere wth moisture, while the 
winds of the south-west monsoon roll before them dense 
masses of vapour. The atmosphere is thus in a more or less 
saturated condition throughout the year, and consequently 
the superfluous heat given oflf by the earth’s surface is not 
radiated off into space, but is largely absorbed by the acque- 
ous vapour by which the atmosphere is surchanged. Thus 
are created the heaviness of the atmosphere and the steamy 
heat which ore so often felt on this coast. The mean humi¬ 
dity of the atmosphere is as much as 70 per cent- of saturation 
at the lowest and 88 per cent, at the highest, while the mini¬ 
mum and maximum in Coimbatore just on the other side of 
the ghats are only 52 and 75 per cent, respectively. The 
average cloudiness of the sky is 48 per cent, of the sky expanse. 
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Compensating advantages however are not wanting. The chaiter i. 
atmosphere of this coast, when it is hottest, is not so hot as 
that of the east coast when in the same condition, nor is the Temperature, 
annual range of temperature, whether mean or absolute, so 
comiderable. As the sea never becomes superheated like the 
land, the sea-breeze which blow's regularly throughout tiie 
year moderates the intensity of the heat, while the country 
is shielded by the ghats from the desiccating winds of the 
Deccan tableland. Further, in the process of evaporation 
which goes on in the hours of the hottest sunshine from the 
sea, the rivers and the back-waters, a large amount of the heat 
becomes latent or insensible. On the other hand, during the 
monsoon months a fairly high temperature is kept up, notwith¬ 
standing the earth being screened by heavy clouds, by the 
condensation of the acqueous vapour and the consequent 
liberation of the heat. The annual mean maximum tempera¬ 
ture, as observed from the readings of the last twenty years, 
is 87'4° and the mean minimum 75‘, the annual mean being 
81‘2*. The jnean liighest and lowest temperature of the year 
being 95* and 67* respectively, the mean annual range is only 
28*, but the absolute range of temperature is 37'4*, as the 
highest recorded reading is 98'3* (14tb February 1894) and 
the lowest GO‘9'’ (20th Jantmry 1902). * 


The year is divisible into three seasons, the dry, the hot Swuona. 
and the wet, and their rotation takes place with great regu¬ 
larity as a rule. The dry or dewy season begins with December 
and lasts for about two months and a half, when the mean 


temperature is 79“ and the mean humidity is 72 per cent. 
The days are generally hot, but the nights, with dew fall 
more or less heavy, are fairly cool. The temperature is 
thus less uniform during this season than in the other two. 
In the latter half of February the mean temperature rises to 
about 81“, in March to 83* and in April to nearly 85*. In the 
first part of May, the temperature keeps up to the average of 

~ • The poculiaritiee of climate discloRed by the above figures will bo 

made more manifest if these figures are compared with those, *ay, for Madmis. 

British Cochin. MadraH. 


Annual mean temperature... 

Mean highest 
Mean lowest 

Mean annual range of temperature 
Highest recorded reading... 
Lowest do ••• 

Absolute mnge of temperature 
Mean humidity 
Annual rainfall 
Number of rainy days 


81-2 

82 

95 

108 

07 

GO 

28 

48 

98-3 

112-9 

60-9 

67-0 

87-4 

65-3 

so per cent. 

71 per cent 

115 inches 

49 inches 

16 

95 
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cnAPTBR I. April, bnt in the latteT part, the heat is moderated by frequent 

ai MATK . 'With the beginning of June, the south-west monsoon 

breaks ont and the wet season commences. The months of 
June and July, when the mean temperature falls to IT, are 
characterised by heavily clouded skies, copious rainfall, frequent 
squalls and high humidity. In August and September and 
during the north-west monsoon months of October and 
November, there are frequent showers of rain, but they are 
neither so heavy nor so continuous as those of June and July. 
I’he average temperature of this perio<l is the same ns that of 
the dry season, but it is much more equable. Though the 
seasons rotate in the order above described, some remarkable 
deviations from it are sometimes observed. The highest tempe¬ 
rature is generally recorded in April and May and the lowest in 
December and January, but in 1892,1893 and 1896, the highest 
temperature was recorded in January, and in 190(5 the lowest 
was in August. 

WiiidK. From -Tune to November, the south-west monsoon winds 

of greater or less intensity prevail in the Arabian Sea, and 
they usually set in on this coast in tlie beginning of June. 
They have their greatest extension and also the greatest 
intensity in July and August. They begin to fall off in 
strength in September and continue to decrease in intensity 
in the south of the Arabian Sea in October and November, 
but withdraw gradually during these months from the north 
and centre of the sea area, being i-eploced by light variable 
winds. From December to May, the air motion consists of 
alternating movement between land and sea (land and sea- 
breezes) and of a feeble general movement from directions 
between north and west. The land winds begin at sunrise and 
subside before noon, while the sea winds begin at noon and 
subside soon after sunset. Bat as the season advances, the 
increasing temperature has the effect of gradually diminishing 
the period of the land Avinds and increasing that of the sea 
winds by an aggregate of about five hours. This rule does 
not however hold good fully in regard to that part of Malabar 
and Cochin which faces the Palghat gap. During December 
and January when north-east winds obtain in the centre and 
south of the Bay of Bengal and the air movement is continued 
across the Deccan, Mysore and South Madras, the west coast 
in general is sheltered from these winds by the ghats, but they 
blow violently through the gau across the territory situated 
between 10> 25’ and 10<= 55’, N. lat. These land winds blow 
impetuously for about two months, and sometimes almost 
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continuously during day and night They are very di'y winds, chapter i. 
and though it is unpleasant to be exposed to them, they 
ai-e in no way deleterious- It is believed that the strength 
and intensity of these winds are proportionate to the severity 
of the monsoon rains. * 

Cochin has not for many years experienced natural calami- Nainmi »!»• 
ties of any great magnitude. Owing to the copiousness and 
regularity of the rains, the State has hitherto escaped the 
horrors of actual famine. There is no record of any destructive 
earthquakes having been experienced here. The greatest shock 
that was felt within living memory was that of the 8th 
February 1900, a shock which was felt tlrroughout Southern 
India. Though monsoon inundations occur frequently in the 
low lying tracts, destructive floods are of rare occurrence. The 
most important floods that occurred in recent year’s were' those 
of 1882 and 1907: in the former year all tire rivers in the State 
and in the latter the Chalakudi and the Karuvannur overflowed 
their banks and did considerable damage to crops and cattle, 
but few human lives were lost. Heavy squalls are not unfrequent 
dui-ing the monsoon months, but of great destructive storms 
there are no records. Hail storms are of very rare occurrence. 

Erosions of tiro sea-shore have occurred not unfrequently, tho 
most serious of which in recent years was the one that took 
place itr 1907 at Andikadavu about eight luilcs to the south of 
Cochin. In 1875 the back-waters broke through into the sea 
at the Cruze hlilagrc gap two miles south of Cochin, and it 
was apprehended that the breach, if left unattended to, would 
eventually silt up the Cochin harbour uud destroy the Bolgh-utty 
island. It was filled up by the British Government with rrruch 
difliculty and at much expense to which the Dor-bar contribu¬ 
ted Ks. 30,000. Protective works are still maintained. 

The climate, though moist and often unpleasant, is notEflt^of tto 
particularly unhealthy. In fact, “ the large absolute amount 
of moistnre always present in the air is almost as congenial to the 
health of man as it is favourable to the growth and development 
of vegetation”. + Bnt the excessive humidity of the atmosphere 
renders the climate relaxing and debilitating, esi>ecially to 
Europeans and people of sedentary habits. The lower hills and 
parts of the Chittur Taluk are feverish during the dry months, 
while the sea-board tracts, pr-obably owing to the unwholcsome- 
ness of the dr-inking water, breed elephantiasis. As for vegetable 

• Indian ifeUorolOffical memoirs , Part I. Vol. X. 

t Ifatural Seteciion mid Trojneal Nature by A. B. WalUoc, p. 17. 
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CH^ER^i. life, “ it is hardly necessary to remark tliat in such a climate 

_ ' the vegetation has all the luxuriance that is commonly 

associated with our ideas of the tropics. The strip of low plain 
that border's the greater part of the coast is covered with 
cocoanuts and i-ice fields and the villages are embowered in 
groves of betel-nut palms and taliirats. Cassia, pepper and 
cai-damoms flourish wild in the juugles, and form staple pro¬ 
ducts for e.xport. The fact that the pepper is cultivated 
without the screens used in other parts of India to preserve 
the humid atmosphere about it is the best proof of the dampness 
and equabilit} of the climate. The low valleys are richly 
clothed with rice fields, and the hill sides with millet and other 
dry crops, whilst the gorges and slopes of the mountains are 
covered with dense and luxuriant forest • 13ut vegetation 
i-eceives a severe check in thedry months, especially iu the tracts 
over which the hot land winds blow unimpeded through the 
Palghat gap, when all giussos and shrubs wither awa}' and 
dry, and the gi-ounds assume a parched up appearance. The 
climate, particularly iu the wet season, hivs also the effect of 
damaging all kinds of profMjrty that are liable to be spoilt by 
excessive moisture. During the monsoou months, if particular 
care isnot taken, iron and steel get rusty, artielcs made of leather, 
woollen articles of clothing, silks, etc. get spotted or mildewed 
or damaged by insects, dry rot gets into wood work exposed 
to sun and rain, and oven glazed writing paper becomes damp. 

GEOLOGY. The State has never been geologically surveyed, and it is not 
therefore possible to give here any detailetl account of its geolo¬ 
gical formation, t Dr. W. King of the CTCological Survey of India 
devoted a season's work in 1880—81 to a general examination 
of the geology of a portion of Travancore, and in his “ General 
Sketch ” he has embodied the results of his observations ga¬ 
thered in visits to Cochin and Malabar, which have, he says, 
enabled him to " generalise as to the lie and character of the 
very few rock formations over the country far to the northward” 
of the scene of his immediate explorations in Travancore. 
The following extracts from his sketch are therefore quoted 
hei'e as the only authoritative pronouncement on the subject 
as yet available. 

“ The Travaucorc State, (liau(ili it lioa lur.f,' liad a very irroKuIar cast- 
cm fi'unticr, has now Ixscii settled an lying pnuitically to the westward of 
the luain watei'shed of the southern i>oiiion of the great mountainous 

♦ Cliiiui/e and Weather 0 / India, etc,, by H. P. Blandford, p. 168. 

t Since this was sent to the press, the services of a specialist have been 
eutertaiuod bj' the Darbur to conduct the gcologiatl sar>'ey of the State. 
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backbone or midrib of Southern India, which Kti-otches fi-om tlio low CHAITHU I. 
lying gap of Palghat, below the Nilgiriti, to within some fifteen miles of OEOliOOY. 
Cape Comorin. • • • 

“In the northern imrtof the coimtry the inonntnin iiiOKsis very broad, 
but just south of the Peevmad parallel (the nortlicni limit of luy x)TO|)cr 
work) tl>e hilly Ijockbor.e narrows considerably and becomes n leugtlieueil 
Borics of more or less parallel ridges with lower and lower intermediate 
valleys. These are striking with the gneiss, or about west-nortir-west an<l 
cast-south-east, tliero being at the same time a line of higher masses and 
)>eak8 culmiuaUng the luun ridge, from which the ribs run away, as indi¬ 
cated, to the low country. 

" The mountain hmd docs not, as may bo seen by any gooil map, run 
down tiro middle of tho puiiinsula, but kecjis to the westward ; so limt 
there is a broad stretch of low country on the Madura and Tiimevelly side, 
while that of Travancoro is narrow. Then the luonntiiins drop rather 
suddenly to the east, while they send long $^)iirs down to within a coiiipa* 
ratively short distance of tho western coast. Tlierc is thus still, in 
Madura and Tiimevelly, u southerly jirolongation of the wide plains of 
tlic Carnatic, which stretch round by Cai>o Comorin and join tho narrower, 
though iwther more elevated, low country of I'ravancore, Cochin niid 
Mulalior. 

“ Tin's narrower and somewhat higlicr land of tlio west coast presents 
also unmistakable tivurcs of a plateau or tenweed character which is best 
displayed about Ti-ivandruin, and northwards jiost Cochin into the Malabar 
country. Month of Trivandivun these murks gradiudly disai>pear, Uie last 
trace being in tlio flat upland or plateau bordering Uio scu-shorc at 
Kolacbel.* • 

“ Northwwds from Trivandmui tliere arc uarrew strips of absolutely 
low land, that is on tlio sea level, marked by sandy and ulluvial Hats and 
long Ixmk-waters or lagoons. These widen out northwards from Qnilon, 
until at .\llcpi)cy (Aiduiwliiy) there is a width of about twelve miles of such 
forninUoiis, with the very extensive back-water which stretches far iiost 
Cochin. 

“ Tlic i-ock formations we—first, and most prevalent and foundational, 
the gneiss serie-s; and tlien on it, but only in u very small way, the 
Quiloii bed», which are supiiosed to be of eocene age. These last are over- 
lapiicd by the WarkilU bedt, which certainly ap^ar to belong to a 
different series, and we thus perhai>s of up|)er tertiary age; they appear 
also to 1)0 equivalent to the Cuddaloro sandstones of tho Coromandel. 

Finally, there are tlic recent dejiOBite. 

“ Tlie gneisses are generally of tho massive grey section of the series, 
tliat is, they are nearest to the rocks of tlio Nilgiris, though they differ 
from them in Iiciug coarse-grained or more largely crystallised, and in 
being generally quartzoso rocks. 

“ So quartzose are' they, tlint there ere, locally, frequent thin beds of 
newly pure quartz rock which arc at times very like reefs of vein-quartz. 

Often these beds are strongly felspathic, the felspar occurring among the 
quartz in distinguishable grains, or Iwger ciystallino masses, giving the 
rock rather a granitic apiiearancc. The only other region where I know 
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CHAPTER I. of somewhat similar bods of quarts rock occurring with other gneisses is in 
OKOLOUY. the schistose region of the Nellore District. There, however, the quartz 
rock becomes often a fine, comjMict quartzite; here, in Travuicorc, there 
are no approaches to snch compact foi'ius. 

“ Tlic common gnoisRcs ore folsiMtbic quaiizoso varieties of wliitc or 
grey color's, very largely charged witli garncte. A particular' form of them 
is an exceedingly tough, but lai'gcly crystallized, dark-grey or greenish fcls- 
IMtbio i-ock. 

•• Massive hurnbleudic gneisses are not common. Indeed, hoinblcndo 
may bo said to be a comparatively rare constituent of tbc Travoncorc 
gneisses. 

“ All tlic gneisses are moi-c or less charged with titaniferous iron in 
minute grains; they arc likewise—only more visibly—as a role, highly 
giinretiferons. In fact, one might say that Tiavaircorc is essentially a 
corrntiy of ganretiferous gneisses. The garnets themselves arc only locally 
obtainable, it being huixrssible to break them from the living rock while 
they are generally decomposed or weathered. They are generally of swall 
size, but are very rich in color, tbo precious garnet being very coumion. 
Other mirtoial'^, such as red, blue, and yellow sapphir'e and jacinth, are 
found amoirg the garnet sands so common on tho sca-shoro nt certain 
places. The sea-sands arc also full of titaniferous iron gi'oui. * * 

•• The general lie of the gneisses is in two or three potallel folds 
striking west-north-west to east-south-east. There is, perhaps, ratlicr a 
tendency of tho strike more to tho northward in tho broad pai-t of the 
hills, about rcci-mad, and on towai-ds the Cochin temtory. • • 

“ The great fcalnro about tbo gneisses in Travaiicorc, and mdeed 
also in CocLiii and Malabar, is their cxtraonlinury tcudoJtcy to weather 
or decoiuimsc, generally into white, yellow, or reddish felspathio clayey 
rocks, which, in many places and often very extensively, ultimately 
become wluA is here always called laferite. The evidences of these arc, 
after all, only well seen in the field, but it may be stated boro that 
these ore seen principally in the constituent minerals, mainly tho qiuu'ts, 
l)eing still identifiable in much of the I'ock; in the lamination or foliation 
being also traceable ; in the gradual change from the massive living rock 
to the soft and finally hard, scabrous, and vermicxilar femigiiious clayey 
resultaixt colled latcritc; and in the thin, pale, and poorly ferruginous forms 
exhibited by the weathering and alteration of tho more felspatbic and 
quartzose gneisses. 

“ This altered form of the weathered gneiss occurs over a definite 
area which I have laid down approximately in the map. At the same 
time, the change from nnweathered gneiss to this belt is not sharp; for 
long before the eastern limit of the more generally lateritizod belt is 
reached, approaching it from the mountain zone, the great change hoe 
begun. 

“Very soon aftoi' one begins to leave tbo higher ribs of tlio monn- 
t^s and to enter on the first long slopes loading down to tho low country, 
the gneiss begins to be weathered for some depth into a clayey rock, 
gene^y of pale colors, streaked and veined with ferruginous matter, and 
having always an appreciable upper surface of scahrous or pisolitic brown 
iron clay, which is, of course, probably largely the result of ferruginous 
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WMh, and, IcM go, of ferrnginons inAItration. Ako the forraginons and CHAPTRE i. 
lAtentoid character is devolved to a oeitain extent according to the com- Oeolcoy. 

position of the gneisses; but, on the whole, there is no doubt that the - 

upper surface generally over large areas is lateritised to a certain depth 
irrespective of the varj’ing coiistitution of the strata. 

Then, os tlie rocks arc followed or crossed westward, the alteration 
lieconies niore frequent, decided and deeper seated; though still, all over 
tlio Reid, ridges, humps and bosses of the lirtng rock rise up from the 
surrounding more or less decomposed low-lying rock areas. 

“ This generally irregular and fitfully altered condition of the gneisses 
begins at an elevation of aliout 400 feet above the sea, and thus it extends 
os a sort of fringe of vuiying width along the lower slopes of the 
mountains. 

“ At a yet lower level, say from two hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and so nearer the sea coast, tliere is a better defined belt of 
more decidedly lateritised form of weathered gneiss, in which the unaltered 
lock occurs less frequently, and then always in more or less flatly rounded 
humps and masses, which never rise above a general dead level. This 
belt is, in fact, a country of undulating downs (where free from thick and 
lofty jungle), or tolerably uniform level stretches of forestland. Occasion¬ 
ally it also shows a plateau surface, or it is broken into small and low 
flat-topped hills. Always it is very deeply indented by river and stream 
valleys, or even by some of the buck-waters which have high and steep 
shores. 

“ Further northwards the plateau character of tJic lateritic gneiss belt 
is very well dovelojied in Malabar. 

“ It is remarkable of this coastal belt of country that its laterite (an 
altered, or ferruginously infiltrated condition of weathered or decompos¬ 
ed gneiss) is not to be distinguished from any other laterite, except that 
which is mode of obviously detrital material.” * 

Tlie chief building material in the State is laterite, Intorite. 
which occurs in all parts of it except the low, sandy plains 
and the isolated portion of the Cbittnr Taluk. As it is 
soft and yielding in the mass before exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere, it is easily quarried; when it is exposed to the action 
of the weather, it hardens and becomes suitable for the 
construction of buildings, bridges, etc- Bnt it is not so 
durable as bricks and other materials which are in use 
elsewhere. There are two varieties of laterite, vesicular and 
pellety. “ The former is a ferruginous hardened clay permeated 
by numerous vesicular branching and anastomosing tubes half 
an inch or less in diameter. Where the laterite has not been ex¬ 
posed to the air, the tubes are filled with a whitish yellow clay 
containing a smaller percentage of iron and a greater percentage 

* Otntral Sketch of the Otology of the Tratancore State —Records of the 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV. • 
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• of potash than the walls of the tnb&s. I'he deeper one digs, and 
the less affected the lalerite is by the weather, the fainter becomes 
the distinction between the walls and their contents. Finally it 
disappears altogether, and what is laterite above is clay below. 
The pellety variety is more solid, and consists of small irregnlar 
nodules of red oxide of iron cemented together by similar mate* 
rial. It is a move advanced stage of lateiite induced by exposure 
to the elements, and the process of its formation may be seen 
going on in many places. The contents of the tubes are washed 
out by the rains, and the exposed parts of the vesicular laterite 
break up. The tube walls disintegrate into little sub-angular, 
irregular pieces, and washed down by rain and rivers arc depo¬ 
sited in lower levels". • 

The mineral productions of the State are few, and are at 
present of no economic value. Gold is found in the sands of the 
river and the sea near Cranganur, and used to be laboriously 
sifted in the old days. This industry was at no time a very pay¬ 
ing concern, and was given up more than a centuiyago. IiX)n used 
to be worked in the Talapilli and Chittur Taluks, but the influx 
of cheaper English material killed the native industry more than 
half a century ago. The ruins of several old furnaces for obtain¬ 
ing iron from Inteiite were visible in these Taluks till recently. 
From the account of their geological formation it is evident 
that iron e.xists in the laterite i-egions in large quantities, but in 
the absence of coal it will probably not pay to work it. 

The flora of the State are rich in variety and luxiu’iance, 
but they have not yet been systematically studied, t Some 
account of the timber trees and other wild flora is given in 
Chapter V, and the ordinary cultivated products, including 
trees grown primarily for fruit, in Chapter IV. Only the more 
important trees characteristic of the plains will be noticed here- 
The most numerous as well as the most noticeable tree in the 
sandy plains along the sea and the back-waters is the cocoanut 
palm (Cocos nucifercC), but most of the trees growing in the late, 
rite plains are also seen there, but not in abundance. In the 
latter, mango (Manffifera Indica) and jack ( Artoca}i>us mtsgrifolia) 


• Malabar District Oaseltfcr, Vol. I, p. 14. 

t HbrliiS IfainfMtrtcu*, compiled by a Dutch GoTernor of Cochin, Baron 
Van Rheeds, and his collaborator Hatthaena, a Connalite monk, with the assist- 
anoe of three native physicians, and published in twelve volumes at Amsterdam 
between 168C and 1704 with nearly 800 copper plate engravings, describes most 
of the trees and plants on the west coast; bat the list yet remains to be classified 
by a modem expert. 
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are abundant, butgmfted mango tree .5 are exotics ofrecent chapteri. 
prow til. 1 he peepal tree {Fietts religvno) and chninpaka ( MuIimU * 
ia champara) trees are penen-lly found in tho vicinity «'f Hindu 
temples, while the banvnn (Ficus beogcileiisis) is largely seen 
planted in the avenues along with jack, mango, CH.shew nut 
(.Anacardtim oecid^nt/ile),nux vomica {Sfrgcfiiios mu vomica) and 
ungu (/bi/ffmw jfiaftre), the gold Uiohur '/'oiJicw/w regi'i), and 
neem (Mslut azadirnrhtd). Among other trees growing iu the plains 
are the silk-cotton ( Eriodendron nnjmrtimum), the portia (Thes- 
pesiapopidnca), thecasiianna(Cl»Aiiar/;ia cquisitifoUa), the tama-. 
rind (Timnnnt/us indicn). the drumstick (Moriuga ptenjgospet-ma), 
the bread fruit (Artoctnpus incisiJoUa), the nutmeg (J/ymtiro 
fr-ygraiis), the Malay apple iEugmia iiia/itccensix), the rose apple 
(Eugeniujambos), and the bamboo (B ‘lubusn urundinacen). I he 
chief palms to be found, besides the co- oanut, are the areca or 
betel-nut palm (Areca eutrehu), which is grown in all parts of 
the State, tlie bastard sago (Caryofa urns), the talipot iCort/pJia 
‘uiubractiiifrra),'wh\ch is grown onlv in the northern Taluks, and 
the palmyra palm { jBo/y/ssms/ a/ielA/cr) grown mainly in east 
Talapilli and Chittur. 'I’he plantain is prowTi in almost all tho 
compoumls attached to dwelling houses, while the banana, 
which requires to be h* avily water, d and manured, i.s grown in 
patches by the tide. of paddy fields nnd on river banks. In 
the gardens are also grown in Inrge quantities cucumbers, pump¬ 
kins, caladiums, yaiut*, and otlier \'eg''tables and edible roots. 

'I'he forests of Cochin contain all the largnr animals of fauxa. 
Southern ln<lia, but the advance of cultivation, tho exploitation 
of the forests and the enterprise of shikaris have during the 
past fifty years not only considerably reduced their number, but 
have ali>o driven them to the sholas of tlie higher ranges. . 
Elephants and bison still roam in herds in the interior parts of 
all the forests to the south of the Trichur-Vaniyamparii road, 
and the latter in the less frequented parts of Paiavattani and 
Macbod as well. The capture of elephants iu pits every' year 
accounts to some extent for their decimation, while of all big 
game the bison has suffered most by over-shoe ting. Tigers and 
bears are found in most places, but are seldom bagged by the 
sportsman. Cheetahs and leopards generally lurk iu the confines 
of the forests, prowl into the neiglibouring farmsteads at night 
and prey upon the ryots’ cattle. The ibex or XilgirL goat is 
occasionally seen in the higher ranges, while the true himtiug 
leopard and wolf are said to be found in some of the jungles. 

Small game is still abundant inall the forests notwnlhstand- 
ing the havoc committed by native shikaris.. 1 he sambur, the 
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spotted deer and the antelope do considerable darange to tho 
cultivator by feedine upon his crops, but the wild pigs are his 
woi-sl. enc'inies. They haunt the coniines of the jungles and do 
untold mischief not only in the paddy fields hut also in the gar¬ 
dens where edible roots aio gonvn. In the work of destroying 
roots in gardens, porcupines also piny a conspicuous part. Jungle 
squirrels and monkeys of different kinds abound in every jungle, 
while wild dogs are met with occasionally in some parts. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is weak and stunted ia 
growth, and has of late been steadily deteriorating. The cows 
are bad milkers mid the bulls too weak for heavy draught. The 
ryots have absolutely no idea of selection in breeding, and bes¬ 
tow little care on feeding cattle. Fodder crops are nowhere 
rjised, and the cattle are fed during the hot weather almost 
entirely ou paddy straw', 'i’hese circumstances, together witlr 
the damp climate and heavy luinfall, make for their deteriora-' 
tion. Good draught bullocks found in the State are imported 
from Coimbatore and iSfyKire, and milch cows are occasionally 
imported from Coimbatore ai d Nelloro. All the heavy work 
in the fi»'ld is now dime by buffaloes, the climate of this coast be¬ 
ing not uv.suited to them, and they also supply the major portion 
of the milk consumed in the imitheru half of tho State. Sheep of 
the Scuiuicri breed are imported from Coiinbatore, but their 
rearing is ulmnst cunfinod to tke CInttur Taluk. A fairly 
go<Kl variety of goats is bred in most parts, chiefly by Muham- 
midiins. Some of them nvo good milkers, and their milk is 
much in demand for the use of children and invalids. Pigs aro 
reared in largo numbers in Kunnamkulam and other Chiisliau 
centi'i-s. 

Game birds and birds ofbiilliant plumage are abundant 
throughout the State. Swamps and paddy flats teem with snii^e, 
and avenue and other trees ia rural parts with grey pigeons and 
to a less extent, with green ones, w.iile imperial pigeons are 
found chiefly in the fore.sfs. The common pigeons or blue rocks 
are plentiful in temples and mosques and in the dwellings of 
the richer classes. Teal, duck and curlew are fouud generally 
along the back-waters, and quail, jungle fowl and peafowl in the 
jungles. Among the gorgeously clad birds are the peacock 
(very rare in Cochin), different species of parrot, the sun bird, 
the mango bird, the common and whito-breasted kingfisher, the 
magpie-robin, the ci imson-breosied barbet and the yellow- 
browed bulbul. The brahniiny and the common kite, the 
ciested hawk eagle, tlie shikra and the little spotted owlets ore 
the chief birds of prey, the last appearing only at night. The 
crow is the most ubiquitous of our birds, while the n^yna, 
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a splendid mimic, is n rarer bii'd. Other noticeable 'birds are chapter i. 
the fish eagle, the woodpecker, the shrike, the hombill, the 
spoonbill, the fly-catcher, the Malabar bine thrush, the water- 
cock, and the lapwing. Gorgeous butterflies of endless varieties 
are to be met with everywhere, more especially in swamps 
and jangles. 

Snakes are very common, except in the sandy tiucts along Boptiic*. 
the sea and the back-water, where they are scarce. Ab.mt sixty 
species are represented here, but of those found in the low 
countrj', only tlirce are said to be really poisonous, namely, the 
cobra (Naia triqmdians), whoso hood proclaims iis deadly quality, 
the Russel’s viper (Ftpej’o rnsseliii), whose body is thick and 
head brood, covered with little scales and a chain pattern down 
the centre of its back, and the krait (Bimgnrusaeruleusj, bluish 
black above, with narrow transverse white streaks or spots. On 
the hills and at their foot are found a few more poisonous varie¬ 
ties, of which the chief is the hamadryad {Naia bunganis'*, which 
is hooded like the cobra. The back-waters, rivers and lakes are 
infested vs'ith crocodiles, some of which attain to large size, 
while smaller ones are found in roost of the tanks and reser¬ 
voirs constructed for the purpose of bathing and irrigation. 

Several species of turtles, frogs and lizards are also to be found 
in large numbers. 

I'he Cochin waters abound in fish of various kinds. The Fi«h. 
sea along the entire coast furnishes a fertile field fer exploita¬ 
tion, the sardine being the fish that gives plenty to the local 
fishermen. The mackerel during the shoaling season is baled 
out in thousands, and in its wake follow the shark, the ray and 
the scienins. The mallet Nuir-fish, the seir fish and the argus 
are also found and caught in large numbers. Among other 
fishes that find favour with the people are the pomflet, the sole 
and the w'hitiog. The back-waters term with fish life, the 
most economic of them being the prawn, which is held in high 
esteem both in local and in foreign markets, especially the 
Burmese. Thousands of tons of prawns are exported annually. 

The back-waters abound in oysters, aud excellent oyster beds 
are scattered over the place. The fresh water lakes, rivers and 
reservoirs are well stocked with many kinds of beautifully 
coloured fishes, the murrel and the Carnatic carp being the 
most abundant. The mahseer are found in the higher reaches 
of the rivers and ophiocephalids in every tank. 
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with tho English Death of the Raja—Religious fennent—Paliyat Acehanngain— 

Destruction of British Cochin—Disaffection in Travaneore—Cochin joins Tnv- 
vancoro—Preparation for revolt—Outbreak of the insurrection—^Insurrection 
quelled— British Supremacy: The now troaty—Thenew minister—Change 
of Resident State of the country—Colonel Monro as Resident-Diwan—The 
Resident and the Raja—Suppression of lawlessness and corruption—Admmistm- 
tivo reforms—Revenue and finance—Reduction of subsidy—Jurisdiction over 
Christians, etc. -The first Diwan appointed—Nanjnppa^^a's administration— 

Ro\'cnno settlement—Diwan Scahagiri Ran : death of the Raja—Diwan Sankara 
Mcnon—Diwan Venkitasubbayya—Judicial reforms—Rm’cnue and agriculture— 

Simdry reforms—Vcnkitasnbbayya's relations with thoRaja—Venkitasubbayj-a’s 
retirement—Apixiintmont of Sankara Vnriyat -ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS : 

Sankara Vuriyar’s antcccdcuta—His administration—Financial—Public works— 

Agriculture and trade—Other measures—The Madras Government ou thendmini- . . \ 

slmtion—The Court of Diroctors on the administration—Death of the Rajs—His 
succcssiov’k rchUions with the Diwan—Opinion of the Court of Directors—Death 
of the Raja—liaja Yira Kerala Varmn—Death of Sankara Varjyar—Diwan 
Vonk-atuRau—His retirement—Retirement of General Cullen—Diwan Sankunni 
Afenon—Uaj.s Sir Rama Varnaa—Judicial reforms—The Inter-portal Trade Con¬ 
vention—Reveiino and finance—Public works—Other impravoments—Sanknuni 
Monon's retirement—Diwan Oovinda Mcnon—Settlement of boundary lisputes 
with Travaneore—Raja Sir Vira Kcmla Varma—^Diwans Timvenkatac^riar and 
Snbmhmnnya Pillai—Raja Sir Rama Varma—Recent progress. 

T he history of Kerala, of which Cochin is a portion, is in- History 
volved in obscurity till the advent of the Portuguese at the®*' 
clo.se of the fifteenth century. A few references in ancient Prefatory. 
Tamil works and in the works of European and Mohamraodan 
travellers, and a few inscriptions and copper-plate grants which 
are still preserved, afford occasional glimpses into the state 
of the country at long and irregular intervals. But these flot¬ 
sams of the wreckage of centuries are far from being sufficient 
to afford any clear idea of the successive stages of the social and 
pitliticnl evolution of the country, much less to construct a 
connected narrative of its history- The only local works which 
pretend to be historical are the Keralotpatti in Malayalain and 
the KeralamahatniyciM in Sanskrit, works of unknown authorship, 
which were probably composed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries respectively and which contain whatever of tradition 
is known in the country. But they are so full of inconsistencies, 
anachronisms and improbabilities that Mr. Logan was not nn- 
justified in characterising them as a “farrago of legendary 
nonsense, having for definite aim the securing to the Brahman 
caste of unbounded power and influence in the country . The 
reC'H’.ls preserved in the State archives and in those of ancient* 
temples and old aristocratic families do not relate t*> any period 
anterior to the seventeenth century, as the records of more 
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cHAi>TEB Hi ancient dates seem to have been destroyed cither by the slow 
kbbala, of f‘“o or fhe prompter action of man.* In these cir- 

- cumstances, all that I propose to do in this section is to give a 

brief summary of the broad events which are known, or may be 
reasonably presumed, to have taken place till the end of the 
fifteenth century. Events of the latter description, it need 
hardly be said, are but intelligent conjectures based on evidence 
more or less inadequate. It may probably be interesting and 
instructive to give a complete resume of the naiTatives con¬ 
tained in the Keralotpatii and other works and to discuss the 
probabilities or otherwise of the events narrated thei-ein, but 
such an undertaking is beyond the scope of the present work. 

That the tract of country stretching from Gokarnam to 
Cape Comorin and lying between the Western Ghats and the 
sea was once under water and that its physical formation was 
due to some natural process, gi-adual or convulsive, are now 
well known and admitted facts. Whether this formation was 
the result of the protracted antagonism between the silt-laden 
streams rushing down from the mountains and the sand-bear¬ 
ing currents of the Arabian Sea, or of the sudden upheaval of 
the earth and the subsidence of the sea by volcanic action is a 
question which still awaits solution. It is, however, the tradi¬ 
tion of its formation by some such process that has given rise 
to the local legend of its miraculous reclamation by Parasurama. 
When the land was thus formed and when it began to be inha¬ 
bited, it is not possible to say with any degree of approximation. 
Bnt as there is reason to believe that some of the vegetable 
and animal products of this coast were known to western nations 
at so early a period as that of King Solomon (6. C. lOOC), it 
may safely be assumed that the formation and colonisation of 
the country took place not later than the fifteenth century B. 
C. The earliest known name of the tract was Chera, which 
however included also Coimbatore, Salem and parts of Mysore 
and the Nilgiris, but it became subsequently known also as 
Kerala, which is but a dialectical form of the word Chera. This 
name seems generally to have been applied only to the coast 
territory, and probably came into common use after the Chera 
country on this side of the ghats became politically separated 
from that on the other side. 


Colottigation Pre-histork dolmens or burial cairns, in which are found 
of Kerala, bones, stone and other implements, pottery and beads, are to be 

Aborigine*. -i-:- 

*Tipu, for inaUnoe, destroyed tho granthas and other records preserved in 
meet of the important temples in the State, some of which he also rased to the 
ground. The d^ruotion of Syriac books, etc., by Archbishop Meneses in 1599 is 
a well known incident. 
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met with here and there, especially in the upland tracts of theCHAPTEttin 
country, and the people who found their sepulchre in these cairns’^E^^®^ 
•must have been the first settlers of Kerala. Subjugated and 
harassed by the succeeding wave of immigrants or invader’s, 
the race seems to have become extinct many centuries ago, and 
has left no trace behind them except their unique sepulchres. 

This second batch of immigrants were in all probability the 
ancestors of the predial slaves and jungle tribes of the present 
day, typified respectively by the Cherumars and the Kadars. 

It is very probable that the Cherumara were in possession of the 
country for a long period, that they were the “ Oharroae” of 
Magasthencs and probably the first exporters of the produce of 
the country to the west, that they gave their name to the 
country (Cheia) or the country its name to them, and that in 
course of time they succumbed in their turn to a hardier race 
of colonists that followed in their wake, the more adventni^ons 
and liberty-loving among them seeking refuge in the impene¬ 
trable forests. These are no doubt mere conj-jctures, but they 
are not witliout a strong element of probability in view of the 
many analogous instauces in liistorical times of the enslavement 
and extinction of whole tribes os the result of their subjection 
by more robust and adventurous races. 

The immigrants who subjugated the Cherumars appear to Nnyart. 
have been the Nayars. They evidently had to make a hard 
struggle to con<^er the country and a harder and more pro¬ 
longed one to keep their conquest. That they had to maintain 
themselves for a long time amidst hostile surroundings is 
evidenced by the peculiarity of the dwelling of the Nayw, 
which “ is as it were a small fort isolated from the dwellings 
of others and surrounded with sneh preparations for resistance 
. as w'ould be adequate against comparatively unarmed enemies”. 

Who these Nayars were and where they came from are ques¬ 
tions which Itave not yet been satisfactorily solved. The 
ordinarily accepted notion is that they are the same as the 
Sudros of the east coast and that the term Nayar is etymolo¬ 
gically identical with Naick or Naidu. It is, how’ever, sunuised 
by some authorities* that the Nayars are of Scythian origin 
and are identical with the Nagus or Takshaks who entered 
India in large hordes in the sixth century B. C. and set up 


* In bU iut«rMtiag artiole, “ Tbo Ksmburi* of Malabitr ” in the Malabar 
Quarttrly Btvieic, Vol. I, Ho. 1, \Ic. K. N«myan» Marsr hns discussed the 
Scythian origin of the Nayars with considerable force and leaniing. The striking 
similarity between the architectures of Malabar and Nepal and the prevalence <4 
polyand^ among the Newars as among the Nayan lod Ferguson to trace the 
origin of the latter to the Newars of Nepal, Indian and Kaatem 
pp. 371-2. ' , . . • • , 
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.CHAPTER 11. kingdoms in several pai'ts of the continent and in Ceylon. The 
tribal organization of the Nayars seems to suggest that 
— * they were originally not a Hindu caste but a non-Aryan tribe, 
while that it was a branch of the Naga tribe is evidenced by a 
variety of circumstances such as the similarity of the names, 
the common pi’actice of serpent worship • and of polyandry, 
and the tradition pres'-rved in the Ki'raloipatti that the first 
Brahman settlers in Kerala were driven out by tlie Nagas and 
that tlie coimtry w’as then lelt in the protection of the Nagas. 
If this theory is correct, the settlement of the Nayais in Kerala 
probably took place about the time when a son of the Naga 
king of Magadha conquered Ceylon and established a Hindu 
kingdom there, ». e., ^tween tim fourth and fifth centuries B. C. 

Namburis. The next immigrants were the Brahmans from the north 
and the Tiyyans from the south, but it is doubtful which of 
them came first. Tlie name of the leader of the Brahman 
immigrants, the ancestors of the Maniburis of Malubar, was 
probably Pamsm-ama, which would account for the introduc¬ 
tion into the tisdition of the name of the legendary hero who 
extirpated the race of Kshatriyas thrice seven times. Their 
first attempt to settle in the country seems to have been opposed 
by the Nagiis, and they had consequently to retrace their steps. 
. . But they renewed their attempt at a subsequent period and 

succeeded eventually in establishing themselves in the country. 
.It has been remarked that ‘‘the Aryan colonisatidu of Southern 
. India was effected not by the force of arms but by the arts of 
peace” , and their colonisation of Kerala was no e.xception to 
this rule The Brahman colonists conciliated tlie natives by 
acciimniodating themselves to their new environiuenis by adopt¬ 
ing some of their usages and practices, j- while, wherever they 
. went, they diffused around them a halo of higher civilization* 
. “ They became the ‘fathers’ of the less advanced races ; and 
although they classified the nou-Ai'yau multitude as Sudras, yet 
this term did not connote the ideas of debasement and ser- 
. vitude which it afBxed to the non-Aryan races in the noi-tb. 
Their immigration into Kerala must have taken place after 
the Brahmanical religion, manners and obsei-vances had under¬ 
gone certain well known changes under the influence of 
Buddhistic teaching, for these innovations are discernible, in 

* It is woxtliy of uoto that Mrpeuts are worshipped in Alalabar oven to 
thia day under the mmo of Kngas (N!^.A'taia, Kaga-yakahi, oto.,) and uot under 
any other of the synonyms of serpent. 

tThe iCera/ofpofft says that the serpents (Nagas) who had formerly been 
the terror of the Brahmans were made their household gods and that a portion of 
. the shatce of the Brahmans was scAapftrt to satisfy them. 

{ Sir W, Yf. Hunter’s Indiat Empire, p. 32S, 
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almost every detail, in the religion, maimers and observances chapthkii. 

of the Namburis equally with those of other Brahmans. 

the other hand, it must have happened before certain customs *— 

and usages reg^'ding marriage and adoption, such as the marriage 

of girls after puberty', the Sarvasvadana form of maiiiage and 

the Dwatjamushyamana form of adoption, which were once in 

force among all Brahmans and are still in force among tlie 

Namburis, became obsolete elsewhere. As Buddhistic teaching 

began to influence Brahmanism in the third century B. C., 

and the customs and usages mentioned above became obsolete 

outside Kerala long before the fourth century A. 1)., the Aryan 

occupation of Kerala may be presumed to have taken place 

about the fii'st centui'y before or after Christ. • 

The Tiyyans (Tivans or Dwipans, meaning islander’s) or Tivyai« or 
Izhuvans Cfrom Izharu or Simhala) are believ^ to have come 
from Simhala (Ceylon) and introduced the cultivation of 
cocoannt (ten-kai, souther-n fririt) into Kerala. As cocoanut is 
not mentioned in the list of exports given in the Periplus J/uris 
Erytraoei written probably in the first century A. D., while 
Cosmos IndicopUustes, who wrote in the sixth century, fully 
clescr-ibes it, it may be presumed that the immigration of the 
Tiyyans took place in the third or fourth century after Christ. 

The south of India was from very early times divided iuto Tl>c Chcra 
three great kingdoms, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya. 

The origin of the Chera dynasty and the date of that origin are 
unknown. It appear’s from one of the Edicts of Asoka that 
Chera or Kerala existed os an independent kingdom in the 
tuiddle of the third century B. C., while the accounts given by 
Boman writers and old Tamil poets show that at the beginning 
of the Christian era it had attained a high degree of civilisation. 

The Chera kingdom is said to have originally included what 
n ere subsequently known as Kerala-desam (the coast territory 
between Gokamam and Cape Comorin) and Kongu-desairr 
(Coimbatore, Salem and parts of Mysore and the Nilgir’is), but 
in the early centirries of the Christian era, its extent was con¬ 
fined to the strip of territory on the coast from Pudupattanam 
to Kannetti, i. e., the present Malabar, Cochin and North 
Travancore. South Travancore or Venad proper w’as at this 
time a part of the Pandya kingdom, and probably Kanara was 
some time previously wrested from the Cheras by the Kadamba 
kings of Banavasi, and a Ganga dynasty set up in the transal¬ 
pine division of Chera. The kings of Chera appear to have 
been known at this time by the generic name Cheraputras or 

• Malahar QmrUrly Seview, March 1902. 
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cHAPTKn II. Keralaputras, and their capital wns Vanji or Tiruvanchikulam. 

town was of great extent and strongly fortified. “ On the 

- battlements were mounted various engines which could throw 

missiles on those who attacked the fort. Over the gates in the 
walls were towers plastered with white mortar and adorned 
with flags. Surrounding the walls was a large moat in whidi 
man-eating alligators of large size abound. . , The King’s 
[uilace, a tomplo of Vishnu called Adakamadam or the 
‘ golden shrine a Buddhist Chaitya, a Nigmntha monastery, 
which was outside the eastern gate of the fold;, appear to have 
been the most conspicuous edifices in the town. The king’s 
relations, his ministers and high officers of State, the Brahmans, 
the merchants who dealt in gold and precious stones, the artizans 
and seveiul other classes of people lived in different parts of 
the town. Musuris or Cronganur, situated near the mouth 
of the Periyar, was the chief scaixnt. It is described by a 
contemporary poet as “ the thriving town of Muchiii wlicre the 
l>eautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold come, 
splushing the white foam in the watci-s of the I’eriyar whicli 
belongH to ICeialii and return laden with pepiwr “Fishi.s 
bartered for paddy which is brought iu boskets to the houses ”, 
says another poet. “ Sacks of pepper arc brought from the 
houses to the luarket; tho gold received from the ships, in 
exch.ange for articles sold, is brought to shore in barges at 
Muchiri, where the music of Wic roan’ng sea never ceases, and 
where Kuddavan (the Chora king) presents to the visitore tho 
rare products of the seas and mountains. ” Several other 
flourisln'ng towns and ports also are mentioned by Komau and 
Tamil writem. * 

Chera kings. Kotliing is hnown of the early Chera kings except from 
the few references contained in ancient Tamil literature, from 
which Jlr. Kanakasahhai Pillai lias unearthed some account of 
five of tlicsc kings. Athau I, who reigned from A. D. 40 to 65, 
was wounded on tho back while fighting at the head of his army 
against Kiu'ikara Chola at Veiinil, and unable to I>ear the dis- 
giuco of such a wound, starved liimstdf to death. Unwilling to 
part fixnu him even iu death, some of his favourite companious 
arc said to have voluntarily died with him. His successor 
Athan II, alias Yana Vaiman, married the daughter of his 
father’s conqueror, and hod a peaceful and prosperous reign of 
thirty-five years. He was succeeded iu A. D. 90 by his son 
Chenk-Kuddavan, alias Iiuaya Varman, who was one of the 
greatest of the Chera kings and victorious.in many waw. To 
chastise some Aryan kings of tho north who sneered at the 

* The Tamils Eighteen HunUred Years Ago, li —1C.. . 
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Draviclian kings, he led an expedition by sea to the hanks of chaitp-u ii.. 
tJie Ganges, completely defeated their combined forces and^p]^^”*' 
made several northern princes his prisoners. From the banks ’ — 
of the Ganges he sent two of the captive princes. Kanaka and 
Vijaya, in charge of his body guard to be exhibited at the courts 
of the Chola and Pandya kings. On his death in A. D. 125, 
he wa.s succeeded by his son Yenaikkad-Chay, who was a very 
warlike prince and constantly harassed the neighbouring kings. 

In one of these incursions, however, he was taken prisoner by 
the Pandyan king, but he managed to escape and regain his 
power. His son Perumj-Cheral-Irumporai, who reigned from 
A. D. 135 to 150, slew Athikaman-Elin, one of his feudator}' 
chiefs who revolted, and captured his capital Thakadur, which 
is believed to be the modeim Dharmapnri in the Salem District. * 

A hereditaxT monarch was the head of the government, Oovemment. 
but his power was restricted by five councils known as the 
“Five Great Assemblies”, composed of the representatives 
of the people, priests, physicians, a-^trologers or augurs, and 
ministers. The first council safcguai’ded the rights and 
irrivileges of the people, the second directed all religions 
ceremonies, the third attended to all matters affecting the 
health of the king and his subjects, the fourth fixed auspicious 
times for public ceremonies and predicted important events, 
and the last attended to the collection and expenditure of 
revenue and the administration of justice. Separate places 
were assigned in the capital for these assemblies to meet and 
transact business. The principal officers of State were the 
high priest, the chief astrologer, the ministers and the com- 
xnanders of the army. There were special officers appointed to 
perform the duties of judges and magistrates; bat the king was 
the supreme and final arbiter in all civil and criminal cases. 

Justice was administered free of charge to the suitor's; punish¬ 
ments were severe and crime was rare. A man taken in 
odultei'j' was put to death and a thief beheaded. Customs, 
tolls and land-tax were the chief sources of revenue. The 
tribute paid by vassal chiefs and princes, the booty gained in 
border expeditions and the profits of royal demesnes also formed 
a considerable portion of the king’s income. One-sixth of the 
produce on land was the legitimate shore of the king, and for 
water supplied by the State, a water cess was levied from the 
farmer, f 

An extensive traffic sprang up in very early ^es bet'ween 
the Mediterranean cities and the ports of Kerala, ine 

• The TtimiU Eighietn Hundred. Tears Ago, pp. 80—101. 

t Ibid, pp. 109-12. 
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oRAPTRini.phoenicians were the first to make tlieirway to these ports, and 
came by way of the Persian Gulf and afterwards by the Red 
— Sea. It was from them, according to Dr. Burnell, that Soiith- 
em India derived the VattezUuitu alphabet. The example of 
the Phoenicians was followed by the Jews in the reign of 
Solomon, who " had at sea a navy of Thai'shish with the navy 
of Hiram; once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivoiy and apes and peacocks”. The 
striking similarity between the Hebrew and Tamil words for 
apes and peacocks indicates that these articles were obtained 
from Kerala, and it is also conjectured with some show of 
reason that Ophir from which Solomon got his gold is identical 
with Beypore. After the Jews came the Syrians under the 
Seleucids and the Egyptians under the Ptolemies, both of 
whom maintained a direct trade with the Malabar ports. None 
of these nations, however, ventured to take the direct route 
across the open sea; they carried the merchandize slowly along 
the coast to Aden, whence it was distributed in the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. But when the Romans, with the beginning of 
their rule in Egypt, B. C. 30, succeeded to the eastern tiude, 
they were not long in revolutionising the maritime trade of the 
period by discovering, in the words of Pliny," a compendious 
route wheroby India w’as brought so near that a trade thither 
became very lucrative The Roman trade with Kerala was 
on a more extensive scale than that of their predecessors, and 
wa.s kept up for over two centuries. Among the articles imported 
by them were spices, cotton goods, glas-s, copi)er, brass, tin and 
lead, and among the exports were pepper in great quantity, 
ivory, pearls and silks. 

Tlie Pcni- lu view of the facts above set forth, whicli are more or less 
mills. .jygjj authenticated, the account given in the Kerahtimtti of the 
government of Kerala by a Brahmanical oligarchy till A. D. 
216 and, from that year, by a succession of Peinmals chosen by 
them from Chola, Pandya and other conntries must be treated 
as apocryphal. The later kings of Kerala were probably known 
popularly by the generic name of Penimal or Cheraman 
Pernmal (the big man of Chera or Kerala), and epigraphic 
research has revealed the fact that Kerala or divisions thereof 
were invaded and temporarily subjugated several times in the 
tenth and the subsequent centuries by the Cholas, the Pandyas 
and others. The confusion of the tradition relating to the rale 
of the Perumals in the early centuries of the Christian era and 
of that relating to the rale, of the Chola, Pandya and other 
kings or their Vicei-oys in the subsequent centuries seems to be 
the genesis of the Kerahtpatti narrative. That there is nothing 
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far fetched or improbable in this conjecture will J)e admitted eHArrsn ir. 
when it is remembered that the Kprahtpatti makes the Pernmal 
who came to Kerala in A. D. 428 the nominee of Anagnndi —■*' 

Ki-ishna Rayar, the well known king of Vijayanagar, w'ho 
flourished in the early part of the sixteenth centuiy! 

The name of the last of the Pemraals, the Cheraman Chomnwn 
Perumalpur cxcc/fence, figures largely in all the traditions 
Kerala. That he was the last of the Peruraols, that he I^ecame 
a convert to Bouddha*matam (Buddhismor? Muhammadanism) 
and that he abdicated his throne after dividing liis kingdom 
among his chief nobles and relatives are the circumstances that 
figure most prominently in the main tradition relating to him. 

That tradition is so strong and so implicitly believed by all 
classes of the people—and, according to the Portuguese writers 
of the period, it was as strong and as much credited four hundred 
years ago as it is now—that we cannot bnt admit that it has 
some foundation of fact for it. Not only is there nothing in¬ 
herently improbable in it, but, if properly understood, the 
tradition fits in with several ascertained facts of subsequent 
history. The date assigned by tradition to the Perumal's 
abdication and the division of his kingdom is A. D. 385. With¬ 
out pledging ourselves to this exact date, we may assume these 
events to have happened about the fifth or sixth century A. D., 
in which case the faith to which the last of the Pemmals became 
a convert could not have been Muhammadanism. Buddhism 
had made great progress in Southern India in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, and we have seen that there was a 
Buddhist Chaitya in the vicinity of the king’s palace and the 
chief Hindu temple in Tiruvanchiknlam. If, therefore, the 
Peruraal did become a convert, it must have been to Buddhism. 

The date above assigned to the last of the Pemmals and Hix period 
the tradition about the division of his kingdom are now ques- 
tioned on the supposed evidence of the copper plate grants kingdom. . 
made to the Jews and the Syrian Christians. As there is reason to 
think that these gmnts were made later than the seventh century, 
there must have been Pemmals subsequent to the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and as the Utayavars or chiefs of some of tho Nads or States 
of Malabar are cited as witnesses in two of the grants, 
some at least of the chiefs among whom the kingdom 
is said to have heen divided must have been in exis¬ 
tence before the time of the last of the Pemmals. This 
objection is based on the assumption, made by most of the 
writers on the ancient history of Malabar following the lead of 
Dr. Gundhert, that the copper plate grants must have been 
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■ niacle by the Penunals anil not by any of tlie local kings after 
^ the division of Kerala.* There is however absolntely no war¬ 
rant for such an assumption. It is, on the other hand, more 
in keeping witli Malabar tmdition and the probabilities of 
history to suppose that these grants proceeded from local chiefs 
—the grant to the Jews and tlie one to the Mahodayapattanam 
division of Christians from the King of Cochin, and the grant 
to the Kurikkeni-Kollam Christians from the King of Quilon. 
The first two deeds make it clear that at the time of their 
execution Vcnad, Vemualanad, Ernad, Walluvanad and Perum- 
perayurnad were separate principalities; the rule of the 
grantr)rs of these charters was therefore confined practically to 
Perumpailappunad oi: the kingdom of Cochin. Surely there is 
no necessity here to invoke the shade of an eponymous Peru- 
mnl to stand sponsor to these grants; nor is any laboured 
(•xplanation necessary, like the one given by Di'. Gundhert and 
others, to account for the absence of the name of Pemmpadaiipu 
from the deeds. The introduction into the deeds of the names 
of the brother kings of Kerala is perfectly intelligible on 
this hypothesis. Custom was the law of the. land, and 
the same custom was common in every detail to all the 
Malabar States. The granting of important privileges, like 
those mentioned in the copper plate deeds, to a community 
altogether alien in religion and nationality was an innovation 
of no ordinary kind, and such a deviation from custom conld 
uot be made by any king without tlie knowledge and approval 
of the other kings of Kerala. The grants were therefore made 
by the Raja of Cochin with the knowledge and approval of the 
remaining Rajas mentioned alxivo. It is a significant fact that 
all the Jewish settlements and most of tlio.se ot the Mahodaya¬ 
pattanam Christians were in the teiTitory of Cochin and its 
feudatories. This preference was obviously due to their natural 
attachment to the State that granted to them such valued privi¬ 
leges. If these privileges were gi-anted to them by a Perumal 
who held sway over the whole of Kerala, their consistent 


* From the ■m.y in which moot writeni on thin subject hevo dealt with it, 
it would soem as if gnintsi on copper plates ooold bo niade only by the Pcnumtls 
and not by any of the kings of divided Kerala. The latest writer on the subject 
says, with refereuoe to the second of the abovo grants: '' Assuming the deed to 
belong to the eighth oentor}'. Dr. Burnell arrived at A. D. 774 os tho only possi¬ 
ble year. But on palDeogmphic grounds hfr. V. Venkayya, tho present acting 
Epigraphlst toGovemment, assigns the documont to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centurj', and Professor Kielbom would fix its date os Saturday, 15th March 1830. 

.If Professor Kielhom’s date for the Kottajnm plate of Viraraghava Chakrs- 

vorti is accepted, it must be inferred that a Perumal was ruling in a. D. 1830... 
The lost of the Perumals may therefore have ceased to cole some time between 
1320and 1342". {ifnlabar Diitrict Gautteer, pp. 8C and 42.) 
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avoidtuice of even such prosperous and favoured places 
Quilou, Calicut and Cannauore is inexplicable.* 


ast-’HAITKR II. 
HISTORY OF 
KKRAIiA. 


The kingdom of Parumpadappu or Cochin came into exis- ea«i/y 
tcnce on the division or dismembeiment of Kerala about the 
sixth century A. D. According to tradition, the first king of 
Cochin was the son of a sister of the last of the Perumals, and 
was therefore his direct heir under the MarumakJcuttayam 
law of succession. The name of tlie first king is said to have 
been Vira Kerala Varma, probably “the king of kings Vira 
Kerala Chakravarti ” of the Syrian copper plate, and it is in 
consequence of this that Vira Kerala became a standing appel¬ 
lation of the kings of Cochin, t Nothing however is 
definitely known about the early history of Cochin, and it will 
probably have to remain for ever involved in obscurity. 


Epigraphic research has brought to light the names— and Early 
but little more than the names— of three of the early kings of c^hiu. 
Cochin, Bhaskara Bavi Varma, Vira Raghava and Goda Itiivi 
Varma. The name of the first of these, “ the king of kings, the 
glorious IRraskara Ravi Varma ", appeara in the copper plate 
grant to the Jews, in the Tirunelli J copper plate and in a 
stouo in8crq)ticn in the well known temple of Trikkakara, four 
miles to the north-east of Emakulam. AVhether it is the name 
of the same king that appears in the three inscriptions is more 
than doubtful: most probably, the Bhaskara Bavi Vanua of the 
Tirunelli plate was a north Kolattiri king, while that of tlie 
Jcws’ deed and the Trikkakara inscription was one and the 


* Wimt of s|mcc preclndcs a fnllc-r diMCUxuiou of thv Kubjoct, but one or 
two additiowvl iwiiitM luuy hovrovor bo adverted to bore. If there ]>( any truth hi 
tho inforuuitiou received by Hr. I/S(au tluit there cxixtn at T^ptwr on the 
.Ar.ibiaii coiiHt the tombof a Hindu kiiin, who bocouuo a convert to iHlam, with 
llio iiiHcrii>tion “Abdul liiihiiuau Saiuiri, arrived A. H. dl-J: died A. H. 21C" 
(uorrcKi>ondiiig to S:i7—RSI A. D.), it i.s ubvioa>.ly a Eauioriii, not a I’eruiiiul, 
that liee buried there. Thin probably noootuitx fur the tradition regarding tho 
couvetHion of a Pemmal to Hnhannnodanixm. Tlie iietty chief of Emad would 
luivu luwuiuud tho high Kouudiiig title of liamoriu (king of the hilU and wavee) 
only after hu roxc coiiKidcrably in power and iinportunec. a work of geueratioiih. 
proUilily of coiituricx. Tlie cxiatenoo of u Eiiiuoriii ill tluH iicriod theroforo kIiowh 
Unit tho rule of tho I’oruiUikU ainio to a cIOho long before the ninth centuiy. It 
nuiy aliio lie mentioned here for what it in worth that n Malaiwliun tiuimbitiou 
of tho Jowi»h deed appoara iu aa old grantha pre«irvod in tho State archivm 
with tho following heading :—“ Copy of the copper pluto granted to the Mudali- 
yar (chief) of Jews by His HigbucMi (of Coclniil."’ Tho date of tho deed, 
according to this transbition, is 890 kf. E. (ISIS A. !>.} 

' t The full official designation iu tho vemaouior of the Rnpu of Cochin hoi 
been and is “Perumpadappu Gangadham Vira Kerala Tiikkovil Adhikarikal". 

" t A well known toiuplein North Wyovod. See Indian Anliqitary, XX, pp. 
285-092. 
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CHAiTEn II. same kiiigof Cocliin. The two temple inscriptions record certain 

HmwY transactions relating to temple dues, which are of no historical 

OF Cochin, importance, but the Jew’s deed is very interesting and import- 
ant, as it evidences the bestowal of important rights and 
privileges on an alien community like that of the Jews many 
centuries ago and as it also gives the names of the kingdoms 
into which Kerala was dividedon the tennination of the rule 
of the Perumals. The date of the deed is assumed by Dr. Bur¬ 
nell and others to be the eighth century, but it is a problem that 
still awaits solution. The date given in the grantha in the 
Stale archives, namely, 1215 A. D., is probably the correct 
one. The name of Vira Eaghava Chakravarti appeal's in 
the copper plate' deed which conferred on Maliodayapattanam 
Christians privileges similar to those conferred on the Jews 
by Bhaskara Kavi Varma. The king is described in the 
deed as one upon whom the blessed rule devolved through 
regular succession from the king of kings Vira Kerala Chakravar¬ 
ti ” (the first of the line). As regards the date of this deed. Dr. 
Burnell thought that A. D. 774 was the only possible year, 
but Dr. Kielhom would fix it as 15th March 13'20. The name 
of Goda Kavi Varma appears in a stone inscription in the 
Vishnu temple at Tripunittura, but nothing further is known ■ 
about him, nor is there any indication of its date in the 
inscription. 

Ch**^u In the first centuries of the Christian era, a number of 

’’ Jews immigrated into Kerala and settled iu that portion of it 
which afterwards became the kingdom of Cocliin, and Christia¬ 
nity also made its way into the country about the same time. 
Both these communities seem to have been allowed to remain in 
the country unmolested, and, helped on by their own enterprise 
and by the intercourse which they kept up with the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries, they appear to have steadily grown 
in prosperity and imporiance, so much so that the local kings 
by charters engraved incopper plates constituted them selfgovern- 
ing communities. By these charters, Joseph Babban was made 
the hereditary chief of the Jews, and Iravi Cottan that of the 
Christians, and they were also given the powers and privileges 
of Naduvazhi chiefs. Most of the privileges mentioned in the 
Jew’s deed are identical with those enumerated in the grant to 
the Christians, but the latter were also given the right of " the cur¬ 
ved sword ”, that is, the right of carrying arms, which was not 
granted to the Jews. These privileges must have been granted 
in return for substantial help, pecuniary and otherwise, which 
was'rendered to the kings by these trading communities in 
repelling foreign aggressions. 
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The Bmlimau colonists of Iveitilti did not take lonjf in ac- chaptkk ii. 
qniring a predominent position in the country. They gradually hwtor’y op 
established themselves in sixty-four grnmami (villages, cantons cochin. 
or colonie.s) scattered over the length and breadth of the laiid.i^innT^iTrniid 
and by their immense superiority in intelligence, culture and Chowmm 
knowledge, they acquired great ascendency over the people and 
their rulers. They became the jireceptora and guides of the peo¬ 
ple in both spiritual and temporal mattei-s and attained a 
commanding position in the comicils of the k-ing. Kpigrnphic 
research lias shown that from the fifth century fonvards the 
different dynasties of Kouthem India made grant after grant of 
lands to Brahmans, with libations of water (the well known in¬ 
cident of tlie mrattipperteivxxe m Malahar), in order to increase 
•the religious merit of thegrantornud of their deceased relatives. 

We may conclude from this and from their position as great 
landed proprietors in historical times tliat similar grants were 
made to the Brahmans on an extensive scale by the rulers and 
chiefs of Kerala. To protect their interest the lirahmans aiv 
said to have divided their sixty-four colonies into four circles 
represented by the four principal fframams of ravappur, Perin- 
chellur, Payyannur and Chenganiyur, and to have periodically 
elected a Tafij/ariVi to represent each circle in the council of 
the king at Timvanchikulam. Nor did they neglect the advant¬ 
ages of military training, as a section among them long 
continued to be/4yM(f/ia/)anis (weapon-bearers or armed men). In 
course of time—it is not known when and under what circum¬ 
stances—the whole community became split up into two 
antagonistic divisions known as theKMi-HsorfactionsofPanniyur 
and Chovaram, the names of two of the original sixty-four gra- 
viams. This division took place before the grant of the Syrian 
deed of Vira Kaghava Chakravarti, as these two factions are 
cited in it as witnesses. What opposing interests were represent¬ 
ed by the two divisions is not clear probably they were sectarian, 

Panniyur being Vishnuite and Chovaram Si vite. It is however wel 1 
known that every Namburi, every chief and every high caste man 
in Kerala (except probably Venad and Polanad) cameto be known 
as belonging to the one or the other of the.se factions, and that 
the Zamorin became the chief of the Panniyur and the King of 
Cochin that of the Chovaram faction. The points of distinction 
betw’een the two factions must in former times have been 
important and well marked, as they materially influenced the 
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CHAPTER 11. political ftlliances and combinations of Malabar chiefs for ccntur- 
him^y'of ifs. present however they are not perceptible except 
CocHrs. perhaps in the modes of dressing victuals.* 

Foroijm In the inscriptions of Southern India and in contempomry 
inviiMiow. literature, there arc references to repeated invasions and 

conquests of Kerala by the Cholas, the I’ondyas, the western 
Chalukyas, the Pallavas, the Rashtrakutas and othcra from the 
sixth to the fourteenth centuries. But the inflated language 
of poets and inscription writei's vaunting the victories and 
conquests of their patrons should be taken cu»i qrario galis. 
One invader is said to have withered up the Kerala king and 
another to have uprooted the Kerala ince, and yet the several 
kingdoms into which Kemla was divided remained in the 
sixteenth century practically what they wein at the time of the 
Jewisli deed. This could not have been the case if all the 
divisions of Kerala had been reiicatodly brought under subjec¬ 
tion by foreign invaders. No doubt, one State or another of 
Kerala was invaded more than once by tire Cholas, Chalukyas, 
Gangas and others, and tribute was probably drawn from one 
or more of the Malayali chiefs, but it is more than improbable 
that the whole of Kerala was pemianently conquered by any of 
these invaders. At any rate, ns pointed out by Mr. Logan, 
“ these invasions do not seem to have left ony permanent im¬ 
pression on the country or to have given rise to any changes 
among the niling famih'e8."t Cochin must have had her share 
of these troubles sevei-al tiiucs, but we know definitely of only 
two invasions in which she was individually interested. In 917 
A. D. a large Ganga anny consisting chiefly of cavalry invaded 
the territory of the Palghat Baja, bnt was driven back with 
great slaughter by Cochin, assisted by the Zamorin and the 

* Tlio rix’Aln- betn-ecn the fitctioiiK U now hartUy more than noniinnl, but 
it Rtruck tile Portugiicxe niul the Dntcli in their time rh iniporUnt. Dc Conto 
Rives an luscouut of the two divisions of the iMoplc, “one following the Zumoriii 
under the nivmo of Pnidarieuro nnd the other following the King of Cochin imder 
the name of Logiricuro''. (.fsio, Doc. V. Book I. Chapter I, M. S. tmuslntion.) 
Correa also gives » similar nceonnt, in which he calls the Cochin faction Joreculo. 
(Tjeoida* da Iiufia, Vol. V, p. Cantervisscher says, “ The adherents of tho 

two parties nre called the Pandotakooni and the Chodderakoers; and just as Italy 
was formerly tom by the two rival factions of tho Guelph and Ghibelliner, and 
Fngland distracted by tho want of the White and Red roses, and tho Netherlands 
hod to shed tears of blood owing to the ravages of the Kaabeljanoos and Flocks 
so has the tmmpet of war blown by the Pnndebikoen nnd Chodderakoers often 
summoned the princes of Malabar to mutual hostilities". [LtUtrt from Malabar, 
p. 49.) 

t The Manual of Malabar, Vol. I, p. Ml. 
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Kajas of PalgLatand Walluvaiiad. For this service and tot'HAiTKn ii. 
enable her the better to protect the country from invasion at h Sky ok 
tliis point, the Palghat Raja ceded to Cochin the territories cochin. 
known as Naludesam and Kodakaranad, which constitute the 
present Paluk of Chittur.* The next was tire successful inva* 
sion of the Chola King Kajendra II at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when he conquered Magodai or Tiruvanchi- 
kulain, and seized “ the crown pi-aised by many and the garland 
of the sun, family treasures which the arrow shooting (king of) 

Kerala rightfully woi-e; many ancient islands, whose old and 
great guard was the sea, which resounds with conches; the 
crown of pure gold worthy of Lakshmi, which Parasurama. 
having considered the fortifications of Sandimattova impreg¬ 
nable, had deposited there when in anger (he) bound the kings 
twenty-one times in battle. ” t 

In 1310, Malik Kofur overran the kingdoms of Sonthern Fourtut-nth 
India and crushed their power, and consequently the Malabar 
States, which were left undisturbed by the invasion, enjoyed 
immunity from foreign aggression and interference during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth ceutmies. These States, however-, 
especially those of Cochin and Calicut, were constantly at war 
with each other, each trying to get supremacy over the rest. 

Cochin was for long the chief power in Kerala, but her power 
was gi-adually weakened by dissensions in the royal family, 
which in the coui-se of time became divided into five branches 
or dynasties. Tho Zamorin, on the other hand, was but a 
minor chief at first, but he gi-adually extended and consoli¬ 
dated his ix)wer by bringing under subjection all the petty 
chiefs in his neighbourhood. He then tui-ned Iris anus 
against Cochin, and for the next four or five centuries tho 
rivali-y between these two ixrwers was the most important 
factor in the politics of Kerala. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the influence of the Zamorin began to pre¬ 
ponderate in Malabar, and before its close he acquired a sort 
of suzerainty over Cochin. Three circumstances mainly con¬ 
tributed to the success of the Zamorin in his schemes of 
aggrandizement. In the fourteenth century, Arab merchants 
began to settle in large numbere in Calicut and its 

• TUo Qratidhavari of tho Palghat Biijag, preser\ed m the Ka^-nIatl•Iu 
KsUtc. It io probably tho aimivoreaiy of thin victory (Aoitya-paAi) that i« still 
cclcbmtod every year at Chittur with great iwiup and ceremouy. 

t HouUi Indian intei xylioni, Vol. Ill, p. 28. 
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cMAiTKRii.neighbouihood, aiitl the Zamorin not only extended his 
HiKTOMY OF to tlieui, but Hlsoti'eatcd them with conspicuous 

COCHIN, favoui* and consideration. In return for these favours, the 
Muhamiuaduns i-endered effective aid to the Zainorin both in 
men and money in his campaigns against the neighbouring 
chiefs. The dissensions in the royal family of Cochin also 
materially helped the Znmorin in his schemes, as these en¬ 
abled him always to count confidently upon having allies in the 
enemy’s camp. The third circumstance was the bitter and 
uni'clenting enmity of the chiefs of Idappilli towards Cochin. 
'J’hc tract of land which comprises the present towns of 
Cochin and Mattancheri and their vicinity belonged originally 
to Idappilli, but eariy in the fifteenth century, the Kaja of 
Idappilli made a present of it to the King of Cochin who 
Iiappencd to be his sou. His successors resented this cession, 
of territory, and made rejreated attempts without success to 
regain it. They at last appealed to the Zamoiin for help, and 
in all his subsequent wars witlr Cochiu, the Zamorin was 
able to count upon the faithfol and consistent help of an ally 
whose territory was in tlie hear-t of Cochin. 

.\cuouiitM of It ruay be of soute interest to refer to the accounts given, 
travellers, j^y visited this coast in the fourteenth aud 

fifteenth centuries. Friar Jordanus of Hever-ac, who came to 
Quilou in 18*24 ami spent some years in mission work among 
the Nestorians, wanuly praises the rulers of Malabar for 
their toleration and tlie mildness of their rule^ and with regarvl 
to the-people lie says that “ they arc clean in their feeding, 
true in speech and eminent in justice, maiulaiuing carefully 
the privileges of every man according to his degree, as they 
liavc come down from old times 'J'he great Arab travel¬ 
ler Abu Abdulla Mahomed, belter known as Ibii Buiuta, came 
to this coast about 1847 and stayed three yeai’S, wandering in 
the Malabar cities. He has left a long account of Malabar, 
interesting exti*ucts from which appear elsewhere in this 
vollune. Li 1409, Ma Huant visited Cochin, and the follow¬ 
ing summary of his account is given by Mr. Geoige Phillips. J 

*' T1io king or rnlor ix of tlic NOliir ruco, uud is n Kuiouro bcli<n'cr in BuddhigiuS 
4>ud liuM tliu grcHtvMt nn'enMioe for olopluiutH and oxuu, and crc'}' uiominK 
at dav light prootrutiai hiuuelf before an innige of Buddlia. The king wears uo 

* Tho H wnfrr* of the Utiiit, edited by Col. H. Yule (Hakluyt Society). 

t ri»fo mite, i». d. 

{ Joiinial of the Aniaiic Sucieli/, .Viinl ISW*. 

I "Our traveller", Kiiyti Mr. rbillip iuu uolc, ‘‘makes no distinction 
between Buddhiun and Hinduism." 
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cloU,m« ou tJ.c ui,i»..r p«rt of hi* ; ho h.« *imply u Kauarc of *ilk ^^•0UI.dtHAlTEB II 

ound h.* loiiiK, kept III phicc by a colouml ^-aisl l«ud of the same niakm). uud >:aRLY 

on hw head a turlmn of yellow or white cotton cloth. The dnsw of tho officer « 
and the rich diffen. but little from that of the kiiiK. The house* am built of 
the wiKKl of the coeoauut tree, and tluitched wiUi it« laivo*. which miidec them 
p^cctly wntcr-tiKht. TlK-m aru five claascs of men in this kiiiKdom. The 
Nayiiw milk with the kin*. In tho flmt cla*. arc tho«o who sham their heads 
and have a thivsid or atriug haugiuR over their shouldem; tlv«e arc looked uixm 
UH bcloiiKiiig to the iiobloHt fiuniliea.* In tho aooond are tlie Slahomedaiw; in the 
third tho Chettia, who are the capitnlista ; in tlio fourth the Koliogn.f who act 
iw coinmisaion agents, and the fifth the Srukxra*. who live in houses whicli arc 
forbidden b>- tho Govcnimciit to bo more than throe feet high, and they are not 
allowed to waiv long garnioiita ; when abi-oad, if they liapiien to meet a Nayar 
or a Chetti, they at once prostrate thomsclvcs on tho ground, and dare not rise 
until they have passorl bj-; tlieso Mukwas get their living by fishing and carry¬ 
ing bnrdous. Tho uierchaiitii of this country carry on their business us iiedlais 
do ill China. Here also is another class of men, allied Chokis (Yogis), who lend 
austere lives like tho Taoists of China, but who, however, arc married. l*hcsc 
men from the time they aru bom do not have tlieir head* shaved or combed, 
but plait their hair into uorenil tails, which liaiig over tlicir shoulders; thev 
wear no clothes, but round their waists Hurt- fasten a strip of rathui, over which 
they luiiiga piece of white calico; they cany ii coiich-Khell, which they Wow as 
they go along the road; they are acoomiaiiicd by their wivm. who simply wear 
a simill bit of cotton roniid their loins. Alms of rice and money are gireii to 
them by the ixioplo whose Iioukck they visiteTIic soil is nnproduetire; pvp]>er, 
however, groivs on tlie hills and is extcusively cuUis'ated ; Ihisarticle is soldut five 
taels the l*’o—lio,{ which is four hundred CnUis of Chineso weight. All trading 
traiisactioiiK are airriud on by the (Ihettis, who buy the pepper from tho farmers 
when it is ri^, and sell it to foreign shiiM when they i»iss by. Ihey also biiy 
aiid collect precious stones luid other costly wares. A paul ireighiiig three-uiid- 
a-half aiudaruens am be bought for a hundred omices of silver. Coral is sold 
by tho Cutti; inferior pieces of oonil arecut into beads and iwlished b)- skilled 
workmen ; these arc also sold by weight. Thu coinage of the country is a gold 
liicce, allied fauani,$ weighing ono atudureen ; there is also a little sllxtir coin 
railed a Th-urli, which is used fur making small purulia.ses in tho market. I'if- 
icon Ta-urlis make a faiinm. There aru uu asses or gocso in this counlri', and 
there is iioilhcr wheat nor barley; rice, maixe, hemp, and millet abound. Arti¬ 
cle* of tribute arc scut to China by onr shiiw on their return voyage. ” 


Abdar-iYtisalc, a Persian envoy, visited Malabar in 1442, 
and Iiis description of the Zamoi’in’s rule may be taken os 
typical of the government of the Malabar States at the time. 
“ Security and justice, ” says he, “are so firmly established in 
the city (Calient) that the most wealthy merchants bring 
thither from maiitime countries considerable cargoes which 


• The Namburi Brahmans evidently, 
f It is not clear who these are. 

t Bflhar or bharam, which is equal to about 8 cwts. A tael is equal to 
five rupees approximately. 

9 Kcarly equal to eight oiuuis. 
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^**E^r*Y” unload, and unhesitatingly send to the uiax'kets and the 
IfisTOKY ot bazaai’s, without thinking in tlie meuutime of necessity of 
checking the accounts or keeping watch over the goods. The 
officers of tlie cnstoui-house take uijon themselves the charge 
of looking after the merchandize, over which they keep watch 
night and day. When a sale is effected, they make on them a 
charge of one-fortieth part; if they are not sold, they make 
no charge on them whatsoever.”* 

Cochin* Before we come to authentic history, it may not be out 
lutn^o- pbice to give some account of the state of the country and 
tory. its institutions at the beginning of the sLvteenth century 
before they were in any way affected by European influence. 
Owing however to the dearth of materials and to the want of 
facilities to utilize in their entirety such materials as do exist, 
the account will necessarily be incomplete and fragmentar 3 % 
But as breaking ground in regard to the several subjects dealt 
with and as throwing some light on the previous and subse¬ 
quent history of the country, it is hoped that the naiTativc will 
not be without interest. 

Extent o{ The kingdom of Cochin about this time comprised u much 
ilio State. extent of territory than it does now: it was reduced 

to its present limits by the conquests of the Zamorin and of 
Ti'avancoi*e in the eighteenth centuiy. In the south, Cochin 
then comprised Karapuram, Kurunad, Kunnatuad, and the 
petty chief-ships of Udayampernr, Chembil, Vadutala, etc., cor¬ 
responding approximately to the present Travancore taluks of 
Shertala, Kunuatnad and parts of Vaikam and Ettumaiuu', 
aud in the south, Vanneriuad of the Ponuani taluk and, pro 
bably, Kavalapara; while the Bajas of Porakad, Vadakiunkur, 
Maiigad and Parur, who ruled over the present taluks of 

• Ambalapuzha, Todnpuzlia, Meenachil, Muvattupuzha, Alang^l, 
Parur and part of Ettumanur were tributary to Cochin. 
Cranganur was at this time tributary to the Zamorin. The 
total ai-ea of the country including that of the tributary State.s 
was approximately 4,000 square miles. The extent however 
underwent constant fluctuations owing to the frequent wars 
that were waged with the neighbouring kings but under normal 
conditions the above represented the limits of the State. 

Tbo royal The royal family was divided into five tavazhis or branches, 

family. tbe Mutta, the Elaya, the Pallorutti, the Madattumkil or 

Muringur and the Chazhur tavazhis. Each branch seems to 


* It. H. Hitjor'a India ia Uts FifteoUk Century, 18. (Hakluyt 


Society). 
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have had its own family seat and crown lands for its support, ciuiteii ii. 
its own retainers and militia of Nayars, while the right of 

succession to the musnad was common to all, the eldest male - 

member of all the five branches taken together being the 
reigning Haja. The internal dissensions to which such a state 
of things naturally gave rise were the cause of the ixilitical 
entasculation of the country more than the growing irower of 
the Zamorin. In fact, the Zamorin took advantage of these 
dissensions to extend and consolidate his power and dominion, 
and, ns will be seen presently, in several of his wars one or 
more branches of the Cochin family were ranged on his side 
against the ruling head of their family. The peculiar custom 
that governed the succession to the mnsnad under certain 
circumstances was also a fniitful source of discoid. If the 
ruling chief grew too old or otherwise too feeble to govern the 
country etticiently in tliose troublous times, he relinquished the 
reins of government and led the life of a religious recluse, en¬ 
trusting the administration either to the rightful heir or to the 
next eldest member of his ow'n branch of tlio family. In the 
latter case, the regent wa.s bound, on the death of the retired 
chief, not only to make way for the rightful heir but also to 
retire from the world and become a religious recluse. The 
object of this latter provision was to prevent him from using 
against the succeeding ruler, as he might otherw'se be tempted 
to use, the power and prestige that he might have gained when 
he w'as acting as de facto sovereign of tlie State.* 

The government was based more or less on principles The go- 
resembling those of the feudal system of Europe in the middle 
ages. The king was the supreme ruler of the country, but 
local administration wa.s in the hands of hereditary chiefs 
subordinate to him. The kingdom W'as divided into a 

• The aocountK given by Portugu<sie writern of this ctuitom are to 
be understood os above explained. As they sUind, their (lecounts \vould sound 
propoatorous to local readers. Tbefollowing is from Mr. Whiteiiway’s liine of the 
J'ortiigiifte Power in Indio, pp. 107—“The cbiefUinship of Cochin had. 
at tho time of Almeida’s arrival them, become vacant through the operation of an 
oldcustom. The head of the Cochin linewss alwnysa prieot in chargeof the womhip 
of a temple, the next in siicocssion was the ruling chief. On the death of the 
head, therefow, the ruling chief—who in this case was Trimumpora, tho early 
^riond of the Portuguese—was promoted to tho temple. The question was, who was 
to succeed him ? The senior of tho sister's son it» the direct line was cloeely allied 
with the enemies of the Portuguese, and the latter arranged, though not without 
difficulty, to set him aside lor another nephew more favourable to themselves. 
Trimumpata died in 1610, when the Portuguese found it convenient to abolish 
this custom.” 
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. CHAPTER II. luunbor ot nads or districts of varying extent, each, pre- 
IN 1500 . Bided over by a hereditaiy chief called Nadiivazhi, and 
— each vad was for military and other purposes divided into 
dejta7HS, some of which were presided over hy hereditary 
JDesavazhis, while the others, being the private property of the 
Uaduvazld or the king, were administered by the latter directly 
or hy officers apixiinted by them. I’ho demyn was further snli- 
divided not into territorial units bat into caste or tribal groups 
such os the gramam of the Nainburis, the tara of the Nayavs, 
the cluri of the low castes, the temtorial limits of which, though 
more or Ic-ss well defined, overlapped each other. The nad and 
demm of this coast differed from analogous territorial divisions 
elsewhere in that they consisted not of so many towns and 
villages, but of so many Nayai's, such as the “ Five Hundred ” 
of Kodakaraniul, the “ Four Hundred” of Amiamanad and the 
” Three Hundred ” of Chengaxhinad. The affairs of the caste 
or tribal groups were under the management of headmen or 
ciders, Graminis, Karanavam, Tandam, etc., as the case might 
be. The Karanavans looked after the local affairs of the taiTi, 
superintended the cultivation of the desmenes of their chief, 
who might be a king, a Nadnvazhi, a Desavazhi or a mere 
janmi, received a share of the produce for their maintenance, and 
rendered military service to him, whenever called upon to do 
so. The Desavazhis, where they existed, ha<l the direction of 
all the affairs of the desani, and saw to the execution of all the 
orders sent to them by the king or the Nadnvazhi. They were 
. also military leaders, subject to (he authority of the N.odnvazhis, 
and marched at the head of their quotas when ordered to the 
field. The Nadnvazhis liad authority in their respective iiadu 
in all civil and military matters, bnt the extent of that authority 
and the degree ot their snbordination to tlie king depended 
upon their political status. All of them however were bound 
to maintain a number of men at arms, fixed according to their 
position and wealth, and to attend the king in his wars.* 

The Nftdtt- Tlie Nadnvazhi chiefs, by whatever designation they were 
styled, whether Raja or Acchan or Kaimal or merely Nayar, 
belonged to one of three classes, viz., Svariipi, Prabhn and 
Madamhi. All who had the power of life and death were 
Svarupis. A Svarupi might therefore be an independent king 
like that of Cochin or Calicut, or he might he a tributary Raja 

* The lutmee of the nndt into which Coohin and its feudatory State* wera 
at this time divided, the extent of each nod, the namm of the I^ndnvazhis and 
their respective status cannot now be (liven with fulness and accuracy. 
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like that of Porakad or Alangad, the onl_y restriction on whose('HAiTKn ii. 
power was tliat they could not make war or coin money with- 
out the sanction of their suzei'ain, or he might be a subordinate — 
chief like the Kaimal of Koratti or the Nainbiynr of Mnriyanad, 
governing a district under the orders of tlao king. The Prabhu 
differed from the third class of Svavupis only in that he had no 
power of life and death. He might Ixj wealthier and more 
powerful than a Svarupi, but he could not exercise the power 
of life and death unless he was raised to the rank of a Svarupi. 

The hladambis were petty chiefs with very limited powers, 
who had only very small bodies of mined ratainere nnder them, 
seldom exceeding a hundred in numhev. All had to pay the 
king a succes-sion fee or imruxhundurum, varying from two to 
1,‘200 fanams, a small annual tribute called amhtkazhcha, and an 
annual contribution for special protection variously called 
rnkshahhogam, chaugatam, jialmn, etc. The Madamhis hod to 
pay, besides these, the sisses-sment called kettuteagu, which was 
a cess levied only on three per cent, of the cocoanut trees in a 
garden. No regular land tax was levied from the Svarnpis and 
Prabhns, but they were called upon for special contributions on 
extraordinary occasions. The merits and defects of govern¬ 
ment through the agency of hereditary noble.s who were also 
commanders of armies arc self-evident. The conflicting 
interests of the chiefs and their mutual jealousies and misunder¬ 
standings led to endless quarrels and faction fights, and the 
countiT wa.s generally in a state of political effervescence. The 
same circumstances also made it the interest of the chiefs to 
protect their people and promote their prosperity, and that 
prosperity was not seriously interfered with by the wars and 
fights of those days, as tlie latter were governed by certain 
humanitarian rules and regtUations which were scrupulously 
observed by all parties. 

The majority of the Naduvozhi chiefs were Nayors, the ncvnsvMM. 
rest being Namburis, Kshatiiyas, Ambalavasis, and certain 
eccle^siastical heads^ The more important Drvasmms or religi¬ 
ous institutions of the Hindus occupied a peculiar position in 
those days, soniowhat similar to that of some of the Catholic 
churches in the middle ages which exercised temporal authority. 

They owned extensive lands, and in their domains they exer¬ 
cised, through their respective ecclesiastical heads, the powers of 
Naduvazhi chiefs, and were more or less independent in tempo¬ 
ral as well as in spiritnal matters. To have KsJutra-samban- 
dham, or authority of some kind or other in connection With 
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f'HAiTRR II. sncli t^-rajilcs, \vrt.<! conRlflcrod a great honour even hy princes 
and chiefs, and they constantly intrigned and fought to obtain 

- it without reference to the situation of such institutions. 

About this time, for instance, the rnleiN of Cochin. Calicut, 
Palgbnt and Kakkad acquired some iwwei’, more or less well 
defined, over the Tiruvilvamala Devasvani, which was (and 
even now is) sitaated in Cochin territoiT. Similarly, the Bajas 
of Vadakumkur, Panir and Poraknd managed to acquire some 
authority in connection with the Vadakunnathan, Perumanam 
and Kndalinanikkam Devtisvams respectively, all situated in 
the heart of Cochin, while Cochin came to exercise similar 
powers over ilie Tiruvalla and Haripad Pevasvams in Tmvan- 
core. This scramble for power over I'eligious institutions used 
tube prolific of disputes and misunderstandings, which have 
survived to our own times. 

Tho power Though the king exercised great authority overliis subjects 

odhc kins, chiefs, his power was not unlimited. In tlie firet place, 

personal equation was an important factor in the politics of old 
Cochin. If the king happened to be a weak man, his autliority 
w'as hntdly more tlian nominal, especially in the territories 
directly under the control of his chiefs. If he was a strongman 
aTid a capable ruler, he managed to exercise great power, but 
even the jiower of such a king ivas not absolute- The kuttam of 
the mil, or the national assembly, effectively curbed the jiower of 
the king, and would not tolerate any violation by him of the laws 
and usages of the country. “When a new king is crowned. " says 
Duarte Barbosa, “ all the grandees and former governoi-s make 
liiu; swear to maintain nil the laws of the late king, and to pay 
the debts which he owed, and to labour to recover that which 
other fonner kings had lost. And he takes this oath, holding a 
dmwn sword in his left hand, and his right hand placed upon 
a chain lit up with many oil wicks, in the midst of which is a 
gold ring, which he touches with his fingers, and then he sweats 
to maintain everything with that sword. When he has taken 
the oath, they sprinkle rice over his head, with many ceremonies 
of prayer and adoi'ation to tho sun, and immediately after, cer¬ 
tain counts, whom they (wH" Cayraal, along with all t!ie 
others of the royal Ifnenge, and the grandees, swear to liiiu 
in the same manner to serve him, and to be loyal and 
tme to him. The chiefs and the people thus obej'ed 
the king ungrudgingly so long as he remained within the 


- , • Tilt ContU of Eqst Africa and JIfalabor (Hakluyt Society), pp. 107—8, 
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liuiits of tl>e law. Evca if a kiug or chief were to worry souieoic\i*Ti:Rii. 
individuals, the whole comuiimity would notn'sc against him, 
hut if any order’s issued woi-e prejudicial to the interestsof the com- — 

niunity, the people would not submit to them. Hendrik Adrian 
Van llheede, the Dutch Governor of Cochin from 1673 to 1077 
and the celebrated author of Hortus Maiaburicun says" Sub¬ 
jects arc not Ixrund to observe any ordei-s, comnmiuls or whims 
and conncil decisions of the king which are at vai-iance with 
their laws, prosperity or privileges, and which they have ai>- 
provedof in their own territories and accepted at their political 
meetings. No king of Malabar has tlie p(.>wor to 

make contracts which are prejudicial to the interests of land¬ 
lords, nohlemeii, or Naj-ai-s; such a king would run the risk of 
Ireing expelled or rejected by' his subjects * , ’ Thu 

English East India Company’s Linguist at Calicut, reporting 
on certaiu commotions there, said:—“ These Nayai-s, being heads 
of Calient [Kjople, resemble the Parliament, and do not obey the 
king's dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when 
they do unwarmnuible sicts According to the Kendut- 
/w/t/t.-Paiusiimma separated the Naynrs into taras and sissigned 
to them the functions of “ the eye ", " the hand and •* the 
order ’’ (the power to supervise, to u.xecutcand to give order's), 

“ with a view to prevent the righlsfof all classes) from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse ". 

No Portuguese wi'iter has to my knowledge left any uo-»«- 
count of the National A.ssumblies of Malabar. The following 
account is thei'efoi'e extracted from the work of a Dutch 
writer:— I 

“ The only chuukH mwu tlieir arbilrnry power aru the geneinl aHiiuiiililiCH 
of the luvtion, which Are liowevcr Imt seldoin iielii. Thexe arc of two kinds: 
one asseiiiblvd under orders of the Ituja, tl:e other by tlie spoiihiiieous will 
of the i>eo)>le- Many yeiu's elapse lietwcen the recurrence of Uiese ossciU' 
blies. Those sumuioiied l>y tbe Kaja ure conducted as follows:—He 
desisitches inesHeugers, who by birth and descent arc entitled to this office, 
ill all directions to summon the people. ^Vheu collceted, they sit down in 
a circle ia the open air, a number of Nayare kcejiiug guaid around tliem. 

The proiMsitions are then discussed oJid measures rejected or adopted by 
unaninious silcuoe or clamour. Itut, in uffaii's of minor imixirUnce not 
afiecting the welfare of the whole community, the chiefs of the nation alone 
arc summoned, and decide upon the ijuestioii. The assemblifS collected by 
the will of the nation we conducted in much the same iimuuer, but with 


• Memoir on IheMalalmr Coast byJ.V. SpeinVan OoUbunonio, 17<3 A. D. 
t Logan’s Manual of Malabar, p. 80. 

{ Cantorvisschet's Letters from Malabar, pp. 76—7j 
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CH.VPTKK II. more imjMJluchiiby. Thcxc luc uevor IicKl exceiit in cu«cn of oinevgciicy 
COCHIN wlieiitliu lUja i* guilty of extreme tyranny orgros.'* \iulution of the law. 

Then, all the landed proiirictoifi aro bidden to attend, and 4Uiy one who 
dared refuse to obey tlie stmiinoiia would lx: subjeeted by tbe u.sHeinbly to 
Uic devaatation of bis gardens, bousiv, estates, lanks. etc., and, if be 
wore to jjci'sist in bis olwtiiiaey, would Ixj liable to be deiirived of bis [iri- 
vilcges and votes, or even to be sentenced to baiiisbnient. .Vs tbe object 
of titese jisseinblies is to tlnvart tbe will of tbe lUja, we me not suriirised 
to tind that bo does nil in bis jtower to obstruct tlieir deliberations. Ho 
)uw no right to attempt to )n»t them down by force of lunis, and, licsides, 
so many tbonsauds Hock to tbcse meetings tbul be would find diltieulty 
in so doing, if he tried : no be sends a troop of lads eullori Pttnilvni- Piille • 
with iastruetious to jirovoke tbein with idl maimer of Bimoyances, and to 
pelt them with stones, saud and dirt. Tbe Xayars on gnaitldo nil they eaii 
to keep off tbe nssailants witli their shields. Jf any one, provoked past 
endunmee, were to strike and bminiie of those youths, it woidd by their 
laws be regarded as a erinie of trea-son, the assembly would lie involvisl in 
a heavy line, mid Iw deprived of its inviolability; and tbe Kaja might then 
pivK'is'd ugaiiist them by arms; if be welf to fail in sniMlniiig tbein. ibey 
Would all desert llieir allegiance. .Vllies and iieiglilNinrs do their Is-sl In 
remedy all the niisebief tlieiiee ensuing and eiideitvoui' so to iiitereede 
U-twoeii the jiarlies that every one is eoiifinned in bis riglits."t 


Itevoiiuc. I'lic cliief »ourC0S of the king's revenue were tlie crowrt 
laiuls and customs. ^Vhut the e.Ktent of the crown lands at tliis 
time was and wh.at income was derived from them, there is no 
weans of ascertaining. As tlie property of the chiefs and 
vassals dying without heii's ii^heuted to the sovereign, this was 
obviously a steadily increasiug item of revenue. The chiefs en¬ 
joyed the same privilege with respect to persons dependent 
upon them. Owing to the large import and c.\iKjrt Inule Hint 
Cochin enjoyed with foreign countries, the customs duties 
formed a substautial portion of tlio king's income. A duly 
of 10 per cent, was levied on all iinixais and of (i i>ei’ cent, 
on all exports. About eighty years after the Portuguese 
established themselves in Cochin, these duties were divided 
between thorn and the Ifaja, the share of the former being 
about a thiixl. Besides these, inland customs at the rate of one 
per cent, at/ valorem were levied at a number of stations, and 
as these duties went to the king or tlie chiefs acconliug to the 
situation of the stations, payment of duty at one station did not 
exempt the goods from payment at any other station or stations 


* Slauds (or I'authira l-'illar. Thoir occupiitiou uovr is lucuinlscrrico in 
tbe inlace. 

t Porn fuller tronliuvut of tbo Hubject, wc Hr. K. P. Pndnuniablin 
Meuoii’s ivrticlc, PupntarAuxumbtM in Knrlyiitul ilrdkcvat Kerala, iu Itc Miiln- 
bur Quarterly Hoviow, Vol. V, pp, S—:i:l. ■ . . . 
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by which they were carried. Tlie avera{'c receipts on account of ♦.^h.mtkh n. 
customs during tlie Portuguese period amounted to between two 

and three laklis of rupcc-s a year. As already |K)intcd out, - 

tliough there was no regular land tux, the king derived a fair 
income from the garden lands held by Madambis on account of 
the kcltutengu levied thereon. 'I’liere were also sevend otlier 
items of receipt, * but the aggregate of these items formed but 
a small fraction of the total revenue. If the total revenue so 
derived was not largo, the expenditure to be provided for wa.s 
also not lieavy. As the administration, ciril and military, was 
conducted tlu'uugb hereditary chiefs who enjoyed large incomes 
from their tax-free lauds, the administrative exiicnditure was 
inconsiderable. The maiulenanee of the ro 3 'al fniuily iu pomp, 
tim conduct of religious and otlier ceremonies and tho support 
of charitable institutions wore the only heavy items of cxiienili- 
ture for which prevision was needed. 


* Tlio following uro thu sevoral source* of roveiiuv:— 

Ankiim, ffght, duel, Uittlc-NMi^cr, which mis the iiiuiicy the kiiiti received 
UK uiiipirc lictwceii two coiulmtuiits under the systeiu of Utttle-wiii;er. 

Chunl'nui. toll, custoiu, which has hccu referred to ulxA’e. 

Ktha, pciuilty, exuctiuK presents. The nsurputiuii of i^shites of such iiei;$h* 
liouriiiK Kujas, Niiduvazhis or other chiefs us mishtbu iiicapucituted from poverty 
or other cause from goverui)i({. 

Kialia, forxxd oon'tribntiou. 

slip, bluudur. Fines levied fur uccidentui, nuintoiitioiiiil crimes. 

I'uliii, fault, Hues levied for iiiteiitioiml crimes. 

l‘uni.tltiiMilnrniii, succession duty. 

J'liUii/iiltH /KitUM, AdnlleruuH women. Comiicnsitliun received for iimiu- 
hiiiiiii); vronicu cxoouimuniciitvd for iidiiKery, ciiicfty tnit nut exclusively of 
the Unihmuii enste, uiid for tho trouble of prcwntiiiK tbeir (fuiuK astray iiKuiu. 
Q'hu Hujus however often disisMod of them for money to lliu Chetti luuicluuiU 
on the coust. 

I'onuaripiiH, ((old-siftiiix. Royiilty to he {slid for siftiuK ;[old or, gciwrolly. 
Kold dust. 

TaUippanam, head money. Poll tux lovied from cortuiu cLuscs of pixiple. 

lUikifmbhoytim, pioteotiou money. These payments are for protcctiou 
fteuerally without boiug limited to any specific aid. 

ChanyaUim, aasociatiou or companionship. Payment luado for asinguiutf 
» sentinel or suard for protectiou. 

Katheha, 'offering, gift. A nuzxar paid aimoulty and on special occasions 
by title-holders and others. 

Adhtja urnkal, uitauduA vessels..Ship-wrecked vessols which have drifted 
ashore. 

Cherikal, pris'aic doiuaius’Or crown lands. 

Kalunvl freaks among cattle, wild elcpthauts, ivorj-, horn, tiger’s skin a^ 
claws, etc. 
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CHAiTKiiii. There was no written coile of laws at this time: custom or 

COC'HIN IN 

1500 . Huu'tjada was the law recognised in tho settlement of all dis- 
LitwTud This custom was based move or less on the Sastnts, the 

Justice. Bible uv tlie Koran, according a.s the parties concerned wove 
Hindus, Ohristinns or Muhaminadnns. The king was the foun- 
ttiin of justice, but in nduiinistering it, ho was assisted by bis 
Kutyakars and, in the nioro important and obscure cases, by 
Bitthmaus well versed in the Sastras. Svarupis and I’rabhus 
mlministored justice similarly in their own districts and to the 
e.\teiit of the powers entrusted to them. Caste disputes were 
generally disposed of by Brahman judges, while civil disputes 
were adjudged by the chief men of the Desam. Elinor offences 
were onqnited into and punishment inflicted on the spot by 
locid magistrates, who were generally Desavazhis. Grave crime.s 
were tried hy the king, Naduvazhis or siqwrior Kaiyakars, as- 
sistetl by Biuhiiiiu assessors. Tortuie was resorted to to induce 
8usi)ected persons to confess the truth, and if in cases of peivis- 
tent denial the complainants required it, they were subjected 
to trial by ordeal, of w'hich there were several kinds, the liro 
ordeal, the water ordeal and the (f/mfa (balance) ordeal being the 
most common. Capital punishment was awarded to persons con¬ 
victed of heinous crimes such ns sacrilege, murder, slaying or 
wounding a Brahman or cow, robbery and theft. For less heinous 
crimes, mutilation w'as a common form of punishment, but of all 
forms of punishment, fines were the commonest. Capital senten¬ 
ces were carried out by tho sword or by impalement: hanging 
did not come into vogue until a later period. The law wa.s 
however not the same for all clas-ses, but varied according to tho 
caste aud status of the culprit. Brahmans, fur instance, were 
punished for gmve crimes only by loss of ca-ste and banishment, 
and women by being sold os slaves. If a Nayar killed a low casto 
man, he was only fiued for the first offence. The administmtion 
of justice was free, no fee of any kind being levied from suitors. 
All contempoi-ary accounts agree that crime, especially that of 
theft, was rare in those days, and that people enjoyed secui'ity 
of life aud 2 >roperty to a remarkable extent.* 

Tho »niw The Nayars were the hereditary militia of the country, and 
practically they alone eiyoyed the privilege of carrying arms. 

. Such of the Brahmans, Ksbatriyas and Ambalavasis as cared to 


* Tho subjuct U IrcaUxI more tally iii Chnplor XIV, Aduiinisttaliou of 
Jutlico, where tho authorities ou wbieh the above account is based aru also 
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take up arms as a profession could do so, but tbeir number wascHAPTEa it. 
small. In every Desain there was a Knlari or gj’mimsiun'i 

maintained by hereditary instructor's for the military training -’ 

of the Nayar youths of the Desam. "At seven Years of Age 
they are put to School to learn the Use of their Weapons,-sybere, 
to make them nimble and active, their Sinnewes and Joints are 
stretched by skilful Fellows, and annointed with the Oyle 
Sosamus : By this annointing they become so light and nimble 
that they will winde and turn their Bodies as if they had no 
Bones, casting them forward, backw’oid, high and low, even to 
tho Astonisliment of the Beholders. Their continual Delight is 
in their AVeapon."* The weapons in the nse of which they aim¬ 
ed to acquire proficiency were the sword and shield, the bow and 
arrow, and the lance. The training of left-handed youths 
however was confined to bows and arrows. They underwent this 
tr-aining for a number of years and left the gynmasiunr only 
after their masters were 8atisfie<l with their skill and profi¬ 
ciency. Even after this, they attended the g>'mnasium for a 
fortnight or a mo\jth every year for the balance of their activo 
live.s. On leaving the institution, every young man appeared 
before the king or his Naduvazhi chief, presented the cus- 
toinaiy nuzzar and received his sword from him, whereupon he 
became a memljer of the protector guild and bound to fight and 
to die whenever called upon to do so by his chief. After this, he 
never left his home even for a short walk without his naked 
sword in his hand. The hereditary instructors bore the title of 
Panikar, Kurup or Kuruppal, t and were treated with great 
respect and consideration by their pupils throughout their 
lives. AVhenever the master and pupil met, whether on the ))nb- 
lic road or elsewhere, the latter, lowering his shield, leaned it 
against his legs, ptit his sword under his arm and saluted in the 
fashion of the country by putting his palms together. % 

As already stated, the arms of the Nayai's were lances, Ammand 
swords and shields, and bows and arrows. All these except the 


* Joluiston's “liflnlimu 0 / the mo»i famom Khigdom iit Itte War hi” 
<)iioted in Lofrnn'x Mtoitial of MaVxbar, p. 180. 

t The military inatruetora of the royal family were NamburU of a parti- 
cular family known aa Perattupuram near Trichur. They also bore the title of 
I*anikar. 

^ Hi^b class Native Christians also had the privilege of bearing arms, and 
fonght side by side with the Nayars. They had tbeir on-n Panikan orheroditarr 
military instmetors, but the Nayars and the Christiana did not show any mutual 
exclusiveness in this matter. Navas Panikan had Christian pupils and vice 
rrrsa. 
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c-HAPTRrtii.swofds'wei'e tastefully locqucrod, nntl tlicy glittered in the snn 
like looking glass. The shields wore made of hide strengthened 

- by hooi>s and nails of bras.s, while their holds were made of 

wood. The swords were of iron, not steel, and weiv mode in 
different shapes, some ■ curved and othei's straight and round, 
but all were generally short, and about one-third of their length 
from the handle was strengthened by an extra backing of iron. 
The hilts had no other guard than small pieces of elaborately 
moulded iron, wliich earned several little brass or copper rings 
that rattled in sword play. These guai'ds hardly covered the fin¬ 
gers. Fira arms were unknown till the advent of the Portuguese, 
and even after their introduction by the latter, the indigenous 
weapons retained their popularity. The archera and lancemen 
had no other dress than the ordinary mumht or white cloth 
reaching from the naval to the knee, with a small piece, white or 
colonred, tied tightly round the waist over the vimula. But the 
swordsmen, who formed the vanguard, wore silk or velvet coate 
wadded with cotton, which reached to the elbow and the thigh, 
and caps similarly wadded, with flai>s that covered the neck and 
nearly the. whole face. All shaved their face clean, but grew 
their hair long, and tied it in a knot at the top or l>ack of the 
head. 

With the Malayalis, war was a game governed by an elalm- 
rate set of rules, the violation of any one of which involved 
dishonour w'orse than death. All fighting was in the day time and 
in the open field, and it affected only tlioso who wero engaged 
in it. There were neither night attacks nor amhusendes ; no 
fruit tree was cut down in the enem\’’s country, nor devastation 
of any kind committed. The labourer in the field could go on 
willi his.work'unmolested while a fierce stniggle w’as going on 
in his immediate neighbourhood. The camps of the opposing 
parties were not far from each other, and both sides slept 
securely during night. At sunrise the men of both parties 
iningle<l together at the tank or the river where they bathed, and 
after putting on their clean dress and eating their rice, proceed¬ 
ed to the battle field, where they met, chewed their betel, and 
chatted and joked together till the fight was heralded by beat 
of drum by one or other of the parties. Tlie opposing parties 
then drew apart and fonre^l their ranks, but the fight w’ould 
begin only after the other side also had beaten its drum. The 
armies fought in close columns, the vanguard being composed 
of swordsmen, who slowly advanced, stooping low, and with their 
shields touching each other and the ground. Behind them came 
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the archerfs and the men wJinso inisitileR were heavy chihfi made ckaptkb ji 
of blackwood or circles of iron with sharp edges, and the rear 
WAS foimed by lancemen with their spears and javelins. All —* 

were on foot, cavalry being unknown among the Na5ai-s. The 
advance was very slow, each side seeking a vulnerable point in 
the ranks of the other, and sometimes a whole day was spent 
in a succession of advances and retreats. Wlien once the ranks 
of either side broke, the fight l)ecame a mdlde, generally result- 
ing in great slaxighter. In the midst of this sanguinary conflict 
the drum sounded the cessation of hostilities on the approach 
of sunset, when the combatants at once lowered their wea^wns 
and cea.sed the fight. After this, the two sides again mingled 
and chatted together without the least sign of bad blood, coolly 
discussing the events of the day. Victory in war was never 
followed by the annexation of the territory of the vanquished 
king. The latter might l)e made tributary to the victor, or 
might even be deposed and another incmi)er of the same family 
installed in his place But the integrity of his country as a 
separate principality was never interfere<i with. This highly 
•artificial system seems to have been due partly to the human¬ 
ising influence of the Brahmans, who introduced these rules to 
mitigate the ferocity of the non-Aryan races that came under 
their teaching, and partly to the fact that the Malayalis had for 
•centuries to fight only their fellows in caste and religion, and 
not any foreign enemy to whom all was fair i.i war. The exigen¬ 
cies of the wars with, the Portuguese rendered the observance 
of the.rulcs impossible, and the system broke down early in the 
sixteenth century. 

According to Portuguese writers, fidelity to their employ- Blood (cud*, 
era was the most prominent feature of the character of the 
Nayars, and taking advantage of it, the Portuguese employed 
them as Changatums, i. e., convoys and guards. It was the duty 
of a Changatam to defend with his life any - pei-son or property 
entrusted to him, and this duty the Nayars discharged faithfully 
and unflinchingly. • The killing of a Changatam or, for the 
matter of that, any Nayar, except in a regular battle or duel, 
involved the aggressors in a Kudip}Mka or blood feud with the 
relatives of the victim, which could be made up only after a 
bl«<ody vengeance was taken. The death of a king or prince in 


• If ft Nftyftr neglected this dntr or showed cowardice in ft fight, he wai 
degraded to the caste o( XoMron* or potter*. * Kosavan ' ia still a term of 
reproach among them, but ita significance is not now generally imderstood. " ■' • 


i 
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CHATTRR n. battle also occasioned a similar fend, such of his followers as sur- 
Cochin ik 

isoo. vived the l)attle being bound to become Cliarars * (or men who 
devote tliemselve.8 to death) and to take as forinidahle a venge¬ 
ance as they could accomplish. They shaved off their hair even 
.tetheiroye-bi-ows os a sign of monming, and after taking solemn 
leave of their rolalives and friends, node their way to the 
enemy’s country, attacking and killing a? many of the enemies 
ns they could, till in turn they were themselves killed off ono by 
one sooner or later, t 

Rhani To keep np the military spirit of the Nayars, it was usual 

j,q|,| fencing matches and .sham combats in the year.s in 
which thei’e were no wars. In these jousts or combats, seveml 
hundred men, sometimes a thousand, attacked ane<]ual number, 
anned with swoid and shield, and inflicted mutual woundsi 
more or less serious, and sometimes deaths also took place. 
These combats were genemlly held at the time of the Onmn 
festival. 

Trade and The cultivation of rice, pepper and cocoanut was the chief 
oocupitiou. (,f tjje people; moit of the finite and vegetables 

which ai’c now familiar to us were also cultivated. The actual 
work in the field was done by aggrestal slaves, the Nayars 
supervising this work for their king, chiefs and nobles, who 
were the solo proprietors of the soil. Though Ibn Batnta found 
as far back as the fourteenth century that, “in nil the space of 
two months’ journey, there was not a space fi’ec from culti¬ 
vation", Cochin did not, at the period under i-evicw, pi-oduce 
enough grain to support its populatiijn. Kice had to be imported 
from the Coromandal Coast and distributed throughout the 
country by MuJiammodan traders under one Mahomed 
Marekknr, to whom the king had granted the monopoly of the 
import trade in rice. Cocoanut was als6 largely cultivated; 
cocoanut and cocoanut oil being among the chief articles of 
c.xport. But the most important article of cultivation ns well ns 
of export was i>epper. “Their country is that from which black 
pepptir is brought ; and this is the far gi-eater part of their 
produce and cultui'e. The pepper tree resembles that of the 
dark grape. They plant it near that of the cocoanut, and make 
frame work for it, just as they do for the grape tree. It has, 
howevei*. no tendrils, and tho tree itself resembles the leaves of 

* Portu^piMe, Amoiieot. 

t The in(omui(.ion contAined in thin and the three preceding imragraph* 
is taken inninly fi-om Correa's T^ndax da India, Vol. 1, p. 894 tt xej. ()I. S. 
translation.) 
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a biwuble. When tlie autumn iimvus, it is npe; tlicu they chaiteu ii. 
cut it, ami spread it just as they do giupes, and thus it is dried 

by the sun’*. • It appears from Correa and other writei's that- 

Cocluii prorUicod about this time more pepper than most other 
Malabar Stsites, luit its cultivation is almost entirely neglected 
?i()\v. Among other articles of export, besides pepper and 
cocoanut, were areea, cardamom, ginger and jaggery. The 
chief emporium of tnule wius the port of Cochin, wliic’a 
“posses.ses a very fine large river where many and great ships 
enter, lx»th Portuguese and Moorish. And within it is a very 
hu'go city inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, who are Chettis 
aud Guzanityas and Jews, natives of the country. The Moors 
and Chettis are great merchants and own many ships, and trade 
mueh with Coromaiidal, Camhay, Cheul, and Dabul. ” t 

The rivers and bnck-watei’s of the State were the main Mem* <>/ 
channel of eojumunication and trade. Several kinds of cargo 
and passenger boats, lUiule locall\', were in use, of which a few 
are shown in the illusti'ntion. Kotuls were nut in existence, 
but only loot paths, and cousrtiueutly wheeled traffic was 
unknown. Even pack bullocks came into use but in compara¬ 
tively recent times. “No one travels in these parts", Avrote 
Ihii liatiita, “upon beiists of buixlen, nor is thei'e any horse 
fumul except Avith the king, wlio is therefore the only ^HJiAjou 
who rides. "WhoJi, however, any merchaht has to sell or buy 
goods, they are cjvrried upon the backs of men, who are always 
ready to do so (for liire). EA’ery one of these men has a long staff, 
which is shod Avith iix>u at its extremity and at the top has a 
hook. When, therefoi-e, lie is tired with his burden, ho sets up 
his stalT in the earth like a pillar and places the burden up on it: 
and when he has rested, he again takes up his burden without 
the assistance of another. With one merchant you Avill see one 
or tAA'o hundred of these carriers, the mei’chant himself Avalking- 
Hut AA-hcu the nobles puss from place to place, they ride in a 
dula (palanquin) made of Avood, something like a box, and Avhich 
is carried upon tlie shoulders of slaA-es and hirelings.” Avenue 
trees and Avater pnndals Avere as much in evidence then as now, 

“The Avhole of the way by land lies under the shade of tmes, 
and the distance of every half mile there is a house made of 
Avood, in which there are chambers htted up for the reception 
of comers and goer's, Avliether they be Moslems or infidels. To * 


• The Travels o/ Ibn Batata, by tho R«r. S*mu*l Lee. 
t The Coasts 0 / Hast Africa and Ualabar by Doartt Bi»rbc»«, p. 156. 
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CHAPTER II. each of these thei'e is a well, out of which they diiuk; and over 
infidel appointed to give diink. To the infidels he 

- supplies this in vessels; to tiic Mo.slcins he pom’s it in their 

hands. ”* 

ADviwT OF In July 1497, King Emmanuel of Portugal fitted out an 
THB HouTu-espedition consisting of three ve-ssels and 17Umen, and despatch* 
it under the command of Vasco 11a Gama to try to 
expedition, discover an ocean route to India. The stpiadron doublet! the 
Cape of Good Hope in Xovember, and after a series of vicissi¬ 
tudes arrived off Calicut on the ‘20th May 1498. Da Gama 
was received graciously by the Zamorin, who looked for¬ 
ward to an increased eustoiuK revenue from the Portuguese 
trade. Put the Arab iiioi'cbanls, who w'cre very influcutial at 
Calicut and had the monopoly of the trade between the Mala¬ 
bar Coast and the west, soon ))erceive<l that the ocean route 
discovered by tire Portuguese would imperil the commercial’ 
atlvantagcs that they had hitlierto enjoyed. They accordingly 
exerted their great influence in the place to throw ob¬ 
stacles in the way of the Poi-tuguese and create distrust in 
the minds of the Zamorin and his officers. Da Gama never¬ 
theless obtained an audience of tlie Zamorin and permission to 
build a factoiy at Calicut, and departed on the iHOth August 
Avith rich oaigucs and a letter from the Zamonn to the King of 
Portugal propcKsing an intcrehango of cummei'ce. Da Gama 
Jiowever did not sail Avitliout some .serious misundersunding 
with the*Zamonn. iii'.d eventually carried off’liVe natives of 
Calicut as captives in his vitssel. On his way up the coast, ho 
touched at Camiuuore, ivherc the king loaded him with gifts 
and signed a treaty of friemlsliip written on gold leaf. Da Gama 
roaohcil Lisbon on the ISlli September 1499 with only two* 
vessels and 55 men, tlic nwt having perished during the 
cxiicdition. 

Cabral'K ex- Tile rctum of Da Gama with a eai’go which repaid sixty 
pjli.i3u. times the cost of the exiiedition tired ihc ambition of the Portu- 
gueso king and people, who lust no time in fitting out anotlier 


* Scvoral Kttbjccts. 8Uth wi luurriuKO, inhcritsiHx', (IwuUiuR, drew, food, 
eio., luivo not been doilt with in this account om tboy bnve undurgone no niatoriiil 
cluinge* during tho Inst four centuries. Such changcii us they have undergono 
will bo referred to in Chapter ITT. 

I Tlio ailtliurilioi relied i>ii for the 1ii«t(iry of Ibe l‘ortuguciic is-riod, 
where no other authority IK quolctl arc (1) Tlir I'orluijncuc in Inditt In' K. t'. 
IittUTcna ; (3) The Uine of (he J'urliiijiiese Tvuvr' in India by K. S. Wbileawiiy ; 
and (8) r/ic a JUlujaUiu work b}-Dr. Ciuuden, 
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expeditiDii. The new fleet was placed under thccouiiuaudof Pedro chaitku ii. 
Alverez Cabrul, and consisted of thirteen vessels strongly anucd 
with artillerj’, and carried 1,200 men. The expedition stai’ted the I'oktu- 
ou the yth March 1500, and after discovering Brazil on the way 


out, reached Calicut on the 13th September. Cabral was well 
received bj’ the Zmuorin, and with his permission the Portu¬ 
guese established a factory at Calicut for the purchase of spices* 
But the Moors did everything they could to prevent the Portu¬ 
guese from obtaining spices, whereuiK)n Cabml hastened the 
collection of cargo by seizing a Moorish vessel that was loading 
in the harbour. The Moors on shore thereu]>on became greatly 
excited and sacked the factory at Calicut, slaying the factor Avtcs 
Correa and fifty-three of his men. Cabral retaliated by des¬ 
troying ten .4rab ships and bombarding the town for two days, 
after which he sailed down the coast to Cochin, burning two 
moi'o Calicut vessels on his way. 


Cabml arrived at the port of Cochin on the •24th Boceinber, Cabwl in 
and despatched on shore a native Chinstian named Michael 
Jogne, who hiul taken passage in one of the vessels to visit 
Komc and the Holy l^and. Accompanied by a European, 

Michael waited on the king, Goda Varma or Unni Goda Varma 
Koil Tirumulpad,* in Jiis palace situated near what is now 
known as the Calvetty hridge, and wa.s received in a friendly 
mauiitp. The king sent through him a message to Cabml that 
he might purchase spices for money or give memhaudise in 
exchange for them as was most convenient to him, and also 
suggested that, with a view to avoid any misunderstiuid- 
iiig and to create mutual confidence, it would be best for 
him to scud Nayar hostages on board the fleet. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done, though Cabml professed it to be unnecessary, 
the Nayai-s. being exchanged for others every morning and 
evening. Cabml. then visited the king, and after exchanging 
presents and compliments, an alliance of frienship was signed, 
the Portuguese promising him to add Calient to his dominions 
at some future time. A factory was given to the Portuguese, 
in which Goncalo Gil Barbo.sa was placed as factor, witli six 
othem to assist liim, and pepper and other articles were pro¬ 
cured with such expedition that wnthin a fortnight all the sliijis 
were full. Cabml was in every respect much pleased with the 


• Most I’ortii^uwc wTiten ({ivo llio kixiK’n unuio «» TriinumiMra, ini*- 
takiuK the lillo Tiruiuuliwtl for llw actuaT amo. JJou»« Iho imuio 

correctly- 


Li 
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CHAiTUB 11 . King of Cochin, who, although much less wealthy than tlic 
\D\-BOTOp Zamorin and consequently not living in so much state, was 
TKK I’ORTC- greatly superior to him in every other respect, being honest 
ju ijis dealings and intelh’gent and truthful in his conversation. 
At Cochin, Cabral received deputations from the rulers of Can- 
nauoro and Quilon, offering to supply pepi>er and spices at 
cheaper i-ates, but their offer’s w'cre politely declined. 


Ciibnird do- Before Cabr’al's departure, the Raja errtrnsted to him a 
letter of friendship w ritten on gold leaf to be delivered to the 
King of Portugal, and a rich collar of pearls and precious stones 
and a box full of rich white silk to be presented to the Queen. 
As Cabral was preparing to leaveCochinou the 10 th January 1501, 
a Calicut fleet, carrying 1,500 men, was descried off the har-- 
bour, atrd was chased b}’ Cabr’al. On the following day, the 
two fleets loj' bccuhned in sight of each other, but, on the wind 
freslrening oguiit, Cabral gave up the chose and sailed away. 
On his way he put in at Cannauore, and received oir bourd art 
ambassador from the kiug of that countr-y to the King of 
Portugal, together with presents and the offer of free trade with 
that port. He started on his voyage home on the ICth Jarruary, 
car-tying with him (accidentally, os he asserted) the two Nayar 
hostages, and leaving behind him his factor and people without 
any atterupt to provide for their safety,* Cabrivl returned to 
Lisixrn w'illi a rich freight, but he lost seveir cjf ‘firs thirteen 
vcsscis in distant and tenii>estuuus seas. 


* Tlio uaiiiCH of liuKtu^n were IdikkclH Mvnon itiMl I’sintiitfixtr Morion. 
The former kocuu to haru roluriivd to C'ocbiii iiixl licou irvciitiurlly viiiiiloyul liy 
the PortuforesQ aH their chief interpreter. There w«a a Kaviir youth in tho Nliip, 
vrho 'ma also etirried oR with the hostAges. He is siiid to have been related to tlio 
king: probably a lunr relation of his consort. His history, ns told by Correa, is 
verv- interesting. Cabral presented the young uuiii to tho King of Portugal, 
dressed iu tho fashion of ths Hariir warriors of the time. He had iricked up soino 
knowledge of Portuguese during the voyitgo and spoke to tho king in that 
language. Ho was at first put up with Cabral, and under a good tutor ho soon 
learned to read and write Portuguese rcnmrkably well. He went to the palace fre¬ 
quently, os tho king liked to Eoo and talk to him. One Sunday when tho king was 
hearing muss in the Hospital Church at Lisbon, tho Nayar youth stood by him, 
and, when tho sen-ice was over, told the king that he woiitod to booumo li 
Christian. He was accordingly baptised ut once by Bishop Calcodithit, and was 
named itnnuel after the king, Vasco Da Goma and Cubr.\l standing godfathers. 
A house was presented to him and a handsome poirsiou settled upon him by the 
king, and ho lived like a fidalgo. Ho used to correspond regularly with tho King 
of Goehin in MalayaUun about niattors relating to the two countries. Ho died 
in Portugal, and was by the king’s order honourably buried in the Cathedral of 
Evora, his wealth being divided between the churches and his servants as pro¬ 
vided in bit will. (Lendat da India, Tom I, Chapter XV, SI. S. translation.^ 
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Tliufi began the connection of Knroiienns witli Cochin cHAPTEnii. 
which has lasted for over four centurioR. The king was natiu'ally ^dv op 
offended with Cabral for carrying off the hostagas, Init he took thk Portc- 
no reprisals against the defenceless Portuguese left in his power. 

On the other hand, he took every care of them, and lest their The Portu- 
eneinies the Moors might attempt to massacre them, he per- *“ 

mitted them to sleep within the walls of the palace and provided 
them with a gjiard of Nayars to protect them whenever they 
went out. The Raja’s conduct was probably not uninfluenced 
by the hope that with Portuguese assistance he could free him¬ 
self from the irksome domination of the Znmorin : it was none 
the less w’orthy of all praise. 

Before Cabral’s return, the King of Portugal liad sent forth . Nm-n’i 
in April 1501 another sijuadron of four vessels under Joao da 
Nova, W’ho on his way out received information regarding the 
di.spo.sition of the ^falayali Rajas towards the Portnguese. Ho 
proceeded first to Cannanore, where he was well received, and 
arranged to take in goods on his retum from Cochin. On his 
way to Cochin, ho encountered the Zamoi'in's fleet and sank five 
large vessels and nine paraos, and consequently he was received 
with great warmth on his arrival there. He was pleased with 
the account of the good treatment received by the Portuguese 
in Cochin, hut found that by the machination of the Moors he 
cop)d not get pepper in exchange for Portuguese merchandise. 

As he was not provided with ready money, he lost all hopes of 
prpviding lading for his vessels, but the king, when infonned 
of tjhis difficulty, at once became Da Nova’s security for tlie 
required quantity of pepper and spices. After inflicting another 
defeat on the Zamorin’s fleet and leaving his European merchan- 
di.se for disposal in Cannanore, Da Nova sailed for Portugal. 

The information brought by Cabral decided the indig- Oama'R 
nant King of Portugal to despatch a larger and better equippetl 
expedition to wreak further vengeance on the Zamorin. Ac¬ 
cordingly in February 1502 he sent forth a great fleet of twenty 
ships under Va.sco Da Glama as Admiral of the Indian Seas, with 
instructions to leave five caravels under Vincent Sodre to guard 
the Malabar Coast On arriving at Cannanore, Da Gama got 
the /volattiri King to agree to the adoption of a fixed scale of 
prices in the Portuguese factor}', and arranged for the issue of 
passes by the factor to ensure safe passage to all Cannanore 
merchants. He then proceeded to Calicut, where the Zamorin 
offered satisfaction for the outrage on Cabral’s factory, but Da 
Gama refused to listen to any suggestions of peace until the 
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rnAiTRii II. Mooi-s ■were, turned out of llie country. On receiving a refusal 

ADVKNT OP the Zaniorin, lie repeatedly Iximbavded Calicut and almost 

THRPOHTc-annihilated its Arab merehant fleet. On the 7th November he 
_liJ' arrived at Cochin, where the factor gave Da Gama a very satis¬ 
factory account of the pi-oofs constantly afforded by the king 
of his friendliness towards tho Portuguese, and the day after 
his arrival, the admiral went on shore and visited the king, rvho 
received him in great state and wnth wann coi-diality. After an 
exchange of compliments, Da Gama handed to him a letter and 
jiresents* from the King of Portugal, which were received with 
great pleasure, after which the king’s brother entered the room 
and saluted the Admiral with exti’eme friendlines-s.T All business 
matteiN were soon arranged, and an agreement concluded re¬ 
garding the scale of prices and the issue of passports on the 
same tenns as those secured in Caimanore. The Queen of 
Quilon now expressed a desire to establish trade relations witli 
the Portuguese, and a similar agreement was accordingly con¬ 
cluded with her on the half-hearted recommendation of her 
friend the Kaja of Cochin. After this, Vasco Da Garoa set sail 
on the homeward voyage, and on the way encountered nnothef 
Calient fleet, which hecorapletely destroyed. He reached Portugal 
on the 1 st Septeralier 1.503, where honours and rewards werp 
’showered on him by the king. The object of Da Gama’s second 
expedition was fo secure a penuauent foot-hold on the Indian 
coast for armed commerce, and this ta.sk he thoroughly ac¬ 
complished. He established clo.se coraineitaal relations at four 


•Tlie prcMiits were a Roblet with a petlcstal niid covered with a lid which 
contnined'i.OOO cciixAdoH, a piece of rich broc.\dc, 'i4 pioccK of vcIveU, fuitiiuand 
coloured dainaxkx, and a chair covered with brootdo and ulnddod with ailver nailH, 
with ciiahiona to match. After the coiicluaion of the a;;recinvnt, DaOaiiu further 
presented to the kiuKA crown of gold and a ailwrgilt haainewer, audio the I'rinw, 
an cnamcllod collar onnimontod with jowela in tho form of a chain, and a round 
tunt >»ith doublolininga ofcolonrod aatin. Thu Uaja’a return pruaenta wore “two 
gold bntcolotA net with precious atones, a >»iah or turban used by tho ^foora of 
cloth of ailver, two great piece* of Bengal cotton cloth, and a stone as large as a 
walnut taken from tho head of an animal C4illed bulgoldolf, which is oxoecdinglv 
rare and is saidto be an antidote against nil kinds of poison". Tho last seems to 
be gornchnnn (Torrnia eordi/oJui). 


f'Tho prince tlion entered, who enmefrom without to see the Captain-Major. 
WTien he entered with his sword and buckler, he placed himsolf before tho king, 
with his foot close together, and Uid down his buckler against his legs, and put 
his sword under his arm, and joined his hands together, raising them above hia 
hood, and lowered them closed together to bis breast. WTicn ho entered the 
Captain-Major remained all the time standing until the prince had flnishod his 
s^utations to the king: then he turned towards the Captoin-Major, who saluted 

.Tho princo took his right hand between his. as 
the hmg done, and spoke to him words of friendship ITIit Three rotma/a 
of I flare Da Onma, by the Hon. H. R. J. Stonlcy, p. 342.) ^ 
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of the Malubnr poi’ts aud left behind battciies at two of them, ciiApTiiiiif. 
together with a squadron under Vincente Sodre as Captain- 
Major of the Indian Reas.* 

The Zaiuurin and the Arab merchants were burning to__ 

avenge the tortures and outrages Da Gama had inflicted, and \iiv«wicu <rf 
the -Zainorin was also jealous of the growing iinpoi'tance and 
prosperity of Cochin brought cn by the Portuguese alliance. 

The departure of Da Gama was therefore the signal fur the 
outbreak of hostilities between the Zainorin and Cochin. The 
former demanded the surrender of the Portuguese factoi-s left 
under the protectioii of the Raja of-Coehiu, but the latter abso¬ 
lutely refused to comply with the demand. There were seveml 
among the Cochin princes and chiefs who liked the cruel and 
rapacious foreignei-s as little as the threatened war witli the 
Zainorin, and they also endeavonred to persuade the king to 
deliver up the Portuguese, but the king scouted tlieir advice, 
preferring to submit to the anticipated evils of an invasion 
rather than to commit such a breach of faith. The Zamorin 
therefore collected a large aiiny at Ponuani and was joined by 
lliO <3ochin malcontents. At the head of a force of 50,000 men 
ho marched towards Idappilli t wdiose chief was his consistent 
ally, and entered Cochin territory on the 81st March 1503. At 
this time, Vincente Sodre anived at Cochin with his coasting 
s<]uadvon, aud was strongly urged by the Raja and the factors fo 
remain and afford assistance against the threatened invasion, but 
he turned a deaf ear to all arguments and entreaties and sailed 
fur the Red Sea, urging that his oidcre were to cruise and to 
intercept the Arabian ships trading with India. 'I'he Portu¬ 
guese who were in Cochin offered thereupon to rcliro to 
Canimuore in order to relieve Cochin from the impending 
danger, but this the king would not hear of. 


• " Dll Uhuui'k Huccesliod wore, liowovor, Htuiiioil hy criwItioH uevor to 
f«n{uttvii. On <aii>turing tho Culicut fleut, Iiu uiil off the Iiaoiid, mtK uiid iiomi. 
of the crow, eight liuudrod inoii, Hiid sent them litnpcd up with drj-lewv«« to tlw 
Hnjii to muke » curry of. Tho teeth of the priKOiierw were beuuni down their 
throAtN with eUveai. A Braluuuu mcieeuger wjih oouipellod to coufewt hinwclf u 
spj’ under the torture of live coaIu. His liiw end enrs were cut off. the carK of uii 
uiicloiiu auiinal—« dog—were sowu to l»i» head; and the >uiitilat«<d wretch wu* 
returned to the Zamorin. D»i Gauia’* flag-aip4*iu, Vinceuto Sodn-, mwiigdl 
sonic iuKUltiug word*, real or iinagiuaiy, of which the CainiuiiorBlUpi complained, 
by flogging tho chief Arab mcrcluint of tho place till Iw fainted. fUIiiig his 
mouth with dirt and tying over it a piece of bacon " . (.4 iMoiy of Jif itish 
India, by Sir W. W. Huutcr, Vol. I, p. 109). 

t The “ Bepoliin " of Portuguese aud Dutch writow. 
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7u thu liioantiuie, the king raised what troops he could, 
and despatched an army of 5,500 men* under tiie coinniand of 
his brother t to gu^rd the ford to Fallurutti, through which 
it was reported that the Zaiuorin would advance. This brother 
was the prina; whom Vasco Da Gama saw with the king and 
who “was considered the bravest and most fortunate warrior 
in Miilnbar”. t On. the 2iid April the Zamorin made nu 
attempt to force a passage -by the ford, but in spite of his 
ininieuso superiority in nuiubei-s, he was forced to retire with 
considerjible loss. The next day a laiger force led b}' tlu; 
Ituja of Idappilli made the attempt, but with no better success. 
Ilaviug been repulsed, with great los.s in these aud several 
Kubse((uent attempts to force the passage, the Zamoriu con¬ 
trived to gain over to hi.s interest, by inejms of large binljes, the 
paymaster of the (Jochin arnij-, who by no.glectiug to inaki! 
reguhu- payments to the troops not only obliged these to come 
up to Cochin, but kept Ihein waiting there to receive their 
lutiuns. Taking advantage of tlie absence of so many men, 
the Zamorin made an assault with all his force by laud and 
water, and foixcd the prince to retire to a gi-ovo of iwlni tixies 
in Arur, whei-e he was surrounded by the whole army of Uali- 
cnt. At the head qf his- small bund, the prince fought 
desperately the whole day against terrible odds, repeatedly 
throwing his cuenries in^o disoi-dcr with great slaughter, till at 
length, overpowered by muirberK, lie, his brother and a nephew 
were slain, together with most of liis faillifal followci's, among 
Avhoiu were several sr-ious of the noblest families of Cochin. 
Only 'iOO men eseJiped from this disastrous battle. $ 

* TJiiK wiix tliuittmiKlib of thu Cochin unny nucuiiliiio lu iiiuHt t’orvii- 
;(iiusu wrilcn*. but Coirrai umkcx it much larsor. Avcordinx Ui the liiltor, IS.OUO 
men were nlaiu in this tixlit with the Ziunurin. 

t The itame of the Urince wns Nnrwninhin urein-dinx to I’urtUKUese 
writers, inul iiuist Knjilish writers have identified it as Nuniyunun. Nuni- 
niuliin is bopulussly unlike any M.ilapilnm n.imu, and Nitrnyinian is u nunio whieh 
is nover borne by any Mulabni' Ksluitriyit. Kin;? (ioebi Vimna and this IVims., 
his lirother, bclonjed to the Ela\-a 'Diwixhi branch of the royal fiunily. while the 
s>>eoiid and third Tkijas, the meet two in suesawsion. helunip.'d to tiui Malta Ta\-azhi 
branch. TItc two latter deserted tlie kiii;; and joined the Zamorin, aud the 
conuuund tlwreforo devolved on tho prince who wns the Xaluiniiiura or fourth 
Raja. N.anunubin is probably a distorted form of Nubimmura. Or it may stand, 
ivs snxRested by some, for Mfiruuiatirtii (uepliuw), a not uncouiuiou imt lutmc 
amonft tho princes of ihilabar. 

J Kerr's Voyayes and Travels, Vol. U, p. 530. Sec also p. 588 for ii 
description of the fl^ht. 

8 " As tbeso ‘200 survived ibuir imtsler, Ihe-y shavtd off llicir hair, even 
to their eyc-btows. and do\‘otcd tbenutuK-cs to death, lliey nutdc their ix»y to 
ibo Zaniorin's territory, where they slau^htui-od all they mol: thirtocii survived 
to reach thu ncighiiourhood of Cidicut, killin;? us titu ciuiuce offered. In turn 
they were killed off owe by ouc, until in five yeani the lust wns destroyed.” 
p’hileabwy, iii. M-tJ.) 
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The death of the gallant princes and the annihila- cHAPTK.n ii. 
tion of the nnnv: created universal consternation, and innny strikk)1.k 
clamoured for the lives of the foreignei's who were the cause of w'th thk 
the country’s disaster. But bravely and witli im-o good foitli, 
the king held out against such clamour, collected all the 
forces which were still available, and engaged the enemy in a '"•'P'"* 
pitched battle. His small arm)’ however was soon over¬ 
powered, whereupon the king retired, with his few remaining 
troops, his family and the Portuguese under his protection, to 
the sanctuary of Vaipin.* It was considered sacrilegious 
even to shed blood in this part of the island, much more to 
turn it into a battle field, and such a sanctuary the Zamorin 
tiared not violate, t Here the king and tlio Portuguese were 
perfectly safe, hut the whole country was left in the hands 
of tlie Zamorin, who, enraged by liis repeated failin-o to get the 
Portngne.se into his power, ordered the town of Cochin to bo 
burnt, and went to blockade the island of Vaipin. On the 
Retting in of the monsoon, however, he raised the. blockjide 
and returned to Cochin, which he fortified with a ditch and 
rampart, and leaving a strang force there, he departed for 
Calicut, intending to renew the blockatlo after the Onam fe.sti- 
val in Augn.st. 

In the meantime, Fi'ancisco J.)‘.\lbuquerque arrived at Can- iU-Mued by 
nanore with a small fleet, and on leai-ning there the critical 
^xisition of affairs in Cochin, he pushed on and arrived at the place I'ortusBl. 
on the ind Septemljer 1503, and was soon afterwards joined 
at Vaipin by another vessel under Duarte Pacheco. These 
reinforcements were received by the beleaguered in Vaipiu with 
every demonstration of joy, while the Calicut garrison in 
Cochin was struck with terror and immediately left the city. 

Fi'ancisco cordially thanked Goda Yarma in the name of his 
king for his fidelity, presented him with 10,000 ducats and 
conducted him trinmphantly to Cochin, where ho wa.s re-esta¬ 
blished in the possession of his kingdom. Albuquerque was 
occupied for the next few weeks iu attacking Idappilli and other 
places whose chiefs or inhabitants had revolted against their 
king and joined the Zamorin, and in this work, he was joined 
by his cousin Alfonso D’Albuquerque, who arrived with his 


• Amona the Portuguese in Cochin at this time there were two Itnlinn 
InpidArios, who desertod the Portuguese and joined the Zamorin while this re¬ 
treat to Vaipin waa being made. They render^ immense service to the Zamorin 
by making cannon and other firo arms for him. 

t This must be the six ifoMms (villages) constituting the Snuketani or 
sanctuary of the Elankunnapuzha temple. 
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mAPTKR II. fluet n. few days later. I'^alling unexpectedly in tlieir midst, the 
stJiwilk l^ortnguese slanght<-red the inhabitants in large nninliei-?, and 
WITH TUB burnt towns and villages after plundering them. As the Raja of 
/A Mon iy. bitterest of the cnemies of Cochin, he was made 

to suffer more heavily than any other. His territory consisted 
of sinnll isolated tracts .scattered over a larger area, and most of 
the.sc tracts wem successively attacked, plundered and burnt. 
T'oruiKtuHo 'I’he kiug's authority having been thus vindici^ted, D'Albn- 
qiieniuc took advantage of the high favour which he enjoyed 
with the Raja to retiuest permission to erect a fort at Cochin 
for the pit)tection of the I’ortugnese factory. The latter not 
only granteil |K!ru)ia*iou with gi’ent readiness but also offered 
.to undertake the work at his own expense. A convenient spot 
was forthwith selected close to the edge of the river and coin- 
mnndiiig a narrow ann of tin* sen, the foundation was laid on 
the ‘i7th ffeptenibcr l.j03, and the work was speedily brought 
to a completion. The king supplied all the materials ueceasary 
for the worknnd also sent a number of workmen to carry it emt, 
and all the Portiignese also laboured, without distinctiou, to expe¬ 
dite its completion. The fort was constructed of large palisades 
filled in with eartli, in the shape of a square, with flanking bastions 
at the comers, mounted with ordnance. The walls were made of 
double rows of cocoanut trees firmly fixed into the ground and 
- bmind together by iion hoops and large noils, with earth rammed 
finnly lietween, and the whole was snrronndeil by a wet ditch. 
This primitive fort was christened Mannel-kotta or Fort 
Manuel after the reigning King of Portugal, and was opened 
tyith all due ceremony. The king .often went to see the pro¬ 
gress of the work and was present at the opening ceremony', and 
manifested great interest in all the ceremonies he witnessed. 
T.hns was the first European fortress constructed in India. 


ThoZamoriii The two Albuquerques sailed from India in 1504, leaving 
again invftdcR Duarte Paclieco with about 150 Rortuguese and ;f00 nrttivc 
Coohm. soldiers ® and some Ye.s.sels to defend Cochin. The Zamorin 


now resolved again to try his strength with the j’ortuguese ami 
to reduce Cochin to subjection. Witir this object, he forinod a 


* The pnicticn of Htrciigthoniiig KUinll bodicx of Kuroiwaiiix with diociplin- 
od imtivc troop* nnder Europonu coniniAnd lus well a* of HOCuriiiK the position of 
EurD|icniiK in India bv xupix>rting one riml Itnju ngaiust iinothvr Wpin ikt thia 
oarl.v period, and did not originate with I)uplic.\. iia ia suggeated in- mouu) hiato* 
riftiu. The Indian trooiM of Pacheco, D’Albuquerr|Uc and other earl.v Portuguem 
captaina oon-sisted ixirtly of Na.vani and jxirtly of luitive Chriatiana, and their 
colour waa mode no bar to thc-ir rising to high oommand in the ami.v. Antonio 
Fernandez Chale, for example, a native Chriatian of Cochin, held importnnt 
command under Fortugueao Generals, and was raised to the dignity of a Knight 
of the Military Order of Christ. Slain in action ia 1671, he received a State 
funeral at Goa. {A Hitiory of BritvOt India, by Sir \Y.W. Huntet,Vol. l..p..l6S). 
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fombination of a large number of Malalmr lUjas and chiefs. * ch u>tkh n 

collected a fleet consisting of 280 paraos and other vessels, 

with a crew of 4,000 men, mostly Muhammadans, and a force wira”™" 

consisting of 00,000 men under the command of the Elankur Zamorin. 

Nambiyatiri, the Zamorin’s heir, and the Raja of Idappilli. t - 

He had also five big guns which had been constructed for 
him by the Italian deserters. At the head of this large force, 
the Zamorin advanced through the territories of friendly chiefs 
towards Kumbalam, near which there was a practicable 
ford to tho island of Cochin. His plan was to cross the 
back-water ferry, with the help of his fleet of boats, from 
Kumbalam to Pallurntti, and. advancing towards the north, to 
attack and capture tho fort jnst ei-ected by the Portuguese, and 
use it against them a)id prevent them from landing again in 
Cochin. This plan was however completely frustrated by tlio 
courage, energy and resourcefulness of tho Portiigue.se captain. 

Duarte Pacheco’s defence of Cochin against the whole Pwbjfo’s 
lM)wer of the Zamorin and his confideiates was, even after 
making every allowance for the obvious exaggerations in the 
Portuguese accounts, one of the most brilliant feats of anus 
achieved by Europeans in India. With a small force of 150 
European and 300 native soldiers, assisted by detachments of 
Cochin Nayars sent by the Itaja, t he kept at. bay the flower of 

• Anions thoHc were the Riijaft of Kottayum, Vettntnad (Tnnur). 

PHTOpuund, Beypore, Ayirur, Cmiiganur, Idappilli «nd Jlangad (Alangud), and 
the Xiimbidix of I’unnattur, Kakkud, iind Vengannd. 

t kloMt writers give the iiaino of tho Idappilli lUju »s Ehiiikol, which 
is a niisUkc. Elaugnllnr (Srartipnm) is the name of the Idappilli Bnja’s 
family nnd not that of an individual. 

' J In the ptei-ious year the Cochin army, unasgisted by the Portogneae, 
gallantly repulsed tho repented attacks of an enemy ten times stronger, and 
Anally 'gave in only when overwhelmed by numbers nnd treachery, while in this 
year, it is said, n .similar army, though having by its side n gallant hand of 
PortugucNO warriors and their heavy artillery, fled away on the approach of the 
Ziimoriu's army I Both these aooonnts rest solely on the authority of Portuguese 
writers. Indian troops, when they are opposed to Europeans, are generally repre¬ 
sented as fighting bravely and resolutely, and, when fighting by their side, ns behav¬ 
ing in a cowardly nuinner. This weakness hoivevcr is not conflnod to Portugnei(e 
writers. Tho only refeicnocs to this fight that I haio come across from 
other than Portuguese sources do not exactly boar out their- account. 

Tho Muhnrauiadau historian Xawnb Muhnbbat Khan refers to this cam¬ 
paign thus;—"Thoheirsof those who were slain (i. in tho proiious year) again 
colloctod their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the popu¬ 
lation of the countiy to its former state". (Sir H. Eliot's Ifisforj/o//arfin 
its ow» historians). In a letter written by the Baja to tho King of. Portugal ten 
years later, in i-ecouuting the mutual sen-ioes rendered by him nnd the Portugucec. 
he says;—"The next yoor (i. 1504) tho King of Calicut came again upon mo to 

take ray Land, and I, with my friends and my people and your help, defeated him, 
and he went bock to his country dishonoured and discomfited, without hope of 
coming upon me again”. (Biker’s CoMseftono/ IVfnftV*, Vol. I, p. 10, M. S. 
translation by the Rev. Father Monteiro d ' Aguiar). 
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cHAiTKii II. tlie y^aiuorin's armj’ for nearly four rcoutliK. Apart, however, 
Sthuoolk great superiority of European soldiers in discipline, 

WITH THK coui'age and endurance, Pacheco ha«d certain advantages which 
Z amor ix. rendered his achievement possible. In efficiency of arms his 
advantage was almost incalculable, especially when opposing 
the advance of an army that always fought in close serried 
ranks.: This mode of fighting, wliich was then customary with 
the Nayars, was, when opposed to an enemy armed with match¬ 
locks and field pieces, foredoomed to failure with great slaughter. 
The cannons made for the Zamovin by the Italian lapidaries 
could only project stones as hard as a mivn could throw them, 
and were therefore far fi-om being a match for the Portuguese 
artillery. Pachecc biul also the advantage of information. 
The Namburi spies of those day.s were such ])erfect masters of 
their trade that each camp knew exactly what its opponents were 
doing. T]ii.s enabled Pacheco, while keeping his own counsel, 
to learn what tbe Zainorin w'os planning, and he could also 
change his plans according to circumstances, while it was 
a point of honour with tlie Zamoriu never to change the 
direction of his march when once it had been definite!}- 
fixed. Pacheco was thus able, among otlier things, to erect a 
stockade in mid-channel, running the w-hole length of the ford, 
just before the time appointed by the Zamorin for making the 
first attempt to cross it. 

theT^^nj^ attempt to force the passage to Pallnrutti was 

rin’*ariny. made on the 31st March 1.'504, but the enemy was driven back 
with great loss, tbe Portuguese artillery deciding the day’s con¬ 
test. Tbe attempt was repeated on the 5th April and again 
on the 10th, but on both occasions the enemy was repulsed 
by Pacheco’s daring little baud. Many similar attempts were 
made with equal ill-success during the next three months*, of 
which the raopt serious were that in which the Zamorin 
attempted to cross the Pallnrutti and Panangad fords simul¬ 
taneously, w'hich compelled Pacheco to put his recourses to the 
greatest test, as he bad to divide his small force, and the one in 
the end of June, in which were used certain lofty castles, each 

* A curioux incident ix related in oonneotion with one of thexe 
attempts. A partial crotesing was once effected by 3,000 of the Zamorin'x Nayarx 
by a xeldom used and unguarded ford. A baud of Cherumnrx (ngrextic slavcx) wore 
there busy working in the floldx, and on seeing the Nararx, they plucked up cour¬ 
age and attacked them with the implements of their husbandly-. The Nayars, 
oonfounded at this uuheard.of action of the Chemmarx, fled precipitatoly, 
leaving a large number dead on the field. Pacheco expressed great admiration lor 
tbe Cherumarx' courage, and wished to raise them to tho rank of Nayars. He 
was astonished and disgusted when told that this could not be done. 
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on two boats, the invention of one Khwaja Ali ofidappilli, tot-’H-^i’i'ES «• 
command the cnravels and the stockade. Some of these castles sthuoalt; 
were caught on t)ie booms prajjared by Pacheco and burned, while 
the rest were knocked to pieces by tho guns. On the advice of 
the Italians and contrary to the genius of the Nayai's. a night 
attack was planned with disastrous results: the Zauiorin’s 
Nayars attacked each other furiously in the darknes.s, .and 
many were killed lieforc t!>e mistake was discovered.' A 
severe out-break of cholem in the cam[). which carried 
off 13,000 men, crowned the Zainoriu's disasters, and he at last 
gave up the attempt in despair and returned to Calicut, thus 
terminating a war that Itad lasted for five montlis, «Uu-iug 
which Ire is said to have lost 19,00<J men in battle and 13,000 
by cholera. I’acheco i-eturncd to Cochin in triumph, where 
tlie Raja received him with open lU’ins and congratulated him 
on his brilliant achievement. 

Boon after the. Zamorin's defeat, Lopo Soarez arrived from snik of 
Portugal with the fieet of the year, with vnl liable presents fipm 
the King of Portugal as u token of his appreciation of the Kaja's 
steadfastness to his allies during the early part of 1.503. The 
Zaiuorin in the meantime did not take his defeat as final, and 
was collecting at Cranganur the material for an c-xtensivc 
campaign agaiast-Cochin, directly the Portuguese fieet loft tlio 
coast. The Kaja of Cranganur* wa.s at this time under the 
Zamorin, who had a palace there and had fortified the place. 

The King ofCocIiin having complained of cei faiu damage he had 
received from Cranganur, IjOfK) Soarez went up the river with 
twenty vessels and defeated an army commanded by the 
ElankurNambiyatiri. He also burnt the town and looted tho 
houses and sliops of tho Jews and Muhammadans, but spared 
those of the Christians. After leaving Mauoal Tellez Barreto 
witli four ships for the protection of Cochin, Lopo Soarez left for 
Portugal, taking Pacheco with him. The king parted from 
Pacheco with sincere regiet, and offered liim many liaudsome 
presents. But the latter declined them as sufierfluous, but 
consented to cany a letter from him to the King of Portugal, 

* The origin of the Cnngunur fiunily it not known. All hfaUbuc 
chiefs* chiiin their dcxcrnl from Chemman Pcruinal or xomo one or other of hi* 
rctaCivcK luitl friend*. Tho (Imngnuur Chief claim* it from ouo of hi* Kahalriya 
capUiu*. Xt is probtible tlisit this captain wsm oius of those who acrompaniod 
Kajendra Chola 11, when ho captured Tiruvanchiknlam early in the 11th century. 

The CniugaiiurRajii* have always been intimately conuccted with the Zamorin'a 
family. They and they alone perform tho tali luarrwge in that family, and ia 
all ceremonies net the psirt of the father in it. 
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CHAWTJHU. comiueiidiiig jiim to liis sovcftsign'tj favour ami commenting on 
STml^LK oonduct in terms of high praise. • 

'zA^nnf result of the war was the great dimunitiun of 

_‘ ■ the power imd pre-stige of the Zamorin and the considerable 

Roulu of increase in the influence and importance of Cochin. The 

the wT»r. ,, 

Zanionn regnmed some of Jus lost power m the .seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, bat never attained that commanding posi¬ 
tion among the Malabar chiefs which he enjoyed before tho 
advent of the Portuguese. A large number of Mooi-s, flndiiig 
their tinde nt Calicut completely destroyed, prepared to return 
to Arabia and Egypt, but the large fleet, which was assembled 
at Pantalapni Kollam to fake them, was completely destroyed 
by Lopo Soarez on his way home, capturing seventeen vessels 
and slaying 2,000 men. This was a crushing blow to them as 
well as to the Zaiuorio, who had hitherto relied on their assis¬ 
tance for maintaining his preeminence on the coast. Several 
<jf the Moors went over to Cochin and settled there, and by 
their means the importance of tbe place was greatly enhanced. 
Most of the Cochin noalcontents who went to the Zamorin 
made their submission to the king, and many of the Zamorin’s 
allies and fcud.atories, alarmed for themselves and for their 
States, hastened to make terms with the Portuguese and their 
ally. In short, the King of f^hin felt himself in a position 
to assure King Emmanuel con)])lftcently that the Zamorin’s 
l>eopIe wei-e saying that “they could not live in Calicut witJi- 
. out being Your Majesty’s friends and mine. For this remson 
many have come to live in my lands, us they know that Your 
Majesty is my friend and would help me whenever necessary. 
All my enemies both on land and sea now obey me, seeing that 
they cannot live in any other way. ” 

I'ORTi-- The Portuguese interests in the east had now readied 
^TOEMACT ibund necessary to have a Viceroy 

—- stationed in India to look after those interests. Don Fmncisco 

Almeida was accordingly appointed the first Portuguese 
*nd «»tona-. Viceroy of all the Indies for a term of three years, and after 
Uon^Rama foundation of a fort of stone and lime at Canuanore 

on his way, he arrived at Cochin in November 1505. He came 
with instructions from the King of Portugal to crown Goda 


* On bin rotura, tho King of Portugal pad tho highest honours to 
Pacheco in recognition of his valour, but ho was subsequently imprisoned on 
charges which wore aftorwardR proved to have been false, and although he was 
thereupon released and restorod to his dignity, he was allowed to end his days in 
obscuro poverty. 
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Vanaa with a crown of gold set witli jewels in recognition of ohaitub ii. 
•his gallantry in defending the Portuguese against their enemies, 
but the aged king, wearied by years of toil and tnrmoil, had i-remacv' 

abdicated soon after Pacheco’s deparlure and become a religions - 

recluse. As the two senior princes, who were next in succession, 
were still with the Zatnorin, he had appointed as regent his 
direct .surviving nephew Unnimina Koil Tirumulpad, ulUts Kama 
Variua. Almeida transferred to him the honoui* intended for 
his uncle, and with great pomp and ceremony placed the crown 
on his head. He also arranged for an annual payment of 500 
•crusados to the king partly as the assessment on the land given 
over to the Portuguese for constnicting tlie Cochin fort and 
partlj'to celebrate the anniversary of the death of the three"' • •: 

princes who died in their defence. ^ 

These friendly acts of Almeida greatly pleased the princes Cochin niiid.> 
and people of Cochin, and when the Viceroy requested permis- 
sion to extend and strengthen the fort, it was accorded with ’ ' 
popular acclamation. A larger fort was accordingly built of mud 
and stone with bastions on all sides mounted with ordnance and 
with sufficient space for locating the Government house and the 
.arsenal. Almeida also established his principal residence at 
Cocliin, and thus constituted it for tlici time the seat of Portu¬ 
guese Government in India. The Portuguese had by this time 
begun to settle down in the place, but they did hot And it al¬ 
together comfortable. Though soiue articles of food, such' as 
rice, fowls and fish could be had cheaj), othei-s, such as w'heatanil 
beef, which were almost necessaries of life to them, could not 
l>e obtained at all. The whexit that came to Cochin was grown 
in the north in the coimtry of their enemies the Muhammadatis, 
and WHS seldom tasted except by those who were privileged to 
dine at, the Viceroy’s table. None however could have beef, as 
the Portuguese agreed to and re.spected the prohibition to kill 
cows. They had ordinarily to be contented with a diet of rice 
and banana. 

During the four years of his viceivyalty, Almeida and-his Arrival ef 
gallant son Lourenco took vengeance for the destruction 
Portuguese and their factory at Quilon, defeated the Kolattiri, 
who, assisted by the Zamorin, besieged the Cannanore fort, over¬ 
throw the remaining power of the Arabs at the Malabar ports, 
defeated another great effort of the Zamorin at sea with the 
destruction of 84 ships and 1 •20. galleys and the slaughter of 
3,000- Mussalmans, and completely destroyed the combined fleet 
of the northern and southern Muhammadan sea powers, in 
■December 1509 Alfonso D’ Albuquerque arrived in Cannanore 
with secret orders from his king apiminting him Viceroy on the 

b 
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CHAVTKuu. cstpiiy of Almfida’s three years of office. But the latter refused 

GUESF*ic- ^ 8^'*® “P eventually threw Albuquerque into prison, 

PREMACY. anil threatened to send him in chains to Lisbon. The King of 
Cochin sided with Albuquerque, notwithstanding the various 
misrepresentations niaiilo against him by Almeida, and even re¬ 
fused to supply le/ling for two homeward bound vessels until he 
should be installed as Vicci'oy. These stormy proceedings were 
however put an end to |)y the arrival of the Alarshal of Portu¬ 
gal, Dom Fernao de Coutinlio, and in November 1501), Almeida 
surrendered the supreme command to Albuquerque, but on his 
voyage liojuc he was killed at Saldanba Bay by the assagais of a 
Ivuffir mob. 

Diiputei) In 1510, (ludu Varma, the early friend of the Portuguese, 
become a iC’ligiou.s recluse, died. According to the 
custom of the country, the ix'gent I’ania Vaiina should now 
becuniu a religious ixjcluse ami niake 100 m for tho prince next 
ill succes-sioii to Goda Varmu. As this prince of tho hliitta 
'ravazhi bnmeh was a partv«an of the Zuiiiorin, the I'ortuguese 
iu Cochin objected to the arrangement aud insisted upon llama 
Varma being installed asking. 'J'hc latter was extremely re¬ 
luctant to violate the custom of his uiice.stoi's, and the Brahmans 
clamoured against snch violation, while the Mutta Tavazhi 
princes arrivcil at Vaipiu with their partisans and retiuners and 
a dotachincut of the Zi«ppritl> Nuyars to enforce their claim. 
At this junclurc, Nuno, who was left in command at Cochin, 
sent an urgent message to Albu<inorque, who wa.s then at Can- 
nauore, to return thither. Albuquerque on his arrival ciuricd 
matters with a liigh hand, routed the pretender's army, laughed 
to scorn tlio regent's scruples and the Bnihuians' clamour, and 
assured them lliat the mighty arm of tho Poituguese King, not 
the Bruluiians’ advice, was thencefonvuril to guide tha fortunes 
of Cochin. It wits, however, with much reluctunco and a he.avy 
heart that Uic regent was prevailed upon to break llmuigh the 
custom of his ancestors, and it was only when a number of In's 
chiefs, presenting themselves before liiin, tendered fealty and 
advised that Albuquerque's counsel should be followed that he 
consented to do so. After this, the succession to the throne was 
confined to the Elaya Tavazhi branch for nearly a century 
and a half, the Portuguese refusing to recognise the right of 
any other bmnch to succeed.* 

* Sonic time after this—the exact date i« not known—the eldcat nioinbcr 
of all the other bnnchc-is t.-ikcii together, if senior to tho reijming prince of th* 
Klava T»%'ai!hi branch, >vas allowed to aKsuino the title of Jfir/ynt (or chief) of 
Foruuipudappu. tho reigning princu being known lus tlw Maharaja of Cochin. Tha 
cjiiof wa« trented as an iui}>ortani pcr«onago aud exercised some authority itt 
social and teligfoos matters. 
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Ono of Miuslial Coutinho's iriRtnictions wnR to destroy 
Gnlicut l)cf6ip hs returnwi to Ijislion, luid lie and Albuquerque 
accordingly set sail for Calicut on the last day of 1509. The 
King of Cochin had in the ui^antiiue directed some of his nor¬ 
thern and eastern vassals to commence hostilities against the 
Znmorin on the frontier with a view to draw off his armies from 
Calicut. ^Vhen therefore the Marshal and the Viceroy reached 
the place, the Zamorin with his army was absent from Calicut. 
They attacked and captured the palace and, after plundci'ing it, 
sat the palace and the town on fire, but tlie Nayar ga.xrd.s, wlio 
hiul at first fled panic-stricken, soon rallied', atid reinforced by 
other Nayars, fell furiously upon the Portugnesc .and drove them 
Ivock to their ships with great slaughter. In this fight, the 
Marshal was slain .and Albuquerque seriously wounded, but the 
Zamorin also suffered great damage. After this disaster, botli 
parties became anxious to arrive at a good under-standing, but the 
several attempts made during the next three yeai-s to negotiate 
a treaty proved abortive, partly through the Zamorin’s refusal to 
gi^nt the ex.act site selected by the Portuguese for a fortress and 
partly through the intrigae.s of the Cochin and Ivolatliri Rajas, 
who were naturally averse to a gno<l understanding Iretw'oen the 
Zamorin and the Portuguese. At last, Albuquerque determined 
to call in the aid of the Zamorin’s brother, who was understood 
(n he devoted to the Portuguese and prepared to accede to their 
terms. He therefore wrote to the prince suggesting that he 
should cause his brother to be poisoned, and promising as tlie re¬ 
ward for such service that ho himsi^If should succeed him on the 
throne of Calicut. The prince readily assented to the proposals 
and carried them out, and having by these means raised him¬ 
self to the throne, he entered into a treaty with the Portuguese 
in 1513 and granted the site required by them for a fortress. ' 
A fortress was accordingly built there of the same size a.s 
the ono at Cochin. The Eaja of Cochin strongly remonstrated 
with Albuquerque against this treaty, hut without success, and 
aftel-wards wrote a long letter of -remonstrance to the King 
of Portugal. The latter however was satisfied by the reasons 

• In a letter to the King of Portugal, Albuquerque complacently spealf* 
of the poiaonod Zamorin iw " that treachcrou* courard *'( 
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urged by Albnquerqnc for cnUivating friendly relfttio)is with 
OUE8E 8u» the Zamorin. • 

Another cause of dissatisfaction to the King of Cochin was 
the practical transfer by Albuquerque of the head quarters of 
the Portuguese Government in India from Cochin to Goa^ 
Albuquerque captured Goa early in 1510 during the absence of 
its chief Adil Khan from the place, but was compelled to evacuate 
it on the latter's rctuni. A sewnd expedition in November of 
the same year was more successful, and Goa fell permanently 
into the hands of the rortuguese. With a view to relieve the 
heavj' drain of men on his small countiy, Albuquerque desired 
to found a Portuguese colony in India, and to this end he en¬ 
couraged the crews of the annual fleets to settle on thecojist and 
uiairy native women. Goa, with its deep-water harbour whicli 
afforded shelter to the largest vessels against the monsoon gales, 
appeared to bo the best place for such a colony, and Albxrquerque 
accordingly set about strengthening its defences and founding 
churches, hospitals and other institutions in the place. Goa 
tj'.erefore practically supplanted Cochin as the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, though it w-as not officially recognised as such till 1530. 
There were several Portuguese oflficero in India who were op¬ 
posed to tliis measure, as indeed to all the important measures 
of Albuquerque. The Kaja of Cochin, who was naturally annoyed 
at the growth of Goa, as he considered that the Portuguese ships 
there spent money which .should have been spent in Cochin^ 
joined this faction .of .malcontents iu .urging the King of Portu¬ 
gal to abandon Goa. The king directed that the question should 
be considered in a council of fidalgos and that Goa should be 
abandoned if the council. considered its retention unneces.sary 


* . Tlici placing of tho porta of Cochin uud Coliout on a footing of oqmi- 
lilv hy tho Portufficse moant loaa of revenue and pmtige to tho Raja : hence Ivin 
(trong opposition te tho treaty with the Zamorin. Another entuo of oppo¬ 
sition was tlmt the blood fsud with the Zamorin comuqnont upon the alaughtvr 
of three Cochin priucoi in thu cam{nigii of 1903 liad not yet been terminated, and 
still remainod to bo 'mshod out in blood. Unlosa the Portuguese continued hostile 
to the Zamorin, the Raja knew that he liad no cliance of terminating it. In the 
letter above referred to, he says:—“ Your hlajesty has ooncluded a treaty with this 
king (the Zamorin) without in any wuy consulting mo. T teUl have no peace 
him, butieill a1ifdu*Kagr tcar teUh him. I tlionght that Your Majesty was 
aggrieved at the death of my undies and that yon would assist me in avenging it. 
This peace has only been concliided to insult me, and Year Majesty should not 
have exchanged my friendship for that of Coliout 
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or inexpedient. The council however voted in accordance witliCHAPTRn ii.- 
Albuquerque’s wishes, as his arguments were overwhelming, * gumk sc- 
Qoa, which was aecordinply retained, grew rapidly in import- p«bmacy, 
ance and threw Cochin into the shade. • 

■ Notwithstanding these few causes of friction, Albuquerque Denth of Ai- 
was greatly beloved and respected by the princes and people of 
Cochin for his genial affability, his splendid achievements and 
his justice and honesty. When, therefore, the King of Portu- 
gal, listening to slanderers’ tales, decreed his supercession in 
Septenibor 1515, and he died of a broken heart at Goa on the 
17th Deceinl)er, his fate was sincerely mourned by all classes in 
Cochin. One of his enterprises in Cochin befoi-e his superces- 
sion was the attempt, made at the instance of the King of 
Portugal, to convert King Rama Varma to Christianity. He 
well knew the attempt to be not only hopeless bnt also useless 
to the Portuguese politically, for if the king liecame a Christian, 
he would lose his authority in the State. Nevertheless, he 
made the attempt to please his master, and affected to be quite 
ratisfied with the Raja’s remark that such an important matter 
required serious and prolonged cbnsideration. t 

: Albuquerque’s immediate successors, Lopo Soares, Diogo Albuquer- 
L'opes de Sequeira and Dom Duarte de Menezes (1515 to 1524) 
had neither his ability nor his honesty nor his affability, and »<>»*• 
during their administration the honour of the Portuguese name 
sank considerably. The officers from the Viceroy downwards 

* Albuquerque deals with this question in a letter to a friend. "I 
thought ” ho savH, “ that the king had Goa Ukoastoncset inn ring. I took it at 
his order, and his captains signed the agroement. I took it and strengthened 
mjiielf ill it, considered it mv companion and helper. I leaned my bock against 
it. and trusted it freely. By it we got a foothold iu India, and destroyed thi< 
dockyard of the Sloon. Now, no one can order us not to touch the Moor, nor cau 
the Raja of Cochin demand tho life of a Portuguese for that of a cow. It is the 
chief i>ort of India for the Deccan, for Vijaynnagar and for Nurope. In Cochin 
you cannot get supplies for 500 men : there is neither fish nor fiesh, and fowls 
there nre six pence each. In Goa 2,000 men extra are hardly noticed. In a 
fQroign oountr}' you ennuot cut a stick without permission, and in the bazaar, if 
you do not pay what you owe, or if you touch a Moor woman, or wound a man ^ r ■ 
of tho country, swords are drawn at once and the fortress is beaeiged.'* 

‘ t The only instance of the oouversion of a Malahnr chief during the 
Portuguese period seems to have been that of the Raja of Tsnur or Yettat, who 
was converted with his wife and children in 1548 by a Jesuit preacher named 
Antonio Gomez. The Baja, it is said, wanted to see the offices of the church per¬ 
formed with duo solemnity and to bo confirmed by the bishop. Accordingly, be 
went to Goa. where ho was received with great pomp, and from whence he 
departed greatly satisfied, promising to compel his subjects to follow his 
example. Nothing however is known of his subsequent history. ' 
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*^”poBTu” ’'■* cnvichioff themselves, so that coTrnption and 

uL'KSR St'- oppression became i-ampant, and the feelings of the princes and 
rg RMAC T. people were seriously alienated. The only event of interest to 
Cochin during this period was the nbortii'e attempt of the Raja 
to attack the Zamorin. The former was still burning to avenge 
the death of his uncles and was always looking out fur an oppor¬ 
tunity to accomplish bis end. In 1521, he thought he saw a 
favourable opportunity, and with a force of 50,000 Nayars he 
marched towards Calicut. The Portuguese, disregarding treaty 
obligations, sent a few men to assist him, but by the intercession, 
it is said, of the Brahmans, the Raja had to i-etrace liis steps 
without striking a blow. What the nature of this intercession 
was is not quite intelligible. * 

Viwco Da The abuses in the Government of Portuguese India having 
OwiuiiiKain. knowledge of the King of Portugal, ho determined 

to send out a strong man to put them down. Accordingly, he 
induced the great Vasco Da Gama himself, now an old man, to 
go out as Viceroy, and he arrived at Goa in September 1524. 
His rule unfortunately lasted only for two months, but during 
this short period, he succeeded in correcting many abuses, in 
putting down piracy to a great extent and in improving the 
tone of the administration. He was received at Cochin with 
great enthu-siasm, and was on the day of his arrival visited by 
the king, who treated l\im with great friendship and had an 
interview with him in the church porch. Da Gama died on the 
24th December aud was acconletl a princely funeral in Cochin. 
Tn 1538, his remains were taken to Lisbon, where they were, 
given sepulture with groat pomp and demonstration. Soon 
after Da Gama's death, the Zamoiin decided to throw off the 
Portuguese yoke to the great satisfaction of the King of Cochin, 
and besieged their fortress at Calicut. Though he did not succeed 
in taking it, thtr Portuguese themselves abandoned it after de¬ 
molishing it and razing its walls to the ground in accordanco 
with the instructions received from the King of Portugal. 

terVwSe rk information available regarding Cochin during the 

Ganw'i tiice.i'Bst of the Portuguese i>eriod is very fragmentary, probabl}'- 
because not many events of note occurred during this period, 
the Sfate enjoying comparative peace and quiet owing to the 

* Danver's acoouitt basted on Portugueac wi'itera appoan to be hardly 
credible. " The Brahmans •' ho says, '* came to tho Zamorin’s assistance, and by 
caning tho land which gave protection to the Portugneae, succeeded in making 
many of the Ooohin Ra.)a's followers desist from the enterprise, and the rest were 
easily driven back within their own boundaries." 
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constant support of the Portuguese. The history of this pei-jod cHAMEKn. 
has therefore to be told in fragments. In 1537, king Eamaou^E^u- 
Varma died after a reign of 33 years, during which period i’hkmacy. 
Cochin attained a prominent position among the Malabar 
States and enjoyed incre.'jsing prosperity. He was succeeded by 
Vira Kerala Vanna, who is said to have been an able king, lie 
was at first very friendly towards the Portuguese, but was 
estranged from them about 1550 on account of a sacrilegipus 
.'tct on their part. Thei’e was a temple not fur from Cochin 
which was held in great venei-ation by the king and w'hicli 
was reputed to contain a great amount of treasure. Jorge 
Cabral, the Govemor at that time, arranged to plunder it, but 
desisted at the earnest rcciucst of the liaja wlro happened to hear 
of it. Shortly after Cabral’s departure, however. th« crime was 
perpetrated by u Mil>ordinnto of his with impunity. The king 
(lied in 15<31 and was succeeded by Goda Varma ; the length of 
this king's reign and the names of his immediate successors arc 
unknown. In 1584 the Portuguese Viceroy Dom Duarte do. 

Menezes got the kiug to assign over to them, without the 
consent of his people, all the customs of his territori^. Thu 
whole of the customs duties levied at Cochin liitherto weiit 
to the coffers of the king, the Portuguese being satisfied with the 
profits of their trade ; the people therefore felt themselves 
robbed of their just rights, and banded themselves to the 
number of 20,000, swearing to die in the defence of their liber¬ 
ties. The Captain of CoiJhin, not feeling himself in a position 
to resist their demand, made a Anrtue of necessity and suspend¬ 
ed the e.Kecution of the order. The Viceroy came to Cochin 
soon after this and made a satisfactory settlement of the matter, 
by which he conceded geneiully all the demands of the peo¬ 
ple. Prom 1605 to 1035, Vira Kerala Varma was the king, 

.and early in his reign the Mui-iugur branch of tlie royal 
family was about to become e.vtinct, whei’eupon the aged chief 
of Muringur, with the consent of the king, made the heir 
.ipparent of the Elaya Tavazhi branch his heir. When this 
prince Goda Varma succeeded to themusnadin 1035, Muringur 
became merged in the latter branch. In Goda Yarma’s time, 
the Elaya Tavazhi became reduced to two members, himself 
and a piincess, when some princes were adopted from all the 
surviving collateral branches, Pollurutti, Chashur, and Mutta 
Tavazhi. "Whatever induced the king to make adoptions 
from all these branches, the impolicy of the step soon became 
manifest, for the king’s death which took place about 1045 
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cHAPTEEii. was followed bj the inevitable scraioblc for supi*emc authority. 
oxtese Sc- The Portuguese, who vi'ere always unfavourably disposed towards 
. PBwwcv. t]je Mutta Tavazlii princes, now espoused the cause of the 
uther two branches aud expelled these princes from the kingdom, 
and the Pollurutti prince, Virai-ayira Varma, was installed on 
the musnad. Tlie Mutta, Tavazhi princes were joined by 
some of northern chiefs, and by their rei)eated attempts, albeit 
abortive, to recover the kingdom and succession, they created 
constant disturbances in the country for several years. 

Porakad. The Kaja of Porakad .( Poraa of the Portuguese ),* an 
unwilling feudatory of Cochin, became an ally of the Portuguese 
in Almeida's time, and assisted the Portuguese with his men in 
several of their subsequent expeditious. When Ilenrique de 
Menezes attacked Pantalayioi Kollam iu 1525 , the Baja was 
present as an ally of the Portuguese, bnt for some reason 
the Governor thought him lukewai-m and fired a shot at him 
to wake him up. The shot broke his leg, and turned a firm 
fiiend into a bitter enemy. He joined the jiarty of the Zamorin 
and was in particular present at the siege of the Calicut fort. 
To take vengeance for his desertion, Menezes’ successor, 
Lojk) ^’^az de Sampaio, proceeded to Porakad, scouring the 
coast as he went, and attacked tlie town. The * Baja was not 
there at the time, but the Moors defended the place courageously 
until the majority of them were slain, xvhen the Portuguese 
entered the town and plundered it. The Baja's wife, with 
several other persons of note, was taken prisoner, and quantities 
of gold, silver and jewels, several pieces of cannon mid thirteen 
lai'ge vessels were taken possession of and brouglit to Cochin. 
What was done with the prisoners is not known. In 1540, 
the Baja • and tlie Kaimal) + whose territory wag situated 
between iPorakad aud Cochin, attacked some Portuguese vessels 
coming from the Maldives, whereupon the Portuguese iuvaded 
the Kaimal's territories. The Kaimal offered a stout resistance, 
but was eventually vanquished and slain together with a large 
number of his men. The Portuguese then proceeded to burn 
“nd pillage indiscriminately, and cut down 2,000 cocoanUt 
trees. On perceiving this wholesale destruction, the Baja of 
Porakad went in person to the Portuguese Commander and 
requested him to desist, and agreed to a treaty of peace and 

- 1 _ 

.* The Baja wM n Ifamburi cbiol like tboso IdappUli and Paror. Porakad 
was aUo knom as Chembakasseri and Amhalapozha. 

t It is not known who tUs Kaimal was. Probably ho was the Elayadapi 
‘of Ohclavi whose lamily is still in existence. ' 
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friendship. He was ever since one of the most consistent chapter u. 
allies of the Portuguese. Pobtu- 

® OUESE su- 

Crangannr, situated near the sea on the right bank of the pbemacy. , 
Periyor river, commands several ramifications of the inland 
navigation, and it was desirable to have a fort there to prevent *”“**°“*' 
the smuggling of pepper to the Chetva and Ponnani ports. 

After the sack of Cranganur at the end of 1504, a tower or small 
octagonal fort was erected at the northern extremity of the 
Vaipin island, opposite Cranganur. * The Eaja of Cranga¬ 
nur was anxious to throw off the yoke of the Zamorin, and in 
this he had the sympathy of the King of Cochin. But the latter 
did not like to call in the assistance of the Portuguese, as he 
was afraid tliat in the event of success the Portuguese would 
have a factory there, which would seriously dimini^ the trade 
profits of Cochin. Wliile matters stood thus, the Zamorin was 
induced by the King of Cambay to make another attempt to 
drive out the Portuguese, and marched a large army in 1534 
to Cranganur and Vaipin, where he was joined by the Chief of 
Idappilli with his men. The Portuguese were joined by the King 
of Cochin vrith 20,000 Nayars, and succeeded in defending the 
passes against the enemy during the rainy season. Towards the 
end of the yew, reinforcements arrived from Lisbon and Goa, 
whereupon the Zamorin retired, and the Portuguese marched 
to Idappilli and plundered and burnt the town. The Portuguese 
now got a fqothold in Cranganur, and to prevent the incursion 
of the Zamorin ^ well as the smuggling of pepper, they built a 
tower in 1535 near the confluence of fomr rivers. This tower was 


subsequently strengthened by a wall, and the whole was some 
years later enclosed by regular fortiflcations of earth and mason- 
ry.t -A pretty town grew up near the fort with handsome 
chutches and seminaries, ware-houses and bungalows, and 
with a large |K»pulation consisting of Portuguese, Topasses, 

* Tlii* called Azhikotta (sea-side fort), and its walls still remain in 
a fair state of preservation. This as well as the Cranganur fort is now in Tra- 
Min'oore territory. Traoee of the latter fort are still visible. 

+ ‘‘Ob our arrival at Cranganur, we found there a noble college of the 
Jesuits, with a stately library belonging to it, the structure itself being not in¬ 
ferior to many in Europe. Besides the church of the Franciscans, they had a 
stately cathedral, adorned with tombs of Archbishops of this place. Without 
the'wall of Cranganur was the college of Chanotte, fomoua for the resort of 
Christians of St. Thomas hither, who exercised their religious worship hero in 
the Syriac language; and having erected school for the education of theiryonths, 
had several masters and priests of their own." {The Coasts of XaUUmr and Coro- 
mandal, by Philip Baldaens, p. 680). No traces of the town are tobe seen at 
presdnt. 
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tfflitive Christians, low caste Hindus and slaves. The Eaja entered 
ocEsE su-'nto an alliance with the Portuguese and became independent ’ 
raEMAcg..^ of the Zamorin. The town remained in the possession of the 
^Pdriai^cse, and the Raja continued, though some times unwill- 
ingly, to be’under their protection till Cranganur was captured • 
by the Dutch in 1662. The Zamorin invaded the counti*y in 1614 . 
and 1616, but was repulsed by the Portuguese on both these 
occasions. 

The Zamo- . Since the Portuguese left Calicut after destroying their fort- , 
ress in 1526, they had seveml brushes with the Zamorin, in 
whicli the latter lost heavily' both in men and in property. In 
1581, for instance, the Portuguese cruisers captured twenty- . 
se^en richly laden ships belonging to him, and in 1534, he was 
defeated six times successively in attempting to force the pass 
of JCumbalam. Exhausted by these losses, the Zamorin at last 
sued for peace, and a treaty advantageous to the Portuguese 
was concluded in 1540, which lasted for some yeai-s. The only 
condition of the treaty, which was of special interest to Cochin, 
was: that the Zamorin should be the friend of the allies of the 
Portuguese and that he should assist the Portuguese with men .• 
whenever required. This however does not appear to have 
prevented them froiu taking opposite sides in the quarrels of , 
othm-s, whether friends or foes, for, in the war between Cochin , 
and Tekkumkur nine y'ears later, we find the Portuguese assist-. . 
ing the former and the Zamorin the latter. By this time the • 
Portuguese hold on the Malabar trade became irresistably strong, . 
and they used their advantage relentlessly. The Zamorin and . 
the Moors repeatedly made desperate attempts to throw off the 
yoke, and waged constant war, occasionally broken by a short¬ 
lived peace, till about the end of the sixteenth century, when 
the Portuguese power in India began to decline, and they were 
obliged to relax their hold on the Malabar trade. - . ; 

• Teklraiakur, The Raja of Tekknmknr, (the Pimenta or pepper 
country of the Portuguese), though an ally of the Portuguese, 
was hostile towards Cochin about this time, and the misunder¬ 
standings between the tw'o States, fostered by the Zamorin, 

, * ’Venmalanad (the Venavalinad o( the Jewi.<ih grant) was one of the early 
divisions of Kerala, and comprised the present Tmvanoore Taluks of Kot- 
tayom, Chenganocheri, Todupuzha, Meeuachal, Vaikam, iluvattupuzha, 
and Kttumanur. It became subsequently split up into two principalities, , 
Xek)(umkui and ’Vadakkumkur, which were ruled by two branches of the 
same family. The former appears to have always been an independent principa¬ 
lity, while the latter become subordinate to Co^n. Cochin came thus to be 
involved in the mutual jealousies and quarrels of these two States, which probably 
accounts lor the hostility of Tekkumkur towards the suserain of Yadakkurnkur. 
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culminated in an open war towards the end of 1549. The RaiacHAPTKaji, 
took the field with a force of 10,000 Nayars, and the JKingof . ' 

Cochin did the same with his men assisted by 600 Portuguese, 

The contending armies came to close quarters at V^adutala 
and after several desperate charges, the King of Tekkuinkur .Was 

mortally wounded and died before the battle was decided. His.. 

troops thereupon fled in great disoifler and was pui-sued with 
great slaughter and his palace burat. The enemy howevei- 
subsequently rallied their forces and fell upon the Cochiqilies 
and the Portuguese with such fmy that the latter had to retire 
in great disorder and with considerable loss. Five thousand 
Tekknmkur Nayars devoted themselves to avenging their chief 
'and, entering Cochin territory, caused terrible destruction 
even in the Cochin town itself. But they were at last cjd^- 
pletely overcome by the Portuguese garrison of the town 
aud the Cochin Nayai's who took refuge there. - The Zamprin 
was in the meantime collecting his forces and marchipg to- 

'' wai-ds Tekkumkur. He was headed off at the Enamakal Lake 
by the Captain of Crangauur, but he succeeded in evading, him 
by a wide detour towards the east. On his march the Zamorin 

• was joined by eighteen Malabar Chiefs, * which . i-aised' his 
forces to a nominal total of 1,40,000 men, of whom 40,000 ocgu- 

• pied Vadutala ithd the rest Cherabil. 'J’he Commander of the 
Portuguese forces took advantage of this disposition to cut, ^he 

■ army in two with his fleet. The Governor, Jorge Cabral, who 
now arrived from Goa with a large fleet, soon followedj.Wjth 
6,000 Portuguese and 40,000 Cochinites to attack Vadutala, but 

■ when the signal for attack was given, the enemy showed a 

of truce. The chiefs made the Governor understand that-they 
were prepared to surrender on their lives being spared. Several 

■ days were spent in abortive negotiations, but finding that their 
object was merely to gain time by delay, the Governor det^rih.in- 
ed to attack them the next day, 20th November 1560.. Jufftja8.,all 
was in readiness, however, a vessel arrived with orders iroiftithe 
new Viceroy to stay all proceeding's, with the result 

chiefs and theit whole army were suffered to escape. For some 
years after their escape, the several States were in a. disturbed 

• The earlier Portxiguoee Govemow hadsecurcd the adhesion of the small¬ 
er southern States by small annual payments. Though the amounts wer6 small 
(£72 and 42), the Chiefs could pretend to their subjects that the payments \jroro 
as tribute by the Portuguese. These po)ments were stopped in 1648, which 
wounded their vanity. This was the cause of their joining the Zamorin in thi* 

- expedition. 
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CHAVTBS u. condition, which prevented the Portuguese getting theii annual 
oSbec- supply of pepijer. 

PBEiiACY. Under the Portuguese, Cochin. rapidly grew into a large 

Portugue** flourishing town, and during their palmy days, it was, after 

Cochin. Goa, the flnest and the largest city on the Malabar Coast. 
According to Baldaeus, “ it might compare with some of the 
best cities in Europe. ” It theu covered all the sandy waste to 
the west and south of the present town, and contained, besides 
tire fort, many handsome churches and monasteries, factories 
and houses. The fort contained the arsenal and the Goverirment 
house, a magnificent structure. “ The Jesuits’ church and college 
facing the sea shore had a lofty steeple and a most excellent s^t of 
bells; the college, which was three storeys high, contained about 
20 or 30 apartments, being surrounded with a strong wall. The 
cathedral was also a noble piece of architecture, adorned with 
rows of pillars and a lofty steeple. The church and convent of 
the Austin Friar'S stood upon the bank of the river and. the 
church of the Dominicans with their convents were two r-ai-e 
pieces of workmanship, beautified with a double lO'f/ of pillar's of 
most excellent stone." All the Government buildings and most 
of the private readences were well built, handsome structures, 
the best houses having “ their courtyards and gardens belong¬ 
ing to them, enclosed with very thin yet strong and high walls, 
so that the neighbours caunot overlook one another." In 1600 
an excellent stone wall was constructed all round the town, 
with bastions at regular' intervals. “The Malabar Ccchin (Mat- 
tancheri) is seated somewhat lower,' and built after the 
Indian fashion witlr broad streets; it is very populous, and 
the royal palace is built with bricks and mortar after the 
European \vay, with apartments very spacious and lofty ; * 
near which stands the pagoda, with a very large cistern adjoin¬ 
ing it.” To the south of the Palace was the Jews’ town, which 
was built in 1567 by a section of the Jews who deserted their 
ancient settlement of Anjuvannam in Cr-anganur and came to 
Cochin and Ernakulam in the previous year. “ The town is 
very populous, os well with Portuguese os Indians, both Chrnst- 
ian (of whom there are a large number) and infidel. ^ 
There is great traffic and shipping there, and vessels come and 
enter this river from all parts: in short, for traffic and affluence 
of all the necessaries of life, it is a second Goa. This great 
shipping has rendered the country of 'the Cochin King busy, 

* The pteMnt llattancheri pa'ace, which built by the Portufiacie 
and piecented to the Baja about the year U55. 
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rich and opulent the king himself has become moi'e wealthy cham‘EB-ii, 
and powerful, because he sells promptly all the produce of his flu- 
country, and receives in return all that his country has need 
of, besides the tribute and presents that he gets daily from 
the Cbnstian, Moor and Gentile merchants. The king and 
the inhabitants, as well Nayars uudMoucois and other Mnlabars, 

Gentiles and Muhammadans, agree well with the Portuguese, 
and live in peace. There is a vast number of Jews thei'e that 
are very rich, and all the different nations live in perfect liberty 
as to religion, each having its own temple, except in the Portu¬ 
guese town which is r^rved to that nation.” Cochin was a gay 
city in thds’e'days, and it was a common'saying that" China was 
a good place to make money in and Cochin to spend it at ”. * 

ITie decline of the Portuguese power in India actually Decline of 
began not long after Albuquerque's time, but in the splendour 
of their early achievements the signs of weakness did not make 
themselves manifest. The system of Portuguese government 
in India was inherently vicious, and the distance from whicli 
controlling authority was exercised made it easy for their officers 
to set such control at defiance. The Portuguese ofiScers were 
not given fair wages for fair work, but were allowed to supple¬ 
ment their inedi^'by private trade. This privilege was generally 
abused, and turned the Portuguese officials into uuscrupfilous 
adventurers, as regardless of their masteris interests at home as 
they were merciless to their victims in India. As early as 1542, 
a new Governor, Martin Afonso De Sousa, found the royal service 
in great straits owing (o the number of officers who had left, it 
to turn merchants—a business which “ offered greater chance of 
profit and less danger to life and limb.” After three years’ experi¬ 
ence he was anxious to resign, “ as he saw around him only 
corruption and dishonesty”. “ Your factory at Cochin,” writes the 
Portuguese factor to the king, “ is alw'ays in debt; tho captains 
cf the said vessels that come here making themselves very 
rich”. Large fortunes were thus.made by individuals, but the 
State derived but little advantage from the profits of trade, while 
it had to support a great dinin of men and money for the wars 

• Th« Coaati of Malabar Mtd CoromaftSal by Philip Baldacug, p. 684, 
and Voyage to the East Irtdits by Francois Pyrard Do IatoI, Vol. I. pp. 484-5. 

There is a glowing 4**®np*'**^ the.town in a contemporary Sanskrit work 
called Mata-Maharajayprasasti by the greet Sanskrit poet of Malabar, Molpatlur 
Karayana Bhattatiri, who lived io the second hall of the eixtoenth century. 
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CHAFTES n. in the east. The acquisition of sudden and surreptitious wealth 

PORTU* * ^ 

ouBSE su- the usual enervating influence, and resulted in a reaction 

FB EMACT . Qf profligacy and sloth. The work of the community was 

done by slaves, while an idle population of men spent their time 

in ganiiiig saloons and other haunts of iniquity, and an idle 

population of women lounged half-dressed through the tropical 

.-day in the seclusion of their homes, devising means to elude 

.-..the vigilance of their husbands. The evil was aggravated by. the 

action of the Lisbon Court which used India as a refuge for 

. depravOd or destitute hangem-on upon its bounty. “ It became 

-1^. asylum for those who bad claims that could not be satisfied, 

or who had rendered services that could not be acknowledged, 

or had received promises that could not be fulfilled. Young 

women were shipped off from Lisbon with the dowry 

....... . appointment in India for the men who - would 

marry ■ them. One favoured dauiser tarried iu her trunk the 

Governorship of. Cranganur. The sale of Indian offices, 

which at first was an illicit trade, giudually became a source 

of public revenue. In 1614 it was expressly ordered that all 

oommands and high appointments which would be likely to 

yield money were to be put up to sale.' Further, in 1580 the 

' Portuguese ceased to be tbe gallant little nation pursuing a 

. career of glory under the vigorous and patriotic bouse of 

Aviz, and passed under the bigot rule of Philip II of Spain, 

who exhausted their resources in his stniggle with.-Butch 

> Protestantism. At the same time, the rise of the 'Mughal 

power wrought great changes in India, and tbe Portugnese, 

who were able to hold their own in the scuffle with tbe ..coast 

Raji^, ceased to have any significance as a land power-w^h'en 

the Mughal empire was extended southwards. In the sea .they 

•were beset by the Dutch and the English, who had now begun 

their struggle tc obtain a footing in India. The combination 

‘b£ these and other circumstances proved too much for the 

• Portuguese, who lost much Of their power and prestige before 

the close of the sixteenth centary> and early in the next they 

■ lost theirmonopoly of the eastern trade. 

The ihitch "Whiles the cancer* of misrule was weakening the Portuguese 

Eng- hold on the eastern trade, other European powers began to 

. make, their appearance in the Indian seas to dispute not only 

their monopoly of that trade but their supremacy in the east. 

•. Six yf.'Vf. Hunter’s SUtcryo/British India, \ol, I,]}. IHt 
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The Dutch Dast India Cornpany began to despatch ships to chapter ii, 
India in 1695,'and after many.encounters with the Portuguese 

and their native allies, succeeded in establishing themselves in ^emacy.' ' 
several places in India, in Ceylon and in the Eastern Archi- -. 
pelagp within the - next' quarter of a -century. ■ Tie English 
East India Company pressed hard after that of Holland and 
made its first voyage to India in 1600. Although it was the 
Dutch that were destined to step first into the shoes of the 
Portuguese, it w-as the English who first obtained free access 
to tlie Portuguese ports'and that first settled in Cochin. This 
access, was obtained in consequence of the treaty of peace 
coiic^uded in 1630 between England and Spain and the agree¬ 
ment concluded five years later between the Governor of Goa 
and the President of the English Company in India. A few 
Englishmen accordingly • settled in Cochin, and pepper was - 
exported direct to England for the first time in 1636. In the 
meantime the Dutch, while generally successful against the 
Portuguese both on sea and land, found their position in the.' 
northern.’ settlements irksome, owing to the interference of 
the Mughal officers; they began therefore'.to cast a longing 
eye on , the Malabar Coast, where, if they should succ^ in , 
establishing themselves, they could be territorial magnates as 
well as traders, immune from the exactions, of an overwhelm* 
mg- power. ^ About this time events were taking-pla^ in,- 
Cochin which hastened as -well as helped the Dutch in obtain¬ 
ing a-footing on the. Malabar Coast. ’ . ■ . 1 • 

i Thc'Pallurutti prince, ‘who was installed as king with the The dutch 
help of the Portuguese,t died about’the year 1650, and wasop cochin.* 
succeeded by.Eama "Varma, the prince adopted from the Cha- 
zhur branch. ’ When the latter died six years, later, it was suooecnoa. 
generally thought ■ that his death made the way clear for the ! 

Mutta Tavazhi princes. But the Portuguese and the Travan- 
com prince Bamana Koil^ were not disposed to acquiesce in 
this arrangement, however expedient'and popular-it might be. 

;' The Authorities . relied'on lor section Inhere - no' other authontir 

is qupt^} ere :r—l. .Thf Oocut*o/ Malabar and Coronumdal, by Philip Beldpeue: . 

2. ■ Voffoge* and "Travail, etc., by Jobn ilieahoff; 3.' Leiisrs fiwn'Malabar, by 
Jacob Cantervisseber; 4..* Expeditioraji the JSast^IndUi, by BMiap Sebagtiaoi. 

(an Italian 'sroA, ^extracts irom whidt'were for me by theBev. Fr.Mos- 

tiero d' Aguiar) ; 6.' page from ibt Hiitory of Cochin, by K. P. Padioa. ' 
naCba lifenon, Malabmr Quarlerly Review,-Vol. -IV; and 6. -Tie Orandhavarii of 
the State.- .v., , .'.Jf • 

t .t, Anfe, p--00. ^ ; I • j,.-. 

f The tmvdo is so given hjr. Btshbp Sebastiam vio. was in Cochin when 
thebe -nrents and the captiamoftbe bowta by-the Dutch took'piece. He save 
that .^I^jnana -JKoil. was.*‘thd.'cliiiaf miinster of theQneen (of Coch^ and bro- . 
ther of the King-of Travanoore". In the Orandhavari, one Ragbavan KoU is 
mentioned as one of the ministers of the Rani. * - 
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cHAPTEiui. This prince had great inflaence with the Bani, the last surviv- 
ing member of the Elaya Tavazhi branch, and he and the 
OP Cochin. Portuguese succeeded in pei-suading her to set aside the adop- 
tion of the Mutta Tavazhi princes and to take the reins of 
government in her own hands. She did so accordingly, but 
as she was now getting too old to be at the head of the admi¬ 
nistration, she was induced after three years to adopt four 
princes from the family of the Tanur or Vettat Baja, who 
was a firm ally of the Portuguese. Four princes of that family, 
Earaa Varma, Virakerala Varma, Vira Arya and Goda Varma, 
were accordingly adopted in 1 CSS, and the first of them, Bama 
Varma, was ci-owned in the same year. “ The coronation by 
the Portuguese took place in the cathedral of Cochin, where 
he w'as also sworn Brother-in-Axms to the King of Portugal.”* 
This adoption from an outside family, when there were col¬ 
lateral branches of the Cochin family still in existence, was 
felt as an insult added to injury, and the Chazhur princes also 
now joined hands with those of the Mutta Tavazhi. But 
their united forces, though supported by some of the northern 
chiefs, were not strong enough to wTest the throne from the 
bold and popular Vettat princes, helped as they were by the 
Portuguese and the southern chiefs. In this predicament, 
they repaired, though with reluctant steps, to their great 
enemy the Kamorin for help. That potentate had always 
been looking forward to the recovery of his lost position in 
■i-.' Cochin and to the re-subjection of the Vettat Baja, who had 
shaken off his allegiance to him by the help of the Portuguese; 
. r and he also viewed with uneasiness the possibility of Vettat 
and Cochin being eventually united under one crown. The 
Zamorin therefore promptly promised his help, and concluded 
a treaty with the Mutta Tavazhi princes, by which he agreed 
to assist them in recovering the kingdom on the condition that 
the latter should compensate him for all the expenses that he 
might incm* during the war and that, till the fulfilment of this 
stipulation, they should leave in his hands all the lands and 
strongholds that they might jointly conquer. When the Za- 
mdrin, according to this agreement, marched to Cochin to 
help the deposed princes, several of the chiefs, who had hither¬ 
to remained neutral, joined them, and the two opposing parties 
became fairly well matched. The civil w'ar thus begun lasted 
for two years (1660-61). In the southern part of Cochin the 
Vettat party always succeeded in holding their own owing to 
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the help of the Portuguese, wliile in tl>e northern (division the' chapter n. 
fortunes of war varied capriciously. While affairs stood thus, 'The.dl'Tch 
an entirely new turn was given to the course of events by the op^Comwn. 
appearance of a new iK)wer on the scene. — 

In 1656-58, all the Poriuguese ^rossessions in Ceylon Hie first ad- 
were captured by the Dutch, who made Colombo their head 
quarters in the island, and in 1660 they took Quilon, which how- 
ever was subsequently re-captured by the Portuguese. The 
Malabar chiefs had now begun to look upon the Dutch as the 
coming power, and as most of them were by this time more or 
less estranged from the Portuguese, they were pi-epared to ex¬ 
tend a cordial welcome to a power known to be as inimical 
as themselves to the Portuguese. When therefore, in pursu¬ 
ance of their scheme to conquer the Portuguese possessions on 
the Malabar Coast, the Dutch under the command of Van der 
Meyden a)q>earcd off V'aipin in the beginning of 1661, they 
were welcomed by the Zamorin, the Mutta Tavaxhi princes and 
the Kaja of Cranganur.* On the 15th February Van der Mcy- 
deii landed his tmops at Narakkal and, after a skirmish with 
a Nayar force in which he lost a few men, he advanced the 
ne.xt day along the shoiti to the fortress of Fallipuram known 
as the Azhikotta (.Ayocotta) outpost, and brought up two twelve 
poundeiE and a mortar, and constioicted an entrenchment south 
of the port for security against forces coming from Cochin. 

The Portuguese garrison, being small, fled by the back-water, 
whereupon the Dutch took possession of the fort. Finding it 
however too late to do anything more that season, the Dutch 
handed over Palliport to the Zamorin and returned to Colombo. 

When the Heet was on its way back, the Paliyat Acchan, who 
had not long before these events become the hereditary Chief 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Cochin, boarded Admiral 
liikloff Van Goen’s ship De muscaathoom and sought the protec¬ 
tion of the Dutch. He cordially bated the Portuguese as they 
had tried to injure him in various ways, and though secretly 
attached to the Mutta Tavazhi princes, he still remained the 
minister of the Vettat princes, fully intending to desert their 
party the moment he saw a chance of striking an effective 
blow at the Portuguese.- The Admiml received theAcchan’s' 
overtures favourably, and a treaty was concluded on board the 

* This Rajft U deacribod by Baldaous uud NoiuhoH *« “ a decUired 
enemy of iho Fortugucse ” aud “apriuceof great bravery and well ve*Mdin 
military aSaiia, in the flower oi Ilia age 

a 
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cHAPTEE ii.ahip on the 12th March 1661, by which the Accban agreed to 
*<^QUBBT hiniself under the protection of the Dutch and undertook 
OF oocHiN. to sei've them faithfully. 

rapture of Towards the end of the year the Batavia Cutmcil resolv- 
’ ed to renew the campaign on the west coast and despatched a 
fleet to Cochin under the command of Admiral Van Goens, 
■ who on his way re-captured Quilon on the 7th December. The 

fleet then proceeded to Cochin, but before laying siege to that 
town, it was considered ex[)edient to secure a Arm footing on 
the north side at Cranganur. Van Qoens accordingly landed 
a large force at Fallipuram and, assisted by the Zamorin and 
tlie Raja of Cranganur, pi’oceedcd to lay siege to the Cranganur 
fort on the 3rd January 160*2. He i>o.sted his men in three 
places, and blocking U]) the fort both on land and river side, 
began to Ixnubard it fieirely. The fort was however of great 
strength and was bravely defended by the Portuguese Com¬ 
mander Urbano h’ielho Feriem, a man of great valour and 
‘courage. In the fort were also prince Goda Vnrma of Vettat 
with 400 Kayars and the Paliyat Acchan, and when the bom- 
bardiuent lasted for some days, the latter suddenly slipped 
out of the fort unobserved, and joined the Dutch, to whom he 
disclosed the condition of the place and bow it could be enter¬ 
ed. It was thercupoit decided to storm the place, and on the 
15th Januiu-y the Dutch atlvauced under cover of the smoke of 
their guns, attacked the stroughold, climbed the bulwarks with 
sword in hand, and chased the Portuguese to the church of 
the Jesuits. A fierce engagement then took place, both sides 
fighting desj^iatcly. After about‘200 Portuguese and a large 
number of Nayaiu had l.)€en slain and the commander severely 
wounded, the fortress was suiTendered to the Dutch, who, 
after plundering the town and destroying the buildings except 
a stone tower on the river side, made over the place to the 
Cranganur Raja.* The Portuguese soldiers found in the place 
were sent back to Europe. 

Battle of A week after the fall of Cranganur, the Dutch fleet approach- 
Mftttancheri. Cochin and landed the troops at Vaipin. They seized the 
church facing the bar and a large house belonging to the Bishop 
of Cochin, and constructed a strong iK)8t close to it. Leaving 
there, a garrison of 800 men with instructions to harass the 

* Thin piitoo vfH* nftcrvmrdii tukcu buck from the Uuju, \yhcu the Dutch 
began to apprehend a hostile encounter with the Zainorin> 
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town on the opposite shore with their ax-tillery, Van Goens re- 
embarked with the rest of his men to attack Cochin from the 
south. The Mutta Tavazhi Raja, whom the Dutch favoured 
DOW came on board, and the army landed some miles south of 
Cochin. Van Goens marched along the shore northward and, 
after resting the night in the great church of St, Jago, he 
marched on Mattancheri the next day. Here, the Nayar adhe¬ 
rents of the Vettat princes, who bad assembled in the palace 
and in the pagoda, disputed his advance. A battle was fought 
in front of the palace in which the Nayars led by the Raja and 
his two brothers fought desperately, and making a furious onset, 
hacked the Dutch right and left with their swords. A large 
number of the Dutch soldiers were cut down in this encounter, 
but the Nayars fighting without method were soon driven back 
with great slaughter by the disciplined valour and the superior 
arms of their enemies. Among the slain were the Raja and 
the two princes, who were cut down gallantly fighting, and 
most of their ministers and chief adherents * The old Rani was 
watching the fight from the palace ; when the action was over, 
Hendrick Van Rheede, then an ensign in the Dutch armv (after¬ 
wards Governor of Cochin and compiler of the Hortun Malaha- 
rUtts), dashed upstairs and took her prisoner, and carried her, 
on the shoulders of a Nainburi to the Admiral’s camp. The 
Mutta Tavazhi Raja, who was then closetted with the Admiral, 
prostrated himself before his aunt and craved her pardon for 
taking up arms against her, while Van Geons compelled her to 
recognise her deposed nephew as the King of Cochin. She was 
kept iti safe custody for some time after, but was treated with 
great kindness and consideration.t Goda Vanua, now the 
only surviving Vettat prince, was at Pallurutti when Mattan¬ 
cheri was occupied by bis enemies. On hearing of the death 
of his brothers and the capture of Mattancheri, he fled to Cher- 
tala, where he succeeded in collecting a small force of Nayars, 
and with this he crossed over to Arur to watch the course of. 
events. 

In the meantime, the Dutch laid siege to the town. Their 
force was divided into three companies, one of which was placed 

* A large number were wounded in thU figbt and Mveral were taken 
prisonera. Among the latter ware two l^amburis ot tbe Muriyatitta house, minis- 
teri of the Rani, who were carried off to the Dutch fleet in chain*. Raghavan 
Xoil was severely wounded, but succeeded in making his escape. 

f The Rani's name is given as Oangadhara Mshalakshmi, and she is 
described as “ an old woman, very plain in appearance, but covered with gold 
ornaments and jewels She seems to have died only in 1076. ^ 
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cHAi>TRR II. on tlie sea side of the town, one on the land side, nnd the third 

C 0 NQUB 8 T occupied a position near the back-water. Batteries and approa- 
OF Cochin, ches were then formed and after a short attack it was decided 
to storm the place. Arrangements were made to make the 
assault at four in the morning, but owing to some delay the 
advance was not made till sunrise. This was at once discovered 
by the Portuguese, who were thus prepared to meet the attack, 
and they met it with the spirit of their ancestors of the days of 
Pacheco and Albuquerque. The Dutch, led by a brave officer. 
Captain Peter Was, delivered the attack with great intrepidity, 
but met with such a warm reception that after a most obstinate 
engagement they were forced to retreat with great loss, the 
captain himself being among the slain. The siege however 
was continued vigorously for nearly a month, during which both 
sides lost many men, the loss of the besiegem being much 
heavier. ^leanwhile, the Eaja of Porakad, a staunch ally of 
the Poi-tuguese, arrived at Emaknlam with a detachment of 
Nayars and succeeded in throwing in supplies to the besieged 
and harassing the besiegers in the rear. A relief force consis¬ 
ting of 200 Portuguese from Goa landed at Porakad towards 
the end of February, and marched to Ariir, whence they 
.managed to get into the fort by way of the back-water. The 
Dutch now found themselves unable to carry on the siege 
with any chance of 8ucccs.s. Their force had become re¬ 
duced to 1,400 men, and they were in wont of seveml war 
materials. It was thercfore decided to raise tlie siege, and to 
return with a greater force at the end of the year. 

Tlie niege Accordingly on the night of the 2nd March, the Dutch 
decamped without noise, and got all their men, artillery and 
ammunition on board without being perceived by tlieir enemies. 
The Portuguese looked upon their movements at first only as a 
feint to draw them out of the town into an ambush, and it was 
only towards noon that they perceived that the siege had 
actually been mised. They were natumlly elated at this unex¬ 
pected success, and there werc great rejoicings among tliem and 
the adherents of the Vettat princes. But the first use the 
• ■ Portuguese made of their escape was to wreak vengeance on the 

Jews and the Konkanis, who were believed to have rendered 
some assistance to the Dutch. Their houses were plundered, 
their temples pillaged and their markets looted. Goda Varma 
no.w came over to Mattancheri from Arur, and attended by 700 
Nayars, he made his entry into the town, where he was received ^ 
with great rejoicings and recognised os king. On the other 
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Ivind, the Mutta Tavazhi Haja and the Paliyat Acchan escaped chapter ii. 
ftom Mattancheri with great difticulty and fled for their lives, 

Before their embarkation, however, the Dutch had promised cochin, 
them that they would return in greater force .soon after the 
monsoon had paased off, and the fugitive Raja and his minister 
waited anxiously for their return. Not hearing from the Dutch 
at the clo.'-e of tlie monsoon and fearing that they had given up 
their attempt to capture the town, the Raja and the Acchan, 
accompanied by a Chazhur prince, again proceeded to Colombo 
to hasten their departure. A groat fleet under Jacob Hustaart, 
who was afterwards joined by Admiral Van Goens, had already 
set sail from Batavia to resume the siege of Cochin, and from 
Colombo the Raja and his party accompanied the fleet. On his 
way, how'ever, His Highness died on board the ship off Porakad, 
bequeathing his unstable musnad to his brother Virakerala 
Vavma.* 

On the 26th October 1662 the Dutch again appeared s«oond licg* 
before Cochin with a greatly increased force. As on the otCocii'n. 
previous occasion, they landed at Pallipuiam and marched to 
the southern end of Vaipin, where they entrenched themselves 
and placed batteries in position. Leaving four hundred men 
there, the bulk of the army re-embarked and landed near the 
church of St. Andrew in Cochin, where the Portuguese were 
waiting to meet the attack. The Dutch General offered 
very favourable terms to the Portuguese if they should surren¬ 
der the town, but the Portuguese Commander, Ignatio Ser- 
mento, refused to entertain the suggestion, and it was therefore 
resolved to take the place by storm. The Dutch began by 
making themselves masters of Mattancheri and the adjacent 
places, fiom which Goda Varma had previously withdrawn 
with his men to Emakulain. They then erected batteries at 
several points and began to batter the town continually, but 
did not succeed in making any serious impression on it. Re¬ 
peated assaults were made on the town but were repulsed by 
its brave defenders. Meanwhile the Raja of Poi'akad joined 
Goda Varma at Ernakulam and, as on the previous occasion, . 
threw supplies into the town, though with great difficulty, and • ’ 

harassed the enemy in the rear. The Dutch thereupon decided 
to attack Ernakulam, and crossed over in armed boats. The 

• Of the deceased priooe Neiuhofl sayi, ** He came often to visit us, being 
ocmxnonly clad in white calico, with his hair tied in a Vnob on the top of hia head, 

Tings on his fingers and a gold chain banging down before him. He spoke the 
Portuguese an^the Malabar tongues, and was of a pleasant conversation. '* 
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CHAPTER 11 . Nayars under Portuguese officers met their foes most gallantly, 
^TONQUBST drove them back with great loss. Fresh troops were 
OP Cochin, however brought up under Captain Ree, and after a bloody 
’ encounter the Nayars were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
Kmakulam was occupied by the Dutch. 

Capture of In Cochin the Portuguese still held out, but they beg^n to 
Coo n. want of provisions caused by the loss of Emakulam. 

The Dutch General, in conjunction with the troops of Raja 
Vimkerala Varma and the Paliyat Acchan, now determined on 
storming the fort. For eight days and nights, they kept up a 
succession of assailants, the troops being relieved every three 
hours, and on the ninth day, 6th January 1663, made deter¬ 
mined attacks simultaneously on three points. At one of these 
points, the bulwark of Calvetty, Captain Peirre da Pon succeed¬ 
ed in gaining a position on the wall and, although the attacks 
on the other parts were not so successful and resulted in con¬ 
siderable loss to the assailants, Peirre dn Pon managed to 
hold out against the garrison until reinforcements came to 
his assistance. The Dutch held this position with their cannon 
pointed against the city throughout the night, " the most 
sorrowful and miserable Cochin had ever experienced ”, says 
Sebasliani, and the next morning they became masters of the 
town, the Portuguese having capitulated. By the terms of 
capitulation, all the Portuguese possessions in Cochin passed 
over to the Dutch, all the married Portuguese and Mestizos 
were sent to Goa and the unmarried ones to Europe, all free 
Topasses * and Canarians were left at the disposal of the 
Dutch Commander, and the clergy were allowed to take with 
them their images and church ornaments excepting those made 
of gold or silver. As the Portuguese had pre^viously removed 
most of the valuables to Goa, the Dutch did not find much 
valuable booty within the city. Directly after the capture of 
Cochin, the Dutch proceeded to Cannanore and laid siege to 
the Portuguese fort there. It was capitulated on the 13th 
February 1663. .... 

Dutch Co- Having thus e-stablished themselves as masters of Cochin, 
the Dutch made it their head quarters on the Malabar Coast. 

“TopA8M«" were half caate descendAutt of the Portugueee.' The 
name ii a oorruptaon of the Sanakrit \rord Dvibhathi, meaning interpreter. They 
acted a.a interpreters between the Europonns and natives. On the capture of 
Coohin, Van Ooena offered to take auoh of them as were willing into the service 
of the Dutch, a proposal to which many of them at once acceded. “ Canarians" 
were natives of Kanara converted to Christianity by the Portuguese. 
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They made considerable alterations in the town. As the fort chaptes it. 
was considered to be too large for their purposes and to require 

too many men to defend it, it was reduced to about a third of- 

its former size. Several houses and churches were demolished 
with a view to draw the town into a more narrow compass, but 
most of the streets were allowed to stand as they had been 
arranged by the Portuguese, simply receiving Dutch names, 
llie church of the Franciscans (the present Protestant church) 
was retained for the services of the Dutch reformed religion, 
while the magnificent cathedral of Santa Cruz was conyerted 
into a store-house, more especially for sugar, cinnamon, pepper 
and other spices. The Dutch Government of Cochin, which 
was subordinate to the supreme Council of Batavia, was, con- 
stitnted with a Governor or Commandant at its head, assisted 
by a council of eight officers. Each of the councillors, had also 
a special department of work assigned to him. One of the first 
acts of the Dutch in Cochin was to order the English and the 
European liomish priests to leave their territory forthwith. 

The English, who had a factory here since 1635, withdrew 
accordingly to their settlement at Ponnani. The banishment 
of the European priests, together with the destruction of 
churches, filled the inhabitants, who were mostly Roman Catho¬ 
lics, with consternation, and they began to leave the place in 
large numlJers, so much so.that it was apprehended that'Cqchin 
would soon become a town of empty houses and deserted streets. 

The Dutch therefore changed their policy to some extent, and 
enticed the people back by milder measures, restoring to them 
the church at Vaipin for their services. 


Prince Virakerala Varma, after so many vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, was now installed as King of Cochin by General 
Hustaart, and was' presented with a crown which bore the arms 
of the Dutch East India Company. A treaty was concluded on 
the 22nd March 1663, by which the Dutch undertook to 
protect the State from foreign aggression and to erect fortresses 
for such protection wherever necessary, and the Raja to deli¬ 
ver to the Dutch all the pepper and cinnamon produced in the 
country and to allow them the monopoly of the import trade in 
opium. The Christians were placed under the protection and 
jurisdiction of the Dutch Company, but the Christians in the 
interior parts, having taken undue advantage of this concession, 
the jurisdiction of the Company was by a subsequent treaty 
limit^ to the Christians living in the Dutch possessions and 
00 the coast. Several of the subordinate chiefs and feudatory 
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CHAPTER H. Rajas had made themselves piimkically independent dming the 

PHKM^(n\ prolonged period of disturbance which preceded tlie Dutch 
-— conquest of Cochin. Most of these were now comiielled to i-e- 

turn to their allegiance to the king, but as tlie iwwer and 
influence of the Dutch did not e.xtend mucli beyond the coast 
region, some chiefs in the interior still remained refractory. 
The Raja of Porakad was one of tlie firot to submit to the new 
government, declaiing that he would seiwe liaja Vii-akerala 
Varma and the Dutch as faithfully as be did Goda Varma and 
tlie Portuguese. The Paliyat Acchan was again continued as 
the chief minister, but he was required to consult the Dutch 
Governor as well as tlie Raja in all important matters rela¬ 
ting to the administraticn cf the country. His powers were 
very extensive and were subject to no limit but the pleasure of 
the king. 

TiipTniiyat As the Paliyat Acchan now became the protagonist on the 

Acchiui. Cochin stage and continued to be so with short intervals for 
alnnit a century and a half, and as his family is still the most 
wealthy niid influential in the State, a word may be said here 
regarding the history of this family, 'i lie Acchan was originally 
a petty vassal of the Raja of Villarvattat, who was himself a 
fishatriya feudatory of Cochin. What the extent of this 
principality was is not known, but it certainly comprised 
Chennaraangalaiu and some territory to the north and south of 
it.* The family of Villarvattat was about tc become extinct 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the lost 
chief, instead of making an adoption from a Kshatriya family to 
continue the lino, made his son the Paliyat Acchan his heir. 

. This bequest appears to have been made about the year 1599 

• and with the sanction of the King of Cochin, and included the 

title and pririlegcs but only a part of the tenitory of Villai- 
vattat. During the few years following the attaipment of 
this position, the Acchan seems to have rendei'ed great services 
to the State—it is not known what they were—, for we find 
the Raja making him the chief of (south) Vaipin in 1Q22 and a 

• Ibn B«tuto, speaking of his journey by back-water in 1342 from 
Calicut to Quilon, says, *’ It (Quilon) is situated at the distance of ten days from 
Calicut. After five ^ys I came to Kanjaikaro which stands on the t<ii> of a hill, 
is inhabited by Jews, and goverued by an Emir, who pays tribute to the King of 
Kawlam (ittc)." This Emir was evidently the Villarvattat chief. The river here¬ 
abouts used to be known as Kanjitapuaha, and the palace of the ohiof, the situ of 
which is still pointed out, was on the top of the hill at the caHlom end of the 
island of Chcnnamangalam. At the foot of the bill is a Jewish settlement, one 
of the oldest is Cochin'. ' 
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few years later the hei-editaiy prime minister of the State, a chapter ii. 
position which had hitherto been held by the Naikarveettil ® rbSt! 
Acchan.* e have seen what part he played in the revolution — 
wliich ended in the overthrow of the Vettat princes and the 
foi-tuyuese by the Miitta Tavazhi princes aud the Dutch. 

During the early days of the Dutch, the position of this Acchan, 

Komi by name, became pre-eminent in the State and was 
second only to that of the king, the Dutch having by express 
agreement prohibited the Elaya Eaja and other pnnees from 
interfering in the affairs of the State. This position was generally 
maintained by Iris successors for over a century.t In April 
16GG, Admiral Van Goeus issued a proclamation to the Malabar 
chiefs, intimating that the Acchau was under the protection of 
the Dutch East India Company and that the Company would 
punish any one interfering unlawfully or against viamtd with 
him or his officers or his Nayars. In 1G74, for some xmexplain- 
ed reasons, the ManakotNayarandthe Tottasseri TalassannorJ 
were for a few yeai-s associated with Komi Acchan in the 
administration of the State by the Kaja with the approval of 
the Dutch Governor. Komi Acchau died in 1684 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Itliunan Acchan. As the latter was young and 
inexperienced, a Dutch officer, Captain Hendrik Heins, wns 
appointed joint Saroadhikanjakar wit^ him, ondVadakumclieri 
Kaman Acchan and Paratirntti Ittinikumoiun Acchan to assist 
them. 


It will be remembered that the Zamorin went to war with Tbe ZAmoriu 
<lie Vettat princes and the Portuguese on behalf of the Mutta Coc**'"- 
Tavazhi princes. He and the latter princes succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing possession of certain territories, which according to their 
agreement had been leh with the Zamorin. He was still in 
[X>sseBsion of these lands, which comprised, among other's, 
Mapranam, Arattupuzha and Urakam and aU the lands to the 

• ' - •;— - - ■ 

• Tho Naicoriti ** of Canlcrv isichor {LetterM, p. 88)* 


f lu tho Dutch Ncordx of thin time the Pslirat Aoohou in tpoken of ae 
“the Commander-in-chief end Prime Minister for life of the kingdom of Cochin”; 

the free Raja of Cheuuotta (Ghennemsngalam) •' and ” tho free lord of tho 
island of Vaipin. ” 

i Both those families have now besome extinct. Menakot Tvae a 
branch of the Palij-at by adoption, mid woe the thief of Ayiruuod (MoUurkarsl. 
The Tiilrtseannor woe a Pieharodi by casto and tho must powerful of the chiefs of 
Peratvithi (the territory bord ering on tho Perar or Bhamta river and comprising 
the CholaltanTSd Pashii^ur Pravrittis). His lands Uy between Mullurkara 


and Chelakara. 
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cHAPTKtt II. M’est thereof, Enamakka), Clietva, Koruttikaiu, Kudavalluv, 
certain villages in Veniieii. 'I’lio Ihija now demanded the 

‘ - ivstoration of these lauds, bat the Zauuu-in maintained that J)y 

llio conditions of the treaty he wius not bound to conijdy until 
Jie had been repaid all the expenses of the war. The former, 
impoverished by his wars, luul no money in Ins treasury and, 
even if he bad, he did not in the least intend to reimbui-se the 
Zamoi'in for his expenses. He therefore applied to the Dutch for 
assistance to recover jx^ssession of the lauds, but as the Zamui'in 
had assisted them in capturing the Crauganur fort and had 
given them no cause of <juairel, they were not disposed to fall 
in with the Itaja’s wishes. Their main object was Imde; ter¬ 
ritorial sovereignty and protectorate over Native States were 
undertaken only with a view to enforce tlicir mono[X)ly of trade. 
They soon began to find however that tin’s sovereignty and 
piotectorate had many disadvantages and ex^Hmses, as they had 
to maintain trooi>s and civil establishments at several stations. 
Within a few years after the conque^st of Cochin, the destruction 
of some of their forts on the west coast was seriously agitated, 
and some of them were even offered for sale to the Portuguese. 
An expensive war with the Zumorin on behalf of Cochin would 
in these cireumshincfts prove niinous to them. They therefore 
eounselled patience to the Jtaja, wlio accepted it witJi what 
gnicc he could, and had to put up r/ith it till his death in 1087. 

An nitonipi- The Raja died at Triehur in that \-ear, and was succeeded by 
cd rLvohiHon.]^jj. Jji-other Havi Varma. He was now the only member of the 
royal family. At a meeting held in Cliemiaiuangalam in May 
1081, where the late an<l present Rajas, the Dutch Governor, the 
Paliyat Acchon and sevcml otlier chiefs «eie pi-csent, one of the 
resolutions passed was that the next adoption should be from 
the Chazhm* family*. Accoi-dingly, some princes and princesses 
were adopted from that family in 1(589. By this time however 
a reaction had set in in favour of the Vettat family. The impres¬ 
sion seems to have gained groniid that the Dutch were 
indifferent to the interests of Cioehin and would never assist her 
in recovering possession of her lands from the Znmorin, and also 
that their power was neitJier so gi-eat njr so well established as 
that of the Portuguese in their time. Many of the feudatory 
Rajas and chiefs of Cochin thought that, if Vettatnad and Cochin 
combined, they could easily drive the Dutch out of Cochin and 
afterwards wage war against the Zamoriu with success. Among 
these chiefs were the Rajas of Parur, Mangad, and Manakulam, 
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the KaryakavsoFPemtvitlii andthc Madninbis of Karapuram* ^ h.vitkk n. 
to whom the Kaja, disgusted by the Uikowannness of the Dutcli 
in fnrtheiing his interests, secretly extended his sj’mpatliy and — 
support. They gained over to their side a great many chiefs and 
their followers, but did not succeed with the Paliyat Acchan, not¬ 
withstanding the great pressure that was brought to bear upon 
him. That minister, though young, did not want to plunge the 
country again into a civil water, and stood firmly by theCbazhur 
princes nndthe Dutch.The confederates however persisted in their 
enterprise, and made their an-angements; iulGOl theVettat prince 
with a force of Nayai-s mai-ched to Mangad, and was joined by 
several chiefs with their followers on the way. 'I'he Dutch 
in the meantime were fully aware of what was going on and 
held themselves in readiness to act on the offensive. Their troops 
supported by the Nayars of the Zamorin and the Paliyat Acchan 
and led by Hendrik Van Rheede, a fonner Governor of Cochin 
and now Commissary'-Genernl, fell suddenly upon the confe¬ 
derates near Ahvay and easily ronted them. The latter were 
taken almost by surprise and made but a feeble resistance. With 
a view to teach their enemies a lesson, the Dutch first plundered 
and then burned the palaces, the chief houses and bazaars in 
Alangad and Panir, and spread havoc throughout these States. 

They did not extend their operations further north but returned 
to Cochin with the booty that they had obtained. They were 
never afterwards molested by the chiefs in this manner. 

Soon after these events, the Dutch ceded Chetva, which they War inth 
got from Cochin, to the Zamorin, and concluded a commercial^**® Zamonn. 

* The Parur R<ija ^vn^l » K.ainburi cliicf, who ruled over what corrof- 
X)ond>i approximately to the x)rcKent Talnlc of that imine in Tmvanooro. ifaiiffad 
•(vas .a Nnj'ar family niliug over tho present Taluk of Alangad, and consinted of 
two braiichew, the Kanitla (block) Tavaxlii and Velutla (white) Tn\’azhi. klaiui- 
knUm was ouo of tho Talapilli Bajas. tho others l«ing Kakkad, Ayiiiiktir (or 
Cheralayam) and Punnattur. They ruled over the territory gtretohiug from 
Vadakancherry to the sea. Kakkad became extinct about tbU time and Pnnunt- 
tur got a third of ite landH, while tho other two agreed to keep the rest ns the 
personal estate of the eldest member of Ihoir joint family. There are three more 
families now, namely, Chittanjur, Knmaropumm and Anaikal, tho flivt lioiug a 
later offshoot of hlauakulom and the other two of Cheraln>'am. Ihinuattur was 
subject to the 21amorin and the rest to Cochin, bnt they were very fickle in their 
fillegiancc, and transferred it as circumstances or inclinatiou guided them. Tho 
Karyakars of Peratvithi were tho Tottasseri Tahtsaannor, already referred to, 
the Ayyazhi Patonayar and the Vadakkum Najnbidi, both of which families be¬ 
came afterwards merged in that of Kavalapara, the Tekkum Namhidi .and the 
Kinattumkara Naynr, both still in o.vistonco. Karapuram, the sandy tiaot bet¬ 
ween Cochin and Porakad, was parcelled out among 72 diminutive chiefs called 
Madambis, of whom one was a Christian and the rest Nayars. 
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•treaty with him. This was a great rlisnppoinimeni to Cochin 
as it destroyed all hopes of the Dutch assisting her against the 
Zamorin. Repeated attempts were however made during the 
next few yeai-s to draw them into hostilities witli that prince. 
Constant skirmishes took place between small parties of Cochin 
and Calient Nayars, and complaints based on these were often 
made against the Zamorin to the Dutch Governor, but tlie latter 
as often counselled the Raja to settle his disputes with the 
Zamorin amicably. Affairs continued in this manner till the 
death of Ravi Varma, who appeai-s to have been a weak prince. 
He died at Tiruvalla in Travancore in 1098 and was succeeded 
by a strong and resolute prince, Rama Varma of the Chazhur 
family. It did not take him long to accomplish what his pre¬ 
decessors so long failed to do. Skirmishes with the Zamorin’s 
Nayars on some pretext or other became more frequent and 
more serious till at last it became necessary for the Dutch to 
take some decisive action. Accordingly, the Governor sent re- 
ouisitiousto the Rajas of roi-akad,Vadakunikur and other feuda¬ 
tories of Cochin to send representatives to Cochin to consult 
and settle amicably the differences between the Zamorin and 
the King of Cochin. But it was too late, for, befoi-e the repre¬ 
sentatives could arrive, the Zamorin had declared war against 
Cochin and invaded the northern part of the State early in 1701. 
The Dutch were at last obliged to take the held against the 
Zamorin, an obligation which they had dexterously managed 
to evade for nearly forty yeai-s. The war thus begun lasted for 
nine years in a desultoiy manner, and the Dutch took part in it 
in a still more desultory fashion. No details ot this war are 
available, but it is clear that there was no heavy fighting at any 
stage of this protracted campaign. The war was terminated by 
a treaty concluded in 1710, by which Chetva and Pappinivattam 
came into the possession of the Dutch, Cranganur, Ayirur and 
Pozlioncheri* were placed under their protection, and Cochin 
recovered a great portion of the lands which the Zamorin had 
seized. Several bits of Cochin territory still remained in the 
possession of the Zamorin. 

* Ayirar waii a oollateml branch o( the CranfiAnuc family and ruled 
over the middle portion of the Chetva ialaud. The northern portion of the island 
was under the Sarkata branch of the same family. That branch died out, be¬ 
queathing its terriloiy to the Naj-ar sons of tho Iasi chief. The family of the 
sons is known as Pazhsnoheri, which is now divided into several branches of 
which the Blahayil branch is the best known. Pappinivattam is a small tract of 
territory between Cranganur and Ayirur. It was eaUod Psponnetty by tho 
Datch. 
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The Dutch and theZamorin having once fallen out and the chapter n. 
latter having had the worst of it, no efforts on the part of Cochin 
were now required to re-kindle hostilities between them. The loss — 
of Chetva, the posseasion of which enabled him at any moment 
to turn the flank of Cochin’s defence, was bitterly felt by the 
Zamorin, while to the Dutch it became a matter of importance 
to strengthen the northeramost point of the island with a view 
to curb the power and check the future incursions of their 
dangerous neighbour. They therefore set about the erection of 
a fort at this point in 1714. This enraged the Zamorin, and the 
English, who had settlements at TelHchery, Calicut and other 
places and were anxious for the humiliation of their rivals the 
Dutch, incited him to prevent the erection of the fort. Not 
succeeding by fair means in his endeavour, the Zamorin, acting 
on the advice of the chief English factor, Robert Adams, resorted 
to stratagem to recover posse.ssion of the place. He sent some 
soldiers disguised as coolies to take part in the building of the 
fort with instructions to overpower the enemy at the first suit-- 
able opportunity. The two Dutch lieutenants who were in 
charge of the works were one evening playing dominos in a 
place half a mile from the fort, while the garrison carelessly 
sauntered about the place in the cool of the evening. Taking- 
advantage of this favourable opportunity, the disguised soldiers 
killed the sentinels, and signalled to a body of Nayars who were 
in ambush in the neighbourhood under the command of the 
Zamorin’s minister Dharmot Panikkar. They rushed upon 
the garrison and soon overpowered it, and the fort which was 
nearly completed was taken in January 1715 almost without 
striking a blow. One of the Lieutenants was killed in an attempt 
they made to re-take it, when the other, considering success 
impossible, drew off the remainder of his forces and embarked 
for Cochin, where he was tried by court-martial and shot for 
neglect of duty. The Zamorin’s people caused the English 'flag 
to be hoisted upon the fort, and carried off some big guns be¬ 
longing to the Dutch. 

The Governor of Cochin, BarentKetal, took immediate Dutch re¬ 
steps to retrieve the loss, and hastened to Chetva with all his ''«**«•• 
available men, three pieces of artillery and two mortars. The 
Zamoriu’s men stationed themselves on the way to obstruct 
their progress, but were driven back by the fire of the Dutch 
artillery. They retreated into the fort at Chetva, which was 
soon besieged by the Dutch ; but after repeatedly failing in 
carrying it by assault, they had to raise the siege and return to 
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Dui^*^8u* considerable loss. The Zamorin took advantago 

kbemacv. of this opportunity to take possession of Pappinivattaiu and to 
erect a good fort there and ixwt a strong garrison in it. To¬ 
wards the close of the year, three captains arrived from Bata¬ 
via with reinforcements, and early in 1716 they attacked the 
fort at Pappinivattam. Bnt when the garrison made a sortie, 
the Dutch soldiers were seized with sudden panic and fled in 
disorder ; one of the captains who was second in command 
trembled, it is said, at the sound of cannon. These reveraes 
created constellation among the Dutch. Several chiefs began 
to show signs of w’avering in their allegiance to the Dutch and 
the Ilaja of Cochin, while some others, like the Itajas of Pun- 
nattur, Monakulam and Ayinikur, openly joined the Zamorin. 

Final (uccew. Things remained in this state till the end of 1716, 

when Councillor ^Villialn Bakker Jacob?, was despatched from 
Batavia with an excellent army consisting of Europeans, Java¬ 
nese and Balinese, who were on their arrival at Cochin joined 
by the Raja’s forces. The first attempt of the joint forces was 
uixin the stronghold of Pappinivattam, which was sunrendered 
after an obstinate resistance, in which the Zamorin sustained a 
heavy loss. After completely destroying the fort, they advanced 
to' Chetva, and some of the Dutch ships were sent to attack 
itify sea. On arriving there, however, they found the fort 
altogeteer deserted, the Zamorin’s men having retreated to 
their outposts in the interior. They then proceeded to the iso¬ 
lated tracts in Cochin territory which were still held by the 
Zamoiin and in all of which he had erected wooden forts.* 
Those at Trikkunnat, Akamturut, Mapranam, Amttupuzha, 
Muttakunnat and Puttanpadam were captured after a slight 
resistance, but at Urakam a more serious encounter took place 
between the opposing forces, in which a decisive victory was 
gained over the Zamorin’s army. As the monsoon hod now 
set in, the army went into winter quarters ; but towards the 
close of the year, they took the field again and captured “Patri- 
cotti ".t “ A noble pagoda of the Poenetoor Namburi was 

pillaged by the Balinese and the other coloured soldiers, ” who 
'' obtained a quantity of gold and silver articles and precious 
stones.” At this stage the Zamorin became alarmed and sued for 
peace, and a treaty was concluded with him in February 1718, by 

* Called paggert by the Dutch. It is said to be a Malay word meaning 
stockades. The local vernacular name for thorn 'was kulti-tcotta or lakkidi-koUa, 

t It is not known what and where this is. The name is so given in Can- 
Urvisaoher's LtUerr. 
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which he agreed, among other conilitiouH, to cede to the DutchcHArtBii ii. 
his possessions in the Chetva island and the Cochin State, to 

return the guns he liad taken, to pay a large sum towards the - 

expenses of the war, to give seven per cent, on all ‘pepper ex¬ 
ported from his country, and to live in perpetual friendship 
with the Kaja of Cochin. The ceded tracts, except those 
in the Chetva island and also Mapranam, were made over to 
Cochin. Mapranam, which was the chiefdom of the Nambiyar 
of "Velosnad, before it was taken by the Zamorin, was now re¬ 
turned to him on the condition of his holding it under the 
Dutch Company and paying an annual tribute to it. 

liaja Kama Varma had now the satisfaction of having re- luja Bam* 
covered almost all the possessions of his ancestors,'* and this 
wosto tto small extent due to his own skillful engineering of the 
situation. In the very first year of his reign he obtained from 
the Dutch, on the plea of want of money to pay his troops, a 
graut of the Alfandigos, pepper customs and 500 candies of 
pepper, together with some other concessions. In three yeare 
he succeeded in drawing them into a war with the Zamorin, 
which lasted with interruptions for sixteen years and which 
ended in the manner above described. The only party that 
Imnefited by the war was Cochin, and for this as well as for 
several other reasons, the Patch cordially disliked the Baja. 

One of their writersf describes him as “ crafty and design¬ 
ing ”, one who “ delighted in wars, though with his own sol¬ 
diers he did but little execution, and laid the chief burden of 
prosecuting it upon the Company However his action might 
be viewed by the Dutch, he had so far served his country well: 
ho succeeded in obtaining from them a substantial return for 
the. profits they enjoyed of a jealously guarded monopoly of 
trade iu Cochin, and for this his subjects had only reason to be 

• There still rciUAiiied Pcrunipoduppu aud other Cochin ^dlUges iu Veu- 
ucri iu tho pocsetisiou oi tho Zamorin. The Ions of thciierillages had alwavg bocai 
u >iore point to Cochin, as from time inuuemorial the Kingx of Cochin went 
through their ooroiuktiou ccrcuiouy in a place cullod ChitmkutMm in the Perumpa- 
duppu village. Tlie Zamorin held to them tcuuciousl.r for tho Name rcaiiou. Banui 
Varum is lavid to Imvo taken n solemn oath on his accotwiou to the musmid that 
ho would not be crowned anywheie except at Chitraknlnm and that he would 
no\'or wear a crown till he went through tho ceremony of ooronation there. Un¬ 
fortunately, Cochin, never suocooded in regaining iiosswsion of Porumpaduppu, 
and Baum Vnmm’s sucoeasors, rcspoctiug his oath, never oftcm’ards purfonnod 
tho ceremony, nor did they over woiira crown. Traces of the Cliitrakotom palace 
stiU exist. Theto is a tempi© of some importauoo near it, which is now under 
the uiunagomeut o( Cochin. 

Caniorvusohor, who was tho Dutch chaplain iu Cochin from 1717 

to 1733. 
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of him. But the manner in which he governed the coan- 
PBEMACY. try left much to be desired. 


Internal 

troubles. 


Ruja Bavi 
Vartua. 


He treated his subjects, especially his chiefs, harshly and 
ve,\atioU8ly. “ His private interests occupied all his thoughts 
says the same writer; " he [xtid his soldiers so badly that they 
were sometimes forced, when garrisoning a place, to make a 
sortie to provide themselves with food. His extortions were 
imrivalled, he was always devising fresh means of levying 
funds, so that from being one of the poorest, he became the 
richest of the Cochin Bajas. He “ was in the habit of clan¬ 
destinely injuring other princes in order to provoke them to 
hostilities against each other. ” The chiefs constantly com¬ 
plained of his extortions and opprossinns to the Dutch Governor 
in Cochin and the Governor-General in Batavia, and some of 
them were even provoked to show their teeth at times. The 
Baja os constantly complained to the same anthorities of tlie 
refractory conduct of his chiefs and the danger to which the 
State was exposed by such conduct. The Governor-General 
was at last provoked to indulge in some plain speaking. In 
some of his letters he told the liaja that he had only to thank 
himself for the troubles of which he complained. He should 
treat bis chiefs with kindness and consideration, place confi¬ 
dence in tliem and seek their advice, instead of which he lis- 
tened to the “ sinister and interested advice of Chettis and 
Pattars and Namburis, and alienated his chiefs by harsh mea¬ 
sures ”. The Governor, who arrived in 1716, Johannes Her- 
tenberg, seems to have had special instructions in i-egard to 
this matter, for he extorted, soon after his arrival, a stipulation 
from the Raja, “ that all the Rajas, Princes and Nobles should 
lay their complaints and disputes before him (the (3k)vernor) 
so that he is constituted arbitrator between them ; by which 
means he became acquainted with the grounds of their differ¬ 
ences, and is thus enabled to hinder many illegal enterprises of 
the King of Cochin. ’’ After this, there was considerable im¬ 
provement in the relations between the Raja and the chiefs, 
but the former was bitterly annoyed with Hertenberg and 
never afterwards met him on friendly terms. Being a man of 
sense however, he enjoined upon his successor, when on his 
death-bed, to live on good terms with the Company. 

Raja Rama Varma died in Tiichur on the 9th October 
1722, and was succeeded by his nephew Ravi Varma, " a man 
of little or no judgment and despised by his predecessor. His 
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whole bearing and conduct betoken his inferiority. Not only doCHAPTERii. 
his courtiers and grandees esteem him but lightly, the Com- 

pany too have little hope of getting any good out of him. ” - 

No event of great importance took place during his reign. Pro¬ 
tracted disputes regarding adoption and succession in the 
families of the Parurand Mangad Bajas, Koratti Kaimal and 
Muriyanad Nambiyar, * and some punitive expeditions against 
refractory chiefs filled up most of the time. These disputes 
were too complicated and at the same time too i>etty to l)e dealt 
with here- In 1729 the Zamorin tried to form a confederacy 
with the Rajas of Kayankulam and Tekkiunkur to attack the 
Baja of Cochin and the Dutch, but his attempt was frustrated 
by the timely intervention of the Dutch Resident in Kayan¬ 
kulam. The most notable event of the reign however was the 
.removal of the Paliyat Acchan from the prime-ministership of 
the State. The senior Acchan of this period, Ittinikumaran 
by name, was a haughty and arrogant chief, and did several 
high-handed deeds. In the late reign he killed the Dutch Com¬ 
pany’s chief mcrcliant Mala Pai for some trifling reason, 
which alienated the Dutch from him. But they did not take 
any action against him at the time os the Haja also was hostile 
to them. In tlie present reigu, the courtiers easily succeeded 
in turning the Baja against his haughty minister, and with the 
concurrence and support of the Governor, he was removed 
from his high position. Tho Acchan’s Nnyars resented their 
master’s degradation, and showed their resentment by many 
acts of aggression; they bec4xme quiet only after a large num¬ 
ber of them were slain. The Acchan retired with his followcra 
to his fort at Chennamangalam, where he was too strong to be 
molested; but all his possessions outside Chennamangalam 
were confiscated. He did not long survive his deposition, and his 
successor Ittinnan Acchan succeeded in effecting a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Baja before the latter's death in 1781 at Irinjala- 
kuda. He apologised and paid a large fine for the misdeeds 
of his predecessor, and was restored to all the possessions and 
dignities of his ancestors. 

The next king Bama Varma is represented by tradition 
' and popular tales as a mild and benevolent ruler, who lived a cosvor. 

• The K«rt«« or KuiiaaUi of KodiMMori. Chaiigiiraukotu. Chiimpiniukatidn uud 
KuiiuaUori ivnd the Kambiyats of Muriyanad and Volosuad ruled over the preeent 
Taluk of Mukuudapuraxn, which waa then called Ai'uiuid (aESregate of aix tinrfr) 

, They used to be knovra as Aruoattil Prabhukanmar.or tho lord* of Arunad. Koratti 
Kaimal uled over tho uud lying between Aruuud and Alaugad. 
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u® father to his people, nnivei-sally loved and 

■ rsEMACY. i'6®P®cted. But Stein Van GoUenesse, who was the Governor 

- of Cochin duiing eight yeare of his reign, represents him as a 

“ dull, grasping and fickle prince ", but " good-natm-ed He 
was, in his opinion," unfit to nilc and allowed himself to be led 
by his favourites He was extortionate and oppressive, and 
Van Gollenesse had often to oppose him and “ take the side of 
the wronged party in order to prevent many calamities and 
complications”. "The Angia Caimals'’ were oppressed moat 
of all, because they live in the centre of his territories and right 
opposite his palace on the other side of the liver; but it is for 
this very reason that they ought to be protected by the Honor¬ 
able Company against the greediness of the king." The 
Council of Batavia had consecjuently to order a special police 
to be stationed in the bazaar at Ernakulam fur their protection. 
Van Gollenesse advised them to show their teeth occasionally, 
taking care that right was on their side, os did the Muiiyanad 
Nambiyar and Eodasseri Kaimal, " two powerful landed pro¬ 
prietors of the king, who, being tired of his extortions, sent 
home the king’s messengers, or rather marauders, with bleeding 
heads; by this they incurred the great hatred of the grasping 
king; however, since that time, they were living unmolested 
Such exactions drove some of the chiefs to the Zamorin’s side, 
notably the Tolapilli Bajas and the Manakot Nayar. 

Theriso of In this reign Travancore and Cochin took the field against 

Tmvancore. other foi' the first time known to history, though the 
Cochin forces took part in the war only os auxiliaries of the 
Dutch. As early as 1721, the Supreme Government of Batavia 
ordered that, as the expenses of the Cochin command exceeded 
the receipts, the Dutch in Cochin should desist from keeping 
up a continual warfare and that they should endeavour to live 
peaceably with their neighbours and not intervene in the quar¬ 
rels of the native chiefs. This advice was more easily given 
from a distance than carried out on the spot. The Dutch how¬ 
ever succeeded in living up to this ideal for some time, but the 
growing power of Travancore and the threatened annexation 
of States in alliance with the Dutch rendered armed interven¬ 
tion necessary about the year 1740. The Government of 
Travancore, enfeebled by the rule of a succession of weak 

* Anchi XAimals or fire Kainuils or lords, the chief of whom was the 
Chersnellur Karta. They ruled over Eraakulaia and the territories to the uorth 
aud east of it. 
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princes and the turbulence of the Ettuvittil Pillainars and chapter it 

other refractory chiefs, at last fell into the visforous hands of 

famous king Martanda Varma. With the help of a body of troops — 

lent by the Nayak ofMadura, hesucceeded in the early years of 
his reign in extirpating his turbulent chieftains and establishing 
himself securely on the throne of Travancore. lie next turned 
his attention to the extension of his dominions, and began it by 
amalgamating Attungal with Travancore. He then conquered 
and annexed Desinganad (Singnatty) and Klayadath Svarupam, 
both ruled by collateral branches of the Venad (Travancore) 
family; and carried the war to Kayankulam for the 
attempt made by the latter to re-instate the Desinganad prince. 

About this time (1739) Van IiuhotF, Governor of Ceylon, came 
to Cochin to examine into and report on the Company’s ac¬ 
counts and heard of the increased and constantly increasing 
power of Travancore. He reported to Batavia that it was 
necessary to take immediate steps to curb that power as much 
to maintain a due balance among the native powers of Malabar 
as to chastise the Travancore Raja for bis overweening attitude 
towards the Dutch. Upon this, the authorities in Cochin, 
without waiting to receive orders or reinforcements from 
Batavia and without adequate means, plunged into hostilities 
with Travancore. 

On the annexation of Elayadattunad, the members of the Tlio l>utcb 
ruling family were kept in confinement, but one of the prin- xwa^ro. 
cesses managed to make her escape to Tekkumkur. The cause 
of this princess was taken up by the Dutch and a protest sent 
to Travancore against the annexation of her State. The 
protest being unheeded, the Dutch forcibly installed the prin¬ 
cess in 1741 as regent of the kingdom, whereuix)n Travancore 
took the field forthwith. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to enter into the details of this w'ar. At first the Dutch were 
generally successful in the campaign, bat as their means were 
very limited and as they did not get adequate support from 
their allies, the fortunes of war soon changed, and the Travan- 
coreans were left masters of the field. The princess fled for 
refuge to Cochin, and afterwards stayed at Karapuram, where 
the Dutch settled on her a daily pension of 25 fanams. When 
the war was declared, the Dutch Governor asked the Raja of 
Cochin for assistance. Resenting as he did the support given 
by the Dutch to his chiefs against him and having no quarrel 
with Travancore, the Raja was very reluctant to accede to this 
request, but as he had to respect treaty obligations, he sent a 
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CHAi'TEBn. detocliment of Nnyjiis to at^iiist the Dutch. At an eArl5'stnpo 
^BRiiAct. campaign, the Dutch anny, rotwithstandingthe repeated 

— protests of Cochin, plundere«l and desecrated sotuo llindn 
temples in Ti-avnncore, nnd some time later they proposed to 
make a dash at Ncdumpuram,where some Tmvancore pnnccsscs 
were staying, and to take them prisoncif. lliis was strong¬ 
ly objected to by Cochin as being against the custom of the 
country, and when no attention was paid to tliis protest, the 
Jtaja peiemptorily oi’dered the withdrawal of his forces, and 
Cochin took no further pait in the war. 

The war was concluded by a treaty of peace between the 
Dutch and Travancorc, which wns as humiliating to the for¬ 
mer os it was disastrous to some of the Malabar powers. The 
negotiations for [xaie lasted a long time, so that the treaty was 
filially approved only in 17JS and its final rntiftcation took 
another five yearn. 1 he most important condition of the 
treaty, however, the one on which Travancoro insisted from 
the very beginning and which was practically acted upon by 
the Dutch ever since the negotiations began in 1743, was, “that 
the Conopany shall give up all the alliance with the other kings 
and chiefs of Malabar with wlsora His Highness would desire 
to wage war, and shall not interfere in this in any respect and 
give to them any shelter, nor opi>osc His Highness’ enler- 
prises.’’ The Company however tried nt the time “ to e.vclndc 
from the neutrality the King of Cochin on account of his being 
our first and oldest ally and also ou account of his being our 
nearest neighbour, and to stipulate that His Highness should 
leave him in the possession of his States nnd territories, 
but all their efforts in this proposal failed. They had to bo 
satisfied with oral promises that Travancore would tieattho 
King of Cochin os a friend as long as he did not give cause to 
His Highness to change his behaviour towards him, that is to 
soy, as long as it pleased him.” On being thus thrown over by 
bis allies, • the Itaja of Cochin,-"with the greatest regret in the 
world” sent a strong protest to the Batavia Council against 
this treaty, which had “ sacrificed us, an old friend and ally, 
besides other Malabar kings, and broken all contracts. When 
from the very beginning our ancestors tried to bring some 
kings under their sway and obedience, the Honorable Company 


• Even after this, Dutch writons are fond of enlarging on their favoarito . 
heme,." the hiithleaanete of hfilabar kiugs." 
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continuously interfered; by obseiring this rule, this kingdom chapter n. 
got divided in so many parts and has therefore become 
unable to check its powerful enemies. ^ * Now that the King '— 

of Travancore has becomo a powerful king, he has been able to 
coax the Honorable Company under promise to obseiwe every* 
thing, by means of which he bids fair to bring the other kings 
under his sway. But we believe that he will shortly try to 
subjugate the Honorable Company also, and we doubt very 
much that he will be of assistance to it in making goo<l profits, 
and besides, it will have to put up with all kinds of affronts in 
one way or another. ” This prophecy was fulfilled almost to 
the letter. The condition cf the treaty which secured this 
neutrality was the one by wliich the "Raja engaged to supply to 
the Dutch every year i<,000 candies of pepper produced in his 
State at Its. (55 per caudy with any other piodnce the State 
yielded, and 2,000 candies out of any territoriet to be conquered 
at Es. 55 per candy. The full quantity according to this agree¬ 
ment w'as never supplied by the Raja, and after the Travancore 
frontiers had advanced os far os Cochin, he turned on the Dutch 
and repudiated his obligations, telling them that they were no 
longer a .sovereign power and that, if they required spices, they 
should, like other traders, purchase them in the bazaar at the 
market rates. The Dutch retained Cochin for nearly half a 
century more, but since this treaty they were no longer the 
predominant factor in Malabar politics.* 

The enterprising and ambitious King of Travancore lost cochin 
no time in taking advantage of the neutrality of the .j. 

With a large standing armj’, the first of its kind in any Malabar 
State, which was organised and disciplined by a Flemish 
tain, Eustnebius D’Lanncy, who was formerly in. the Dutch 


* The Hutch rcnliHod thoir miittake wh<n it wm too latr. Twenty-eight 
years niter this trenty concluded, Adrain Vnn Mojns, then Governor of Co¬ 
chin, wrote thus :—‘‘ It would, however, be more desirable that Travancore had 
not become ao exceedingly largo and Cochin eo small as they are at preseot in 
order to keep (he latter ns a bAknoe to the former. Indeed, no ruler would do 
better or be more suitable than the Xing of Ckchiu. He is our oldest ally and 
sufficiently imbued with our principles ; his territory is near at hand and, as it 
were, within reach of our guns ; ho hns oven with us a share in the taxes of the 
town ; was faithful to the Company when Cochin was taken ; and even tan the 
risk of getting completely ruined. 

t The authorities fdr this period are : (1) the Memoirs of Van Gollenesse 
and Van Moens, (2) the CoohiaState Oran<ffMtraris,.and (3) Day's Land o/ f/te • 

rerupiaU.. . . 
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^ cootin”* service, he conquered and annexed Kayankulam in 

BETWEEN 1746, Porakad (which was tributary to Cochin^ in 1748, and 
TW O Ftn KB. I'ekkumkur in 1750, and canned his victorious anus to the fron¬ 
tiers of Cochin. The latter kingdom was far fi’om being in a 
position to arrest his progress. Jlaja Bnma Vanna died at 
Kurikad early in 1746, and was succeeded by liis brother Vii-a- 
kei-ala Vanna, who was, according to Van Gollenes.se, “ like his 
predecessor both in years and in defects ”. He reigned only for 
four years and was succeeded in 1750 by his nephew Kama 
Vanna. This prince, before his succession, gave much trouble 
to his immediate predecessors by his turbulent and insubordi¬ 
nate conduct, and the Dutch hod once to send a company of 
lascars to restrain him. Writing in 1743, Van Gollenesse 
says, “This prince is very loose and dissolute, and brings a great 
deal of unrest upon the country by his excesses It was dur¬ 
ing the reign of this prince that Cochin was placed between 
two fires—the Zamorin attacking it from the north and Tmvan- 
core from the south. To command success in the Malabar 
States of those days, either the king should have supreme power 
in the State like Martauda Vanna, who made himself supreme 
in Travancore by crushing the power of his chiefs, or he 
should have the cordial and loyal support of his chiefs, as did the 
Zatnorins, who w’on their attachment by treating them with 
consideration and respecting their privileges. But in Cochin the 
chiefs were alienated by centinued ill-treatment for over fifty 
years, and some of them were often driven to set the king’s 
authority at defiance, while the Dutch interfered and frustrated 
every attempt on the part of the Raja to cripple the power of 
individual chiefs. It is no wonder therefore that the State was 
brought to the verge of extinction by its inherent weakness 
when it v/as threatened by a formidable danger from outside. 

The Cbazhnr Raja Martanda Vanna was watching for a pretext to 
dispute, interfere in the affairs of Cochin, and one presented itself at 
this dine without his seeking. It will be remembered that, 
some time after the succession to the throne was limited to the 
Elaya Tavaxhi branch, the eldest ^member of the joint royal 
family, if senior in age to the reigning prince, was allowed to 
assume the title and dignities of Perumpoduppu Mnppn. Daring 
the reign of Raja Rama Varma (1698-1722), himself an adoptee 
from the Chazhur branch, the then Muppu, who belonged to 
the same branch, was prevailed upon to relinquish this rank on 
his own behalf and that of his successors, in consideration of. 
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which the Raja settled upon that family all the wealth he had chapter n. 
accumulated. This arrangement was acquiesed in by the be^twben 
C hazhur Tambans, or princes, for over fifty years, but with the *^“^8. 
accession to the musnad of the present Raja who was junior in 
age to some of the Tambans, they began to agitate for the revi¬ 
val of the title. This proposal was peremptorily vetoed by the 
Raja, upon which they appealed to the formidable Martanda 
Varma to intercede on their behalf. That prince, declining the 
offers of mediation made by the Dutch, marched an army to 
Karapui-am in 1752, and easily vanquished the small Cochin 
force that was stationed there. The title of Pcrnmpaduppu 
Muppu revived and Karapuram was settled upon the Chnz- 
hur Tambans, who had defrayed the cost of the expedition. The 
senior Tainban was to administer the tract as feudatory to 
Travancore. 

A conference was held at Mavelikara in August 1753 for 
the ratification of the Dutch treaty, at which the two Rajas 
were also present. When the Dutch, as we have seen, threw 
over the Raja of Cochin and left him to make what teims he 
could, the two princes agreed to conclude a treaty of perpetual 
friendship, and an agreement was actually drawn up with that 
object, the conditions of which were more favourable to Cochin 
than those of the treaty concluded four years later. But the 
parties wrangled over some minor conditions such as the one re¬ 
lating to the Chazhur Tambans, and the conference consequent¬ 
ly broke up in open enmity rather than in perpetdfil friendship. 

When after this abortive negotiation the chiefs of Vadakkumkur 
and Porakad applied to the Raja for assistance to throw off the 
Travancore yoke, the latter, though not sanguine of success, 
readily acceded to their request, and raised as large an army as 
circumstances then permitted with a view to wrest BLarapuram 
and Porakad from Travancore. Several thousand Nayara were 
accordingly assembled by the Raja’s Karyakars in Mattancheri 
and Pollurutti, where they were joined by the militia of the 
Paliyat Acchan and other chiefs and by some disaffected Nayars 
of Ka^'ankulam and other States which were recently annexed 
by Travancore. The whole army was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Falliyil Idikkela Menon, an able administrator and a 
gallant soldier. 

A detachment of the army marched through Karapuram, 
while the main body embarked by boat and landed at Porakad 
about the end of December 1753. They took up their position 
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CHAPTER II. at Anandeswaraui and entrenched themselveB behind stockades. 
Cochin Meanwhile, theTravancore forces under Prince Kama Varma.Ue- 
TWO FOIES. lavaBamayyan, and Captain D’Lannoy were already m motion, 
the Dutch having given secret infonnation to Travancore I’e- 
garding the preparations that Cochin had been making. The 
two annies came to close quarters at Anandeswaram on the 3rd 
January, and a long and bloody engagement took place. Both 
sides lost heavily, the losses of Cochin being far heavier. Her 
army, lacking cohesion and defective in discipline, was no match 
for D’Lannoy’s well-organised force, but owing to the former’s 
superiority in numbers, Travancore was not able to achieve a 
decisive victory. Towards evening, the Cochin anny withdrew 
to Ambalapnzha, and the Travancore generals waited for the 
airival of their cavalry to renew the engagement. When the 
cavalry arrived, the army marched to Ambaln])uzha, where the 
Cochin forces, of which cavalry fonned no part, met them. The 
contest was short, and ended in the complete defeat of Cochin. 
The Travancore horse poured in by their right and took up its 
position in the rear: a simultaneous charge from the front 
and the rear threw the Cochin aimy into irretrievable confu¬ 
sion. A large number were slain, and most of the survivors 
were taken prisoners. Among the latter were Idikkela Menon 
himself, Paliyat Kotni Acchan, the Changnrankota Kaimal, the 
fifth Kaimal of Kodasseri, the third Kaimal of Pauamukkat 
and Chiiuman Unni of Tottnsseri Talassannor’s family. All 
but the first and the Inst wero subsequently released on pay¬ 
ment of heavy ransoms, but Idikkela Menon and Cbiraman 
Unni, who probably had not the means to pay the ransoms de¬ 
manded, w'ere left to their fate and were eventually executed.* 

The aAvtiuco After this victory, one division of the Travancore army 
0 . Eamayyan advanced to the north, and another division 

under Prince Rama Varma crossed over to the mainland and 
advanced to the north-east. No serious opposition was offered 
to either division. Ramayyan seized nil the strongholds and 
made many prisonera on his way, and pitched his camp at 


' IdikkeU Mouou wiu apix>iulod Sivnadhikaryakar or chid miui«tor when 
tho Pitliyst Acchan vms removod from his ministemhip about 17!2d. Though 
his poaition vraa nomewlmt ovcnhndowed by tbit of the Acchan wheu tho hitter 
won again token into favour, ho wiui retained ill his high offiM till his death, 
Ue U looked upon as a national hero, and many popular tales are told about 
him. Suo'jeesivo Dutch Govcruon of Cochin have borne testimony to his high 
(lUAlitios. 
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Ariikutti, while the prince took possession of all Cochin tern-ciiAtTER it 
tory as far as Udayauiperur in the south and Mumula in the 
east. At this stop's, the Huja of Cochin a^ain sued for peace, two fires 
and the further advance of the Travancore artuy was accord- • ^ 

ingly countermanded to the great disgust of Itamayyan. As 
that army had now advanced dangerously near the Dutch 
possessions in Cochin, tJie Rnja thought that the Dutch Com¬ 
pany could be induced to join him against Travancore. With 
this view, he proti*acted the negotiations for peace and made 
rei)eated appeals to the Dutch authorities in Cocliin and in 
Batavia for armed iutei-ventiou on behalf of their old ally. 

But the Dutch turned a deaf ear to these appeals and counselled 
the amicable settlement of his differences with Travivncore; 
and this advice was also strongly urged by the Paliyat Aceban 
in view of the complication created by the threatened advance 
of the Zamorin from the north. The Acchan even succeeded 
in inducing Baja Martandn Vanua accompanied by his nep¬ 
hew to visit the Kaja of Cochin at Tripunittura towards the 
close of 1756 to confer pei-sonally on the subject of the treaty, 
but the latter’s rooted objection to the ce.'-sion of territory, a 
condition insisted on by Travancore, again hampered the 
negotiations. On his return visit to Trivandrum, however, ho 
was pei-suadcd to agree to all the conditions, and the treaty was 
concluded on the 22nd January 1757. By this treaty the two 
Itajos agree.d to live in friendship, forgetting all former discord, 
and not to give any support to each other’s enemies. Cochin 
also agreed to cede the territories already conquered and occu- 
])icd by Travancore, and to allow Tiavancoro to purchase for 
ready money all the pepper produced in the country with the 
e.xception of 500 candies annually, which was required for its 
own use. The other conditions are not material to this nar¬ 
rative. The Chnzlmr princes, who had now ceased to Ixj of 
any use to Travancore, were deprived of their sway over Karap- 
puram, and ten ye.irs later, they were also made to relinquish 
their claim to the title of Perurapaduppu Muppu. 

The Paliyat Acchan, who took the lead in negotiating this Komi 
treaty, played a conspicuous part in the history of Cochin for Aociuu. 
over a quarter of a century. He received his baptism of fire at 
a very early age, for, when a mere lad of sixteen, he accompa¬ 
nied the Cochin force that took part in the Dutch war with 
Travancore in its earlier stages. He succeeded to his title and 
the prime ministersliip when ho was only twenty- As a 

Q 
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CHA.i>TEun.pn 50 cer of war, he spent some time in Trivandrum, and during 
BETn^^N enforced stay there, lie lind several interviews with the 
iwo FTBES. ^faliainja and tlio heir apparent. A bi-ave, dashing and shrewd 
young man of engaging manners and a handsome presence, he 
made a very favourable impression on them, and the prince, 
especially, who succeeded to the throne of Travancorc in 1758, 
treated him with marked favour and distinction throughout 
his life. His personal observations enabled him to realise better 
than any one else in Cochin the nature of the new bom power 
of Travancore, and he persistently advocated an offensive and 
defensive' alliance with her os the best means of securing the 
StiUe against the incursions of the Zainorin, now that the 
Dutch had withdrawn from their engagements with Cochin. 
But the Kaja's faith in the Dutch was destined to die hal'd. 
He still thought that the Dutch would assist him against the 
Zamorin us they were not restrained by treaty obligations from 
doing so, especially in view of the disturbances that the 
Zauiorin had begun to create in the island of Chetva. All that 
he could witli difficulty he brought to agree to therefore was a 
treaty of friendship with Travancore. 


The Zhiuo- While Travancore was extending her dominions in the 
Jion ‘!OUlh.theZamorin was similarly engaged in the north. Between 

1755 and 1757, he defeated th,e Ilajas of Walluvauad and Palghat, 
and annexed portion.*! of their territories. About the same time 
ho advanced to Chetva along the coast, drove in the Dntcli 
out-]x>sts, po-sscssed himself of the whole island except Ihe 
Cianganur fort, and fortified Pappinivattam and I'ulikai-a. He 
then proceeded to invade Cochin from seveiul points simulta¬ 
neously, and this he was enabled to accomplish successful}’ bv 
the action of the traitorous chiefs of Cochin. Towards tlie end 
of 175C, the Zamorin advanced with a largo army froni Cianga¬ 
nur to Parin’ and Alangad, when the chiefs of these two 
States submitted to the invader without striking a blow. He 
established military stations at Alway, Varapoly, ilanjuimual, 
L'otad, Clmttanad and other places, and appointed Karyakars 
to administer the tracts occupied by him. About the same 
time, he crossed over from Chetva to Enamakal and attacked 
the fort there, which liad a sirong garrison and twenty-four 
l>iecc8 of artillery for its defence, but the chief who commanded 
the garrison surrendered the fort without firing a shot. From 
Enamakal ho marched to Trichur and after overcoming the 
slight resistance offered there, made it his head qnaiters in 
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Cochin. Cliangamnliancia Kaiinal, Cliittiu- Nainbnripad anil c;»Ai*TKi«ti. 
Velosnad Nambiyar had always been partial to tire Zamorin ; hrtw"eex 
they now cordially w'cleomed him to UraWaiu, Arattupuzlia and two^res. 
Mapranam, whither the other five chiefs of Arunad or Mnkunda* 
pnram hastened to make their submission. A division of l»is array 
attacked Ayininad or Manakot from the north, and after a short 
resistance captured the Paliyat Acchan’s fortres.s at Mullurkam. 

The Talapilli Haja.s, the Chengazhi Nambiyara and some other 
smaller chiefs now accepted the Zamorin as their suzerain, and 
their example was followed by the Kodakaiti Nayar and other 
eastern chiefs. Early in 1758, the Zamorin's forces attacked 
Chennamangalom from Parur and Cranganur and occupied and 
plundered the island after overcoming the local militin, the 
Acchan’s family retiring to their place in Vaipin. Never had 
the fortunes of Cochin been at such a low ebb since the time of 
Pacheco. The major portion of the present Kanayanur-Cochin 
Taluk and a small portion of the Trichur Taluk were all that 
now remained to her, and the Paiiyat Acchan, the Cheranellnc 
Karta and the other loi-ds of Anjikaimal were the only notable 
chiefs that still adhered to tho Raja’s fortunes. Indeed, when 
Chennamangalam was attacked, some members of tho Paliyat 
family strongly urged the advisability of following the example 
of their confreres in the north, and one of them actually went 
over to the Zamorin. But Komi Acchan scouted this advice, 
and discarded and disowned his renegade nephew. 

Even in this desperate situation. Cochin did not remain 
altogether idle. Frequent skirmishes took place between small ajon. 
parties of Cochin and Calicut people, but though Cochin had 
the best of it in seveml of these encounters, the Zamorin’s 
position in the country was not seriously shaken at any time. 

Early in 1758 the Dutch received reinforcements from Ceylon, 
irpon which they requested the Raja to join forces with them 
to expel tho Zamorin from the country. Accordingly, the Elaya 
Raja and the Paliyat Acchan proceeded to Tiruvanchikulam 
with such forces as were then at their disposal, and there they 
were joined by the Dntcli. In February they attacked the out- 
■ posts in Madilakam and inflicted severe losses on the enemy, 
but towards evening they retired to their respective camps at 
Tiruvanchiknlam and Cranganur. At night the Zamorin’s 
ministers visited the Dutch Commander in the Cranganur fort 
and agreed to give up the conquests in the Chetva island, if the 
Dutch would cease from further hostilities. The Commander 
agreed to this and quietly withdrew his men to Cochin before 
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CHAPTEH II. cla)’-hreak witliout giving the sliglite-st notice to tlie Cochin 

BOTivBRN Iftaders, who heeanie aware of tliis defection only tlie next 
TWO PIKES, day. Not being in Bufficient force to inaintniu his position 
in the midst of the enemy’s forces, the Elaya llaja retired with 
his men to Ernaknlain. In the following May, the Zaiuorin 
died at Trichur, and his successor reduced the strength of the 
garrison of that town. Taking advantage of the reduction, the 
Elaya Raja and the A.cchan fell upon tlie Zamorin’s men with 
a stinngev force, and after a severe engagement in the grounds 
surmnndiug the palace, dislodged them from the place and re¬ 
gained po.ssession of Trichur and the surrounding country. But 
in a few months the Zamorin collected a large army at Ena- 
niakal and advanced to Trichur, whereu^ion the Elaya Raja liad 
to retreat with his men to Kumarapnram. These incidents are 
mentioned as t.vpical of the guerrilla warfare that was kept up 
for a nnmbor of years and of tlie temporary successes occasional¬ 
ly achieved by Cochin. All the while, however, the Zamorin 
retained his position practically unshaken for over five years. 

New treaty Matters stood thus till the Raja’s death, which took place 
cote!''” in Mattancheri iu August 17C0. His successor Viiukeiala 
Vamia readily listened to the proposals for a closer alliance 
witli Travancore, which were repeatedly made without success 
in the previous reign, and Komi Acchan accordingly proceeded 
to Trivandrum to discuas the tcims of a fresh treaty with that 
State. The discussion was nece-ssarily a prolonged one, and 
it was only at the end of 1761 that the conditions provisionally 
agreed to by the Acchan were finally accepted. In this treaty, 
the tenns of the previous one were re-affirmed, and it was fur¬ 
ther agreed that 'i'ravancore should assist Cochin in recovering 
•her possessions as far as Pukkaita in tlie north and Chittar in 
the east, and also certain villages in Walluvanad, and that 
Cochin should cede to Travancore the tributary districts of 
Panir and Alangad, and make over half the iucome of the re¬ 
conquered territory for defraying the expenses of the army so 
long ns the canipwign lasted. It was also provided that, should 
Travancore succeed in taking from the Zamorin any territories 
beyond those wrested from Cochin, they should belong ex¬ 
clusively to Tmvancore.- The Dutch authorities in Cochin tried 
every means to prevent this treaty being concluded, not so much 
from any ill-will towards Cochin as from the fear that the fur¬ 
ther increase in the power and influence of Travancore, which 
would result from her success over the Zamorin, would prove 
injurious to their own interests. 
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In purauanoe of this treaty, Travancore despatched a chapter ii. 
sti-ong force under the command of Delava Martanda Pillai and he’^week 
G enei-al D’Danno}', which landed at Ernaknlam towards the ’’"'O ‘■’ikes. 
end of January 17G2, and was there joined by the Cochin army.DefeaTofths 
Early in ilarcli the combined army marched in two divisions Zfttnorin. 
to attack the Zamorin’s forces stationed in Parur and Alangad, 
but the latter abandoned their paggers in these districts with¬ 
out striking a blow and retreated to Oranganur and Mapranatn. 

The division under Martanda Pillai fell upon the Zaiuorin’s 
men in Mapranam and pnrsned them to Trichriv, where they 
were attacked in the front by the Travancoreans and in the 
rear by a body of men from Kavalapara and Perattuvithi, the 
best hghters in Cochin at the time. The Calicut force suffered 
heavily in the fight at Trichur, and fled precipitately to their 
fortified stations in Kunnamknlam and Chelakara. In the 
meantime, the division under D’Lannoy dislodged the Zamorin’s 
men from Cranganur and pureued them beyond the Chetva 
river, and marching to Trichur by way of Enamakal, found 
the place already in the occupation of Martanda Pillai. 

The combined array then advanced to Chelakavu and, after a 
severe engagement, drove the Zamorin’s men beyond the nor¬ 
thern frontier of Cochin. From Chelakara they maiohed to 
Kunnamkulara, whereupon the Calicut force stationed there 
retreated to Ponnani. D’Lannoy now proposed to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory, but the Zamorin becoming 
alarmed for the safety of his country sued for peace. The re¬ 
sistance offered by the Zamorin’s forces was unexpectedly slight, 
and the whole campaign lasted only eight months including-the 
interruptions due to the monsoon. All the conditions of the 
treaty between the two States were satisfactorily fulfilled by 
the respective parties in the course of another year, e.xcept that 
the Zamorin still remained in possession of Perumpaduppn 
and other Cochin villages in Vanneri, and the Travancore army 
withdrew from Cochin early in 1764. The Raja of Cochin was 
so pleased with the conduct and services of Martanda Pillai that 
he bestowed upon him the village of Puttanchira, which with 
rare patriotism the great minister made over to his country. A 
treaty of peace was concluded with the Zamoi'in, by which he 
agreed to pay a war indemnity to Travancore and to desist from 
hostilities against Cochin in future. 

After the campaign against the Zamorin, D’Lannoy, who Tmmeore 
was also a proficient in military engineering, suggested the i*®**- 
desirability of having a barrier constructed at the northern 
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cH.u'TRRii. frontier to prevent tl>c future advance of the Znmovin or any 
BKTWKKK other enemies. The invasion of Travancore and Cochin by 
TWO FIRES. Haidar Ali had by this time become a dreaded probability of 
the near future. The Raja of Travancore therefore repaired 
to Annamanada to inspect the site of the proposed work and to 
confer with the Baja of Cochin on the subject. As the barrier 
was intended as mnch for tlie protection of Cochin as that of 
Tmvancore, the Raja readily agreed not only to the fort being 
constructed mainly in Cochin territory but also to bear a portion 
of the cost of construction. Thus was built, under the super¬ 
vision of D’Lannoy, the famous foii locally known as Nedtm- 
kottOfOt long fort, and known to history as the Travancore lines. 
These lines were considerably improved in subsequent years 
•when Haidar threatened to invade Travancore and Tipu actual¬ 
ly did it. George Powney, the Company's Resident in Ti-a- 
vsneore, thus describes the lines as he saw them in 1790* :— 
“ They lun from west to east, commencing at the sea ou the 
island of Vaipin, and continue to a broad river called Chinna- 
mungalam, on the opposite bank of which they begin again, 
and extend to the Annimally or Elephant mountains, where 
they terminate upon the top of one of tliem. From the sea to 
the Chinnamungalnm river, as the lines run, is an extent of 
four or five miles; and from the opposite bank, where they 
take up again, to their extremity at the mountain, is about 24 
or 25 miles. The lines consist of a ditch, about IG feet brood 
and 20 deep, with a thick bamboo hedge in it, a flight parapet, 
and good rampart and bastions on rising grounds, almost flank¬ 
ing each other. From one extreme of the lines to the other 
they are only assailable by regular approaches from the 
north. ” 

Treatment The rapid rise of Travancore to power under Martando 

oi the chicle. proved an object lesson to Cochin. She now realised 

that her weakness was due to the diffusion of power among a 
number of hereditaiy chiefs instead of its being concentrated 
in the head of the State. In the treaty of 1761, therefore, a 
condition was inserted, by which Travancore agreed to assist 
Cochin to put down the power of the chiefs in general and to 
punish the traitorous ones in particular. Accordingly, soon aftei 
the expulsion of the Zamorin, all administrative powers were 
taken away from the chiefs and vested in oflheers appointed by 
the king. The recalcitrant chiefs were then dealt with one by 


• Letter to the Governor of Madras dated 17th February 1790. 
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one according to the nature of their offence. The worst often- chapteh ii. 
dere, like the Nambiyars of Muriyanad and Velosnad, were 
deprived oi all their possessions and reduced to beggary, whil two fires. 
the others, like the Talapilli Bajas and Koratti l^iinat, wei’e 
made to relinquish portions of their estates in varying propor¬ 
tions according to the extent of their guilt or, more probably, 
the king’s pleasure. These relinquishments were made in 
writing, and appear as if they were made voluntarily from a 
consciousness of their guilt.* A large proportion of Pandara. 
vaA'a lands, or lands held by the State inyamna^t, had their 
origin in these contiscatioiis. 

A new system of administration was introduced in the .Adminiitra- 
place of the feudal system which had hitherto been in force.*'*' 

The State, which had hitherto been divided into nads, each 
under a chief, was now divided into ten Kovilcdattumvatukkals, 
or Taluks, each of which was placed under a Karyakar, who 
exercised both judicial and executive functions. The Taluks 
wero further subdivided into Pravrittis, which formed the units 
of administration and were presided over by Parvatyakarans, 
assisted by Menons or accountants and Chantrakarans or cash- 
keepers. The Taluks were grouped under two divisions, the 
Va^khe-mnkham and the Teklu-mukham, or the northern and 
the southern divisions, each under a Sarvadhikaryakar, the 
head of the administration being the Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar 
or prime minister. For military purposes, a standing aimy was 
orgauiseil on the model of D’Laimoy's corps in Travancore ; 
the men were regularly drilled by Dutch officere and 
were put in uniforms similar to those used by the native 
troops under the Dutch Company. The Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar 
was also tlie head of the army, and liad two command¬ 
ants and a number of captains under him. These changes 
necessitated a larger annual expenditure than could be previded 
for from the existing sources of revenue, and to meet this addi¬ 
tional expenditure a regular land tax began to be levied in 
1763. The rates of assessment then introduced and the mode 
of fixing them are dealt with elsewhere, f 

Now that quiet was restored to the country and 
king’s authority finally established, troubles began to come from ' 
an unexpected quarter. In 1769, C. L. Senff, who appears to 

* Tho guilt is quaintly describod in these documents os “ the crime o( 
having fired at tho umbrolla (hold) by the saorod hands of your Highness um¬ 
brella being the emblem of protection. 

t Chapter X, History of Land Hevenne Administralion, 
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CHAPTER ir.liave been a rain, arrogant and tactless man, succeeded to the 
Governorship of Cochin. Travancore was then building a fort 
TWO FIRES, at Kuriyapilli opposite Pallipurani, and though the work was 
begun with the approval of his predecessor, Senff took it into 
In's head to object to it for some unexplained imsons. He sent 
a detachment of 60 Dutch and 300 native troops to stop the 
work, and when the Travancore commandant refused to obey 
the injunction, the Dutch force shot him dead, climbed over the 
lialf finished walls and attacked the gaiTison. But they met 
more than their match, and had to retreat precipitately with 
the loss of 86 men, among whom was the officer commanding 
the force. On this unprovoked affront, Travancore prepared 
for war, but it was averted by the friendly intervention of the 
Baja of Cochin ; Senff pretended that bis subordinate went 
beyond his instructions and apologised for the affront offered. 
The Raja received the thanks of the supreme Government of 
Batavia for his good offices, but bis action seems to have had 
quite a different effect on the splenetic Governor. Mattaiicheri, 
Chellayi and Amaravati, places adjoining the Dutch town, had 
always been treated as Cochin territory, though the Dutch 
exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Christians, 
Konkanis Vaniyans and Tattans inhabiting these places. Soon 
after the Kuriyapilli incident, Senff chose to repudiate tho 
claims of Cochin to levy tolls and customs there, and promul¬ 
gated an edict abrogating what lie wa.s pleased to call the 
fictitious rights of Cochin. Cochin retaliated by constructing 
a fort opposite Cochin and applying to Travancore for help 
against the Dutch, but the Dutch promptly planted their 
colours on the walls of the fort as soon as it was finished. 
Cochin did nothing important in those days without consulting 
Travancore, and as the result of one of these consultations the 
two Rajas sent strong i-epresentatiuus to Batavia against the 
action of the Governor. In the meantime, some skirmishes 
took place between the Dutch and the Cochinitos, especially in 
the island of Vaipin, and Travancore secretly despatched l,50t» 
men to help Cochin. War now became imminent, but it was 
averted by the timely intervention of the Government of Bata¬ 
via, which recalled Senff and appointed in his place Adrian Van 
Moens, who proved one of the ablest Dutch Governors of Cochin. 
The latter promptly settled the dispute amicably, and conceded 
to Cochin “ the right of collecting the income from Mattan- 
cheri and Chellayi, to collect- the farms and customs of 
Amaravati and to conduct the affairs of Mattancheri, Chellayi 
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and of the Konkaniy and their temple ”, It was however 
stipulated " that the liaja shall impose no new demands upon 
the Konkanis, that they shall have full liberty to complain to uacy.’’* 
the Dutch Governor, if aggrieved, and that the Riija shall not — 
interfere iu any matters of the temple without the knowledge 
and consent of the Company.” 

IVe have seen that in 1750.7 the Zamorin invatled the Hudar'« 
Palghat Raja’s dominions and annexed a portion of his terri- iiiviuiou of 
tory. The Kaja iu this extremity applied to Haidar AH, then 
Foujdar of Dindigal, for assistance, and the latter replied by 
sending a large force under his brother-in-law ^fakhdum Ali. 

But the Zamorin bought him off by undertaking to restore Ins 
conquests in Palghat and to pay an indemnity of twelve lakhs 
of rupees. He did not however pay the indemnity, and Haidar, 
when his plans were ripe, enforced his claira by invading Mala¬ 
bar. He crossed the northern frontier in February 1760 and 
occupied North Malabar after a hard struggle, but Calicut was 
occupied without a blow being struck in its defence. On the 
approach of the monsoon, Haidar retired to Coimbatore, leaving 
8,000 men behind him to overawe Malabar, but his departure 
was the signal for a general revolt. Haidar thereupon hastened 
hack to Malabar and quelled the revolt completely by taking 
the most violent measures. At this time, Haidar not only left 
Cochin unmolested, but appeared disposed to treat her with 
mildness and consideration. Naludesam and Kodakaranad (the 
present Taluk of Chittur) were surrounded by the Palghat 
Raja's territory and were at first looked upon as part of it by 
Haidar. The Raja of Cochin sent two Karyakars to him to 
point out this mistake and also to inform him that Mysore and 
Cochin had always been friendly towards each other and that 
he hoped that Haidar would continue to show the same kindly 
regard for Cochin that his predecessors did. That potentate re¬ 
ceived the ambassador's graciously, assured them of his friendly 
regard for Cochin, and ordered the restoiution of the above 
isolated tracts to the latter. 

For the next few years Haidar was engaged in a struggle fociiinnwdo 
for life on the other side of the ghats, takirrg advantage of 
which the Malabar chiefs re-possessed themselves of their terri- ' 


tories. But in 1773 Haidar’s army again descended on Mala¬ 
bar, and took possession of the country without encountering 
any serious opposition. Srinivasa Row, the Commander of 
this army, who was appointed Foujdar or -Military Governor of 
Malabar, with Sirdar Kha n as his assistant, now demanded 

. xhe authorUia* for this i»riod are : (1) Wilk’» Hwterv of Hytort; (2) Me- 
Adrian Fan ifoen* ; ( 8 ) Day’* ^ Miir. History 

ofln^ : (5) Mackenzie’* IFar with Tippu; and (6) The Cochin Grandhavaru. 
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CHAPTER n. from Cochin a lakh of Ikety pagodas (about four lakhs of rupees) 
as a subsidy or, 08 it was euphemistically expressed, a contri- 
— bution for war expenses. The demand wa-s soon confirmed by 
a/annan from the Nawab, and the liaja, not wishing to share 
tlic fake of the Zamorin and other chiefs, readily agreed to pay 
the conti'ibntion. No further demand was made for the next 
three years, but about the middle of 177G a dispute arose re¬ 
garding a tract of territory known as Tulapilli Melvattam * 
Srinivasa Row treated it as part of the Zamorin’s territory 
and demanded payment of the revenue realised by Cochin 
during the previous years. As this ti'oct was really Cochin 
territory, she objected to the payment and prepared to argue 
the point, when the Foujdar set Sirdar Khan in motion at the 
head of 10,000 men to bring her to reason. Sirdar Khan iiiamh- 
ed from Chavakad by way of Kunnamkulam and reached Tri- 
chur on the 18th September 1770, when Cochin yielded with¬ 
out a struggle. The Mysore General pix>miKed iiniuunity from 
annexation if Cochin would agree to become tributary to Hai¬ 
dar and to pay a mizzar of two lakhs of jiagodas and eight ele¬ 
phants at once and an uuuual tribute of fifty thousand pagodas 
from the next year forwards. As the amounts demanded were 
too large for the resources of the State, the Raja asked for time 
to appeal to Haidar, and Sirdar Khan, agreeing to this, pitched 
his camp in the grounds adjoining the temple and the palace in 
Trichur. Komi Acchan and Iswara Pattar Karyakar were 
accordingly sent as envoys to Seringapatam, and on their 
representation, Haidar agreed to reduce the nuzzar to a lakh of 
pagodas and four elephants and tlie tribute to tliirty thousand 
pagodas, inclusive of the nuzzar and tribute from CVanganur. 
Sirdar Khan accordingly withdrew his forces from Trichur on 
the 8th October and marched to Chetva to attack the Dutch.t 

* This comiriiMiii the prowiit Dexuiux of VNdutiila, KunduniiMuri, Artut, 
Aujur, KattanipiUa, Kadiiviillur, KontbtikRUt, otc., all on the wcHlcni hordvnt of 
tUo Tttl»piUi Tivlok. 

t When the Mysore anny moi on ila nurch to Tricliur. the prieNta of tho 
Rraat templeand tho Swiuuiyant of the MutU in that town locked up the sacn-d 
buildings and fled to Chontuiliiuiigalain for i«fuge. Though the Mysore soldiers 
plunder^ and desecrated temples and pillagerl houses for miles outside Trichur, 
uo acts of violence or s.tcrilego wore iierpotmtcd within tho town. When tho 
priests and Bwiuuiysni returned jiftcr Sirdar Khan's departure, they found every¬ 
thing in tact. The tcnix>lo chronicler notes with considerable surprise that not 
only were the places of worshii> not pillaged end defiled, as was ntitieipatod, but 
not a single door wns found unlocked by the enemy. Among the scouts that 
acoompsuied this unny was an ex-Swamiyar of one of the Trichur Mutts, who had 
some time previously been driven out of cMte for niiecondnot. He became u Mu- 
^smsudau aad attached himaelf to Sirdar Khnu's army as it soouc. 
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When Haidai’ first invaded Malabar, two Dutch Com- 
niissionei'B met him at his request at Culiout. He proposed an 
offensive and defensive alliance with them, and also promised 
that he would not molest their allies, the Rajas of Travancore 
and Cochin, if the latter would contribute handsomely towards 
Ihe expenses of his wars. When the Dutch communicated 
these proposals to the two prince*, the Hoja of Travancore, 
strong in the assurance of English support, said that he was 
already tributary to the Naw’ab of the Carnatic and that ho 
could not afford to subsidize two suzerains at the same time, 
but that he would contribute a considerable sum, jjrovided 
Haidar w'ould re-instate the Zamorin and the Kolattiri. The 
Cochin Raja replied that he left his affairs in the hands of the 
Dutch, but trusted that they would try to get the Kolattiri and 
the Zamorin restored. As we have seen, the Raja acted at the 
same time independently of the Dutch, as he had little faith in 
them in those days ; and w-ell it was that he did so, for the Dutch 
for fear of offending Haidar did not communicate the princes’ 
answers to him, but merely wrote to say that they hod com¬ 
municated his letters to Batavia, and to the Rajas of Travancore 
and Cochin. Haidar did not press the riucstion of alliance with 
the Dutch for .some yeai-s as he was fully engaged in his struggle 
with the English, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, but in 1776 
when his hands were free, he asked for a safe passage through 
their territories for his long cherished purpose of attacking Tra¬ 
vancore. The Governor replied that he could not allow it 
without instructions from Batavia and thnt he was awaiting 
them. Haidar very reasonably considered this as an evasion, 
since he could hardly believe that the Governor had been wait¬ 
ing ten years for an answ’er from Batavia. He therefore directed 
Sirdar Khan to attack the Dutch, and, as we have seen, he 
marched from Trichur with that object in October 1776. He 
overran tho whole i.sland of Chetva and drove the Dutch from 
their strongholds, but failed in his attempt to capture the 
Cronganur fort. The Dutch now made overtures to Travan¬ 
core and Cochin to form a combination against Haidar, but they 
declined to be dmwn into such an enterprise. Travancore had 
assistance promised by tho English if she remained on the 
defensive, while Cochin was at peace with Haidar and had no 
reason to suspect any sinister designs against her on his part. 
In 1778, the Dutch planned an expedition to recover their lost 
ground, but though they met with some success in the begin¬ 
ning, the attempt ended in a disastrous failure. After this. 
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CHAPTER II. they commenced cantiouslv to re-oiien the question of an o£fen- 
Mysoubax •• I .1 

Supremacy, sive and defensive alliance with Haidar^ but the latter not only 

- lefused to listen to their overtures, but made them understand 

that, as soon as he had leisure, he would turn his arms against 
them nnd drive them out of the country. 1'hey had no alterna¬ 
tive now but to await the bursting of the threatened storm, and 
in tlie meantime to send competent persons to assist Ti-avancore 
in examining and strengthening the lines. 

HftidAf’s re- After Cochin became tributary to him, Haidar generally 

lAtion with t,.eated her nnth friendly consideration. When the claims of 

Cucuiu > , , 

Cochin to the Talapilli Melvattam tract, which provoked the 

invasion of the State by Sirdar Khan, were pioperJy represent¬ 
ed to Haidar, he readily ordered its restoration to Cochin, and 
this was afterwards confirmed by a formal farman from Tipu. 
Even the vexed question of Perumpaduppu and other villages in 
Vniineri, wliicli had been out of Cochin’s possession for over a 
century, was decided in her favour, wlien their importance to 
Cochin wa.s brought to the notice of Haidar, but this concession 
does not seem to have been confinned by Tipu. Since 1777, 
Cochin had to station a detachment of Nayars, 1,000 strong, at 
Calicni for the uncongenial task of assisting tlie Mysoreans to 
put down the disturbances caused by the Zaniorin’s Nayars, the 
cost of the detachment being allowed to be deducted from the 
tribute. When Sirdar Khan proceeded to besiege Tellichei’y 
in 1780, he wanted this contingent force to accompany him, but 
when Cochin objected to it on the ground that, as she had no 
quarrel with the English, she was reluctant to act offensively 
against them, Hnidar allowed the objection, Haidar often 
wrote friendly lettei'S to the Kaja and sent him costly presents 
every yew, the first of his presents being a pair of magnificent 
chargers and an ivory inlaid palanquin. With all this, her 
subjection to tho Muhammadan usurper of Mysore was felt as 
an irksome burden by Cochin, mainly perhaps from a feeling of 
insecurity engendered by reports of Haidar’s acts of i-elentless 
cruelty elsewhere. 

Twodeaths Eaja Hama Vanna died in September 1775, a year 

in Cochin, Cochin became tributary to Haidar and was succeeded by 

his brother Virakerala Varma. The deceased prince succeeded 
to a heritage of extraordinary trouble and difficulty, but he had 
neither the energy nor the decision ‘of character required to 
deal with it successfully. He proved more a hindrance than a 
help to bis ministers in pulling the State out of its troubles, 
and consequently in 1769 the Travancore Eaja and the Dutch 
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Governor prevailed upon him to delegate his authority not to chapter n. 
the Elaya Raja (heir apparent), who was like himself in most sim^mact. 
respects, but to the first prince (heir presumptive), who was — 
then a young man of hardly twenty years of age. bold, active, 
energetic and ambitions. This prince ascended the musnad in 
1790 and reigned till 1805, but he became the virtual luler of 
the State in 1769. Another notable death about this period 
W'as that of the minister Komi Acchan, which took place in the 
year 1779. For over thirty years he worked and fought fpr his 
country, and in the active part he took in divesting the chiefs of 
their power he showed his disinterested patriotism in a conspi¬ 
cuous manner. That ho was a remarkable man is shown by 
the fact, among others, that Nawab Haidar AH and Governor 
Van Moens, differing in everything else, agreed in their 
estimate of his high qualities. On hearing of his death, Haidar 
wrote to the Raja that Komi Acchan administered the affairs 
of the State remarkably well and that, if the administration 
continued to be conducted in the same manner, His Highness 
could count upon his (Haidar’s) support in all matters. Van 
Moens speaks of him as “ a statesmanly man and full of plans 
to reinstate his king. ” Komi Acchan continued to be the chief 
minister even after the chiefs were deprived of their power, but 
on his death he was succeeded by one Govinda Menon as Vali- 
ya Sarvadhikaryakar, the hereditary premiership of the family 
having been abolished along with the administrative powers 
of the chiefs. 

The treatment of Christians had always been a vexed qnes-TioabiM witb 
tion since the Portuguese took them under their protection. The ChrMtian*. 
older or St. Thomas Christians, as they are called, were entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the king and did not generally give more 
trouble than any other class of his subjects. But the laterconverts, 
the Latin Christians, were placed by the Portuguese and after¬ 
wards by the Dutch in such an anomalous position that it was 
almost impossible to avoid misunderstanding and conflict. While 
they were in reality the subjects of the Raja, they w’ere not 
only under the protection but also under the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Dutch, and they were farther required to pay 
only a moiety of the taxes payable by the Hindus, and no in¬ 
creased tax or new tax could be imposed on them without the 
approval of the Dutch. The inevitable consequence followed : 
low caste Hindu buduiashes took refuge in Christianity to escape 
punishment for their crimes or payment of legitimate dues 
to Government. Some sensible governors handed over baptised 
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m4^EAv" criminols to the Baja’s officera in order that it might not be 
SUPREMACY, considered that Christianity afforded a refuge from punishment 
due to crimes ; and the rule regarding the payment of taxes 
was relaxed by agreement more than once. When a general 
land fax was imposed in 1763 and also when the rates wei'e 
enhanced in 1776, the Dutch Qovernraeut admitted the justice of 
native Christians contributing their share towards the expenses 
of the State. But accustomed as they were to immunity from 
payment for generations, they resented all such imiK)sition8 not¬ 
withstanding the approval of the Dutch, and created disturbances 
when the tax-gatherera visited them. The situation was thus 
felt to be an intolerable one by the Hindu govemment, and it is 
no wonder therefore that the moment they found themselves in 
a position to mitigate or remove the anomaly, they attempted to 
do so. Prince Kama Vanna, who had been the virtual ruler of 
Cochin since 1769, was detennined to put down the arrogance 
of the Latin Chrisfians and bring them under subjection, and 
during the thirty-six years he was in power, he jiersecuted them 
mercilessly, whenever he got an opportunity to do so. In 178.5, 
however, the Dutch intervened on their behalf, and an agree¬ 
ment was entered into, by which the Christians were to pay 
taxes like other subjects of the king, but they were still to re¬ 
main under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. But the agreement 
was not long respected by the prince, who dispossessed several 
Latin Christians of their lands, and put to death or turned out 
of his dominions the more recalcitrant ones among them. At the 
same time he showed marked favonr to the Syrian or St. Thomas 
Christians, who had always been a loyal and law-abiding com¬ 
munity. He gave them lands and settled them in the hearts of 
important towns like Trichur and Tripunitura: the subsequent 
growth and prosperity of these towns were in no small measure 
due to their industry and enterprise. 


Tipu’* 
design* on 
Trnvancore. 


Tipu, who succeeded his father in December 1784, left 
Cochin unmolested in the early years of his reign. This tran¬ 
quillity, however, was of short duration and was destined to be 
rudely disturbed by his designs on Travancore and his persecu¬ 
tions in Malabar. Tipu’s affairs were drifting into confusion 
in Malabar, and his Governor at Calient besought him to come 
to that district to restore his shaken prestige. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to Malabar in April 1788 to restore order and to im¬ 
prove the morals and save the souls of the people. He asked 
the Raja of Cochin to meet him at Palghat, which he did on the 
26th May. The conquest of Travancore had been a long 
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cherished ambition of Tipu as it hnd been of his father in his chaptee n. 
time, but he could not act ns principal in an invasion of that s^premacv. 
State, as in the treaty of Mangalore, by which his last war —’ 
with the English was concluded, the Travancoro Raja had been 
included as one of the “ friends and allies ” of the Company, 

He therefore tried to induce the Zainorin by the promise of 
restoration of a portion of his territory to put forward soiuo 
antiquated claims to suzerainty over Travancore. The Znmorin 
refused to join in the scheme, and this led to the summons to 
the Raja of Cochin to meet him at Palghat. Tipu urged the 
Raja to put forward his claims to Parur and Alongad, wliich 
were once feudatory to Cochin, and, in the event of Travan¬ 
core refusing to restore them, to declare war against that State, 
in which he could take pare as the suzerain of Cochin. The 
Raja expressed his extreme reluctance to urge such untenable 
claims, but anxious to escape from his embarL-assiug situation, 
he offered his mediation with the Raja of Travancore and pro¬ 
mised to put forth every effort to induce him to become a 
feudatory of the Sultan, if the latter would send envoys 
with a friendly letter to Travancore. Tiini appeared to be 
satislied with this offer, and on his return to Cochin, the Raja 
met his brother of Tr'avaucox’C at Aunaniaoada and gave him an 
account of his interview with the Tiger of Mysore. The Saltan’s 
envoys were received by the Tiuvancore Raja in the presence 
of Major Bannerman, an adviser sent by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to Titivancore, and were sent back with the reply that he 
could not enter into an alliance with Tipu without the know¬ 
ledge and consent of his ally the British East India Company. 

This reply inflamed him all the more against Travancore. 

His plans however were not yet ripe for the invasion of Tipu'n pewe- 
Tiuvaucore. He busied himsolf in the meantime with work of 
a more congenial nature, that of proselytism and social reform. 

He issued a proclamation to the people of Malabar, in which, 
after recounting their turbulent and refractory conduct and their 
siuful practices, he exhorted them to live like good subjects and 
to for^e their malpractices. “ If you are disobedient to these 
commands", he continued, '■ I have made repeated vows to 
honour the whole of you with Islam, and to march nil the chief 
persons to the seat of government He carried out these re¬ 
peated vows in no half-hearted manner. Early in 1789, orders 
were issued to the several detachments of his army in Malabar 
to honour with Islam every being in the district without distinc¬ 
tion, to bum the houses of such as fled to avoid such honour and 
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^MYMREAN their universal conversion by employing “ all loeaus of 
SUPREMACY, tnith, falsehood, force or fraud Two thousand Nayars in 
Kadattanad, who were forced to surrender after a resistance of 
several days, were at once circumcised and regaled with beef. 
Similar outrages were i>erpetrated throughout the district, and 
consequently most of the Bajas and richer landholder's lied to 
Travancore, then the only asylum of safety, while the poorer 
Nayars retreated into the jungles. These atrocities decided 
Cochin to free herself from the yoke of Mysore, and towards 
the end of 1789 the Raja approached Mr. Powney, the Com¬ 
pany’s Agent in Travancore, with proposals for a subsidiary 
alliance with the English Company, but the treaty was 
finally concluded only after the English declared war 
against Tipu. Meanwhile Tipu again summoned the Baja 
to meet him at Palghat in June 1789, with the object, 
among others, of availing himself of the latter’s name and 
services in his invasion of Travancore. But the Raja, with 
the examples of the forcible conversion of several Malabar 
chiefs before his eyes, excused himself on the ground of ill- 
health. Tipu, accepting the excuse, desired the Elaya Raja or 
a responsible minister to be sent to him, as he had important 
matters to discuss with him, and when this invitation also wa.s 
declined, Tipu's suspicions of the Raja’s fidelity were confirmed, 
and he began 2:ienceforward to treat Cochin as an open enemy. 
Tipu’* twii* One of the objects of Tipu in inviting the llaja to meet 

T^'ancottt* request the latter to negotiate the purchase 

of Coebio, Crauganur and Azhikotta (Ayacotta^ fi'Oiu the 
Dutch, as it was rumoured that) they were prepared to sell 
them. He now made the pieposal direct to the Dutch, 
but he was anticipated by Travancore. The Dutch and Tra¬ 
vancore consnlted together on the best means of involving 
tlie English in the coming straggle, and the result was 
the saile by “the Illustrious and Mighty Netherlands East 
India Company ” of the fort of Cranganor and the outpost of 
Azhikotta, which flanked the Travancore lines on the west, 
to “ the Illustrious and Mighty King of Travancore, Wanje 
Walla Mai'tanda Bama Varma Tipu took objection to this 
sale and denied its validity on the ground that the lands 
on which these forts were built belonged in sovereignty to his 
tributary of Cochin, and he therefore demsmded the withdrawal 
of the Travancore troops from Cranganur. He also de¬ 
manded the demolition of the Travancore lines as they stood 
mostly in Cochin territory, and the surrender of the chieftains 
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of Malabar, “a set of thieves” who had taken refuge in cH\PTp.*'n, 
Travancore " with tens of laklis of rupees ", while they werogu^^^Y. 

" indebted in large sums to this Sirkar Travancore replied - 

that, as Cranganur and Azhikotta had been taken from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch in open war and os they had been in 
their possession for over a century without any rent or tax 
being levied by any native power, the Diitth had every right to 
sell them, tliat the Travancore lines were constructed in Cochin 
temtoi-y with the approval of the Kaja fifteen years before he 
became tributary to Mysore, and that the Kajas who Irad taken 
refnge in Travancore were his relations and no objection had 
been taken ever before to their residence there, but that to show 
his amicable disposition towards Tipu he would remove them 
from his State. These answers of course did not satisfy Tipu, and 
he therefore set his army in motion to invade Travancore. It 
may be mentioned here that the Governor of Madras, John 
Holland, took Tipu’s view in regard to Cranganur and Azhi¬ 
kotta. and advised their restoration to ihe Dutch. He also 
warned ITavancore that her in politic conduct in purchasing 
these forts without the assent of the Madras Government made 
her '• liable to a forfeiture of the Company’s protection 
When this misunderstanding between Travancore and the 
Madras Government came to the notice of Lord Curuwallis, he 
issued explicit instructions for the guidance of the latter. If 
after proper investigation it was found that the forts had be¬ 
longed to Cochin subsequently to her becoming tributary to 
Mysore, Travancore should be compelled to restore tliem to 
their former possessor, and, if not, Travancore’s position should 
be upheld. If I’ipn had actually taken possession of the places, 
he was not to be forcibly dispossessed of them unless ho had 
also attacked the other territories of Travancore ; but if such 
attack had occurred, it should be deemed an act of hostility to 
be followed up vigorously by war. The Madras Government 
not only disobeyed but animadverted upon these instructions, 
and their “ most criminal disobedience of clear and explicit 
oi-ders ”, as Lord Coruwjillis called it, brought untold miseries 
upon Cochin and Travancore. 

Tipu left his monsoon quarters at Coimbatore in OctoberTiptt’«xn»reh 
1789 and entered Cochin territory in November. His slow 
march through Cochin at the head of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry and 20 field guns was a memorable event in the history 
of the State. Harassing tale.s are still told by old men to 
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CRAPTEB ri. wondering and awe-struck youths of the devastations and sufler- 

So^emacyV^S® caused by this genius of destruction. For miles on either 
- side of his line of morch the country was deserted by its in¬ 
habitants ; the majority of them sought shelter in the milder 
neighbourhood of the tiger and the bison, while the richer few 
took refuge beyond the Ti-avancore lines. The country thus 
deserted was devastated by fire and sword. Hindu temples and 
Christian chm-cbes were first plundered and desecrated, and then 
had their roofs blown off. Houses and bazaars were looted 
and set fire to. 1‘epper vines and fruit trees were cut down or 
otherwise destroyed. Ail those who came witliin bis clutches 
wore forcibly converted to Islam or mercilessly put to the 
sword. In Trichur he s)>ent over a month and made it the 
head-quarters of a new CoJlectorate. He converted the great 
temple into his office and the Brahman Mutts into quarters for 
his officers. In all these places of worship cows were slaugh¬ 
tered and their carcasses thrown into temple wells and tank-s. 
The effects of the havoc committed by him long survived his 
departure from the country. Duiing his stay here hundreds 
died by the sword and thousands from hunger and privation. 
When after his departure the survivors returned to their homes, 
a severe famine caused by neglected cultivation and wanton 
destruction broke out, with a' widespread epidemic of cholera 
and small-pox at its heels, which carried off numberless victims. 
It look several years before the State recovered its normal 
condition. 

Tipu’g littack 'fipii attacked the Txuvancore lines on the 29th Decem- 
^6r with 7,000 men and breached a weak part close to the 
hills. They carried it and possessed the lines for three miles, 
when, rcinforcemenls of the Travancore troops coming up 
from right and left, they were helmed in between two fires 
and driven Ixuik with slaughter. Neai-ly a thousand men were 
left dead within the lines and several prisoner's were taken. 
Tipu who was at the attack had a horse shot under him and 
was saved with great difficulty by some of his men, but 
was lamed for life by the fall. The Sultair was intensely mor¬ 
tified by this failure and swore that he would not leave the s^Krt 
till he had carried “ that cuntemplible wall Ho sat before 
the lines and sent for a siege train from Seringapatnm and 
Bangalore and reinfoi'cements from Malabai' When the 3 ' 
arrived, Tipu renewed the attack. A series of approaches were 
tuodc, the.ditch was filled, aud in a few days a long breach was 
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ftffectfid. On the IStli April the lines were cnrriod by asRii,nU,^W‘^**TP.n it. 
when the besieged retreated precipitately and in grentsire‘nKMACY. 

disorder, and Tipu set about the demolition of the lines, which - 

he effected in six days. After this, the Sultan advanced 
to Alway and sent divisions of his anny to several sta¬ 
tions in Parur and Alangad, who occupied Varapoly, Parur, 
Chennamangalam and other outposts, and also the forts 
of Cranganur, Azhikotta and Kuriyapilli, which had been 
abandoned by the Travancoreans. In all these places he com¬ 
mitted atrocities exceeding in violence even those he committed 
on his march through Cochin. 

Travancore and Cochin now lay at the tyrant’s mercy. Tiju’i w- 
His further advance however was stopped temporarily by the 
monsoon inundations and permanently by the storm that was 
gathering in his roar. Throughout the siege, two English 
battalions were behind the lines, but they remained passive 
spectators without giving any aid to the besieged as they had 
orders not to act even on tbe defensive. When however the 
news of the attack reached Lord Cornwallis, he not only 
reversed the orders of the Madras Government, but severely 
reprimanded them for their “ most criminal disobedience " of 
the clear and explicit orders of the Supreme Government, for 
having submitted to “ the most gross insults that could be 
offered to any nation ”, and for “ the disgraceful sacrifice of the 
honour of their country by tamely suffering an insolent and 
cruel enemy to overwhelm the dominions of the Raja of Tra¬ 
vancore, whom tliey were bound by the most sacred ties of 
friendship and good faith to defend The Governor General 
at once made arrangements to prosecute the war vigorously, 
sent a large force under Colonel Hartley to co-operate with the 
Travancore forces and ordered the Madras army to march upon 
Seringapatam. Colonel Hartley’s force arrived too late to be 
of service in saving the linp«, but the news that the English hod 
declared war against him not only arrested Tipu’s further pro¬ 
gress in Travancore but forced him to beat a precipitate retreat 
to protect his capital. He accordingly divided his army into two 
divisions and sent one by Chalakudi and Trichur to Palghat 
and the other by Cranganur and Chavakad to the same desti¬ 
nation, while he himself hastened to Coimbatore, accompanied 
by a few picked horsemen. 
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CHArTEEii. AsTipuwas not destined to return to the west coast 

^LUNCE*’^a-gaiD, it is not necessary to follow the fortunes of his war with 

WITH THE the English and their allies. By the treaty of Seringapatain 

Bhi^. • concluded tho war in March 1792, he was forced to yield 

to the »lli<-8 one half of the dominions which were in his posses- 
si"n nt th 3 cofuujenccment of the war and to pay three crores 
and thirty lakhs of rupees. Soon after the departure of Tipu 
from Cochin, tho Raja openly threw off his allegiance to him 
and joined the Englisli. The formal treaty however was signed 
only after some months, t. e., on the Oth January 1791, the delay 
lieing probably duo to the death of the Raja, which took placo 
in August, but it was to have effect from tho -iSth September. 
By tins treaty the Raja agreed to throw off all allegiance to 
I'ipu and become tributary to the Company, and to pay in 
quarterly installments a tribute of seventy thou.tand rupees for 
the first year, eighty thousand for tho second, ninety thousand 
for the third, and a lakh for the fourth and sub.seiiuent years. 
The Oomiiany on their part agi-eed to assist the Raja in recover¬ 
ing the possessions wrested fi-oiu him by 'J'ipu to allow him to 
exercise a complete and uncontrolled authority «iver tho.se p-is- 
Fcssions under the acknowledged suz'-rainty of the Companv, 
to make no further deinand.s on him and to give him that pro¬ 
tection which was alw..ys giwn by the C lupauy to nil their 
faithful tributaries and allies. It was also stipulated that the Raja 
was to be tributary only for those lands which were in the 
possession of Tipu and with which the Dutch East India Com. 
pany had no concem.f Cochin was placed under the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed jointly by the Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Governments for the management of the affaire of Malabar. 
It was nt first placed under the political control of the Madras 
Goyerament, but in 1792 it was transferred to tlie Government 
of Powbay. In J 800 however it was, along with Malabar and 
South Cacara, agaiu placed under the Madras Government. 


’ The eutborjlies (or this period ere: (1) the Report of tho Joint Commis- 
tionets; (Si Dfty’sLriiuio//'eninwi* ; (8) Huzur recortU; snd l4) records 
kin4ly fomisbed by the British Iteeidoot from his own office end from theMsdnvs 
Secr^Uriet. 

t This condition wns Jnierted in order to avoid future complications with the 
IJnUh Company. When tho Dutch Governor Van Angolbeck was asked what 
their engagements with the Raja really were, he refused to give any definite in¬ 
formation. The Dutch were now very jealous of English interference ; Von 
AngelbMk warns his successor that “ if they (the English) are allowed to insert 
their little finger (a the affairs of these regions, they will not rest until they have 
managed CO enrust in their whole arm ”. 
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Raja Hama Vnnna, who ascended theinnsnad jnst before chapter n. 
the conclusion of the treaty, differed greatly from the 
feneaiits who immediately preceded him. During the fifteen 

years of his reign, ho kept the reins of administration in his - 

own capable hands, and his rule was characteiised by a vigour 
and harshness to which the people had not been accustomed 
since the days of his namesnke wlio died in 1732. Of him, ]''ra 
Bartolomeo, a Carmelite missionary w’ho resided on this coast 
for several years, says :—“ I had seveiul times an audience of 
him at Mattinccra, where he frequently sent for me to the 
palace, as he wislred to be made acquainted with different 
particulars respecting the affairs of Europe. He spoke Dutch 
exceedingly well, and was desirous of learning English also. 

As he was a brave and enterprising man, possessed of consider¬ 
able talents and no little share of pride, he could not bear the 
idea of being satisfied with the income enjoyed by his predeces¬ 
sors. He therefore exercised every kind of oppression against 
the merchants ; caused three of the overseers of tlie temple 
Tirumala devas/tam to be put to death, because they would not 
resign to him any part of the treasure belonging to ; plun¬ 
dered the shops and carried away the mei-chants’ property 
Another means adopted by the R tja to enrich himself was the 
confiscation of the properties of otlicei-s guilty of corrup'.i n. 

He issued detailed instructions in writing for the guidance of 
officers of all grades, and placed over them a number of officers 
designated Captains of Soubabs—each Soubah consisted of two 
Taluks—whose sole duty was to watch closely and report on the 
conduct of all officere in their respective Soobnhs. Officers found 
guilty of corruption on their reports were sentenced to whipping 
and imprisonment, and their whole property, ancesti-al as well as 
self-acquired, was confiscated to the State. As peculation was 
very rife in those days, this was a never-failing source of income 
to the Raja. He also added to his income by trading on bis 
own account. He owned a number of coasting vessels command¬ 
ed by European captains, and carried on a brisk trade with all 
the ports from Bombay to Masulipatam. 

The two or three years following the conclusion of the sotuomont 
treaty were spent in the settlement of the claims of the several eiainw 
Malabar Chiefs by the Commissioners. One of the conditions 
of the Cochin treaty was that, if any Raja preferred any claim j 

to any of the places and districts mentioned therein within five 
years after the date of the treaty, it should be entitled to a fair 
and impartial discussion, and be subject to the final decision of 
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rHATTRun.tiie Company's Government. Among the places mentioned in 
AorAAScR the treaty were Knvalapara, Tenmnlapnrnin and Vadamaln- 
BumsH*^ puram, the first of which w’as claimed by the Kavalapara 
•— Nayar and the other two by the Palghat Baja, while the Raja 
of Cochin claimed as his the Chetva island, Cranganur and 
Vanneri, which had not been included in the treaty. There 
were also some minor disputes with the Zamorin in regard to 
certain boundaries and Desams, which were decided in favour 
of Cochin on the strength of a Farman granted by Tipu, the 
Commissioners holding it " politically right and just to abide 
by the purport ” of the Farman, as the villages mentioned 
therein “ must be construed to have made part of the Cochin 
territory at the beginning of the last war with the Sultan ". In 
the investigations that followed, the Baja appears to have 
claimed too much and the Commissioners to liave given too 
little. Further, in his anxiety to make the best of his case, His 
Highness seems to have adopted extreme measures and thereby 
prejudiced the Commissioners, for they say in their elaborate 
report to the Government that the Cochin Baja’s Government 
was “ at this time so jealous and despotic that absolutely none 
of the subjects of the Raja dare impart the least information 
under pain of death They also thought it proper and neces¬ 
sary to give to persons who gave them what they considered 
correct or useful infonnation certificates promising protection 
“ from any injustice that from resentment or otherwise the 
Baja of Cochin or his officers may liereafter attempt to commit 
towards them 

KavaUpnni. claim to Kavalapam, Temualapuram and Vada- 

TenmAUpu-malapnrara was decided against Cochin. The Kavalapara 
dftinaiuiw** Nayar as such was generally an independent chief and was 
ram. certainly so since 171G, when the Zamorin attacked him 
and was defeated by him with the help of the Rajas of 
Cochin and Walluvanad. But he had other titles and estates; 
as Ayy.izhi Padanayar and Vadakum Nambidi, he undoubtedly 
was and still is under Cochin and as Eaujur Padanayar he was 
similarly under the Zamoria.'” It was on the strength of this 
circnmstance and on its having been inserted in the treaty of 
1792 that Cochin now claimed Kavalapara. This claim was 
repeatedly urged by Cochin and was as often disallowed by the 

To compare small thinjjs with great, his poeition was similar to thot oi the 
Kormnn Kings of England, who, as Dukes of Normandy, were the vassals of 
France, while os Kings of England they were independent. 
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Commissionors- Tenrnalapunira and Vadamalapuram origi- chapter u. 
nally belonged to the Palghat Raja, who once ceded them ®aluanck^ 
to Cochin and afterwards got them back. It is not known when with the 
and under what circainstances these transactions took place, 
but there are clear indications in the records to show that 
they did take place and also that the Palghat Raja at times owed 
a sort of allegiance to Cochin. But these tracts were not in the 
ixissession of Cochin at the time of Haidar’s invasion or for 
several years anterior to it: she was therefore naturally nuable 
to substantiate her claim. 

The Chetva island, exclusive of Cranganur and Patinct- Chet-m, 
tavayalam, was leased to Cochin for one year on a rental of ,iudv^"“i, 
Rs. 40,000 a few months before tlie treaty of 1790 was signed. 

The Zamorin then claimed it as his, but his claim was disallowed 
on the ground that it had been taken from him by the Dutch in 
1717, and from the latter by Haidar in 177(J, and the English 
took it from Tipu in 1790. The lease to Cochin was renewed for 
two years in November 1791 and again for ten years in 1793 on 
the same rent. Among the conditions of the lease wei'e tlmft 
the Raja was not to exercise any civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction over the tract and that “ in case any complaints be 
made by the inhabitants of oppression by the Raja or his 
Karyakars, such complaints, when proved, shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for the lease being cancelled ”. It was not in 
the nature of His Highness to fulfil conditions of this kind, 
and the lease was therefore cancelled in 1801, t. e., two 
years before the expiry of the period. Patinettarayalam had 
altei-nately been in the possession of the Zamorin, the Dutch 
and Cochin, but in 1769 it was finally made over to the latter 
by the Dutch, on the strength of which Cochin's iiossession of 
it was now confirmed. Cranganur had more often been under 
the Zamorin or the Dutch than under Cochin, and at the time 
of Haidar’s invasion it was under the Dutch. But that potentate 
treated it as subject to Cochin and levied his tribute from it 
through Cochin. When questioned by the Commissioners, the 
Raja of Cranganur strongly supported the claims of Cochin and 
expressed his desire to be placed under bei*. After a lengthy 
correspondence with the Raja and the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, the Commissionere decided to allow Ci-anganur to re¬ 
main with the Raja of Cochin until the pleasure of Government 
should be known, and this decision was finally ratified by the 
Supreme Government. As Vanneri wa.s in the possession of the 
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Haidiir conquered Malabar, Cochin’s claim 
au 4 anc;b to this tract was disallowed by the Comniissioners. 

British/ Among the districts ceded by Tipu under the treaty o£ 
I’aniTThn- be included Puruv, Alangad and Knnnatnad, 

gad'and Wiu'ch districts were ouce ceded to Travancore by Cochin. 
Kunnatnad. taking the Travancore lines, Tipu overran this part <>£ the 
country, and consequently treated these districts as his con¬ 
quests. But I’ravancore contended that, as they were conquered 
by Tipu after she entered into an alliance with the Company, 
she was entitled to their restoration on the conclusion of 
peace. The Government of India, altera good deal of corres¬ 
pondence with Tipu, deputed two special Commissioners to 
ascertain the facts of the cose. At this stage, the Ilaja of 
Cochin put in a claim to these districts. They were ceded 
by bis ancestor to Travancore on the condition that the 
latter should assist him in it!Covering his ixjssessions from the 
/ainoiin as far a.s Pukkaiti, bur as Vanneri which was on this 
side of Piikkiiita liad not been recovered, Tr.ivancore had not 
fulb earned out that condition. It was aNo alleged that Tra¬ 
vancore had on this ground often been asked to return the 
districts and that she always promised compliance, but never 
performed. When however he was asked to produce evidence 
in support of this allegation, the Rnja found himself in an em- 
barrassiug position, and had to request the Commissioners “ not 
to insist on making any further scrutiny into the points in ques¬ 
tion as ho had now become fully convinced that he did not 
j)Ossess any rights to the said districts ”. The Government of 
India accordingly, on the recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sioners, confirmed the claim of Travancore. 


Misundcr* 
siandingH 
with thu 
Dutch. 


llaja llama Yunna had always been jealous of the jurisdic¬ 
tion exercised by the Dutch over the Konkonis and Latin 
Christians, and on Lis accession to the musnad, relying on bis 
alliance with the English and the growing weakness of the 
Dutch, he began to set tliis privilege at naught. He extorted 
money from the Konkanis and the Christians and put to death 
those who defied his authoritj'. In October 1791 the Dutch 
came to the rescue of the Konkanis, and a detachment of 
Europeans, Malays and Sepoys with six field pieces attacked 
the Kaja in his palace at Mattanchcri but were driven back 
with considerable loss. The Raja now made preparations to 
besiege Cochin and would in all probability have succeeded in 
driving the Dutch out of the town but for the intervention of 
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the Company’s Agent Mr. Powney, who appeared on the scene cmaptbk tt. 
soon after the hostilities broke out, and by his tact and 
ne.ss managed to bring about an accommodation between the 

parties. Though there was no open rupture between them- 

subsequent to this, their relations continued to be strained till 
1795, when the English ousted the Dutch from Cochin. The 
Dutch had no adequate force to contend against the Pajo, and 
were obliged to leave the, Konkanis and the Christians to his 
tender mercies. The Raja persecuted these proteges of the Dutch 
with relentless cruelty, and they obtained some relief only 
when the English power was firmly established in Cochin. • 

Early in 1795 Holland was conquered byNapoleon and the Capture ot 
Stiatholder took refuge in England. To prevent the Dutch 
possessions in the east from falling into the hands of the French, 
tlie Strathuldcr issued a proclamation to all Goveniors and 
Commandants, requiring them to allow Britisli troops to take 
possession of all the forts in the Dutch colonies. Major Petrie 
accordingly appeared before Cochin with a considerable force, 
but the Dutch Governor Van Spall refused to surrender the 
fort. He had recently laid in provisions for the purpose of with¬ 
standing a siege, and made a desperate appeal to the Raja of 
Cochin for assistance in consideration of their long-standing 
friendship and the seiwices mutually rendered during a period 
of 130 years. The Raja not only refused to comply with bis 
request, but did everything in his power to impede the Dutch. 

Major Petrie, on finding the Dutch not disposed to give up the 
place, laid regular siege to the fort, when after a very feeble 
resistance the Dutch surrendered the place and became prison¬ 
ers of war on the 19th October. In December 1796 those who 
were desirous of leaving Cochin were sent to Bombay to be 
shipped oflf to Batavia, but many among the Dutch preferred to 
remain in Cochin, w’here, far horn thriving, they were gradually 

• Two tj-pical instuuoos may be giveu of the uuuner ia which these people 
Wore dealt with. The Konkanis were then a wealthy oouuuouity, and the Rajjv 
not only extorted money from wealthy iudividimls, but oveu proceeded to take 
forcible possessiou of the coatly jewels and idols set >vith precious stonoN bclvn|;iiifi 
to their temple. The AdliikarU or managers of the tcuiplo however got timely 
intimation of the proposed seizure and managed to nauove the joivcls and idols 
to AUoppey. The AdhikarU wore thereupon apprehended and put to death by 
His HighneeB* orden. The father of the Vicar of the Idappilli church and the 
brother of that of the Kruakuhun church were suspected of giving information to 
the Rnglish, and wore therefore secretly arrested and removed to Trichur, where 
they were confined in tiger cages, heavily loaded rvith irons, for nearly a year. 

They were than lot out, butouly to bo put to deathoutheir way to Emakulam, 

T 
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OHAPTEB u.reduced lo great distress, so much so tliat tlie English East 
^^UNCE India Company was moved to settle pensions on several of 
WITH THE them. Thus ended the connection of the Dutch with Cochin. 

BR.n*TRM ■ 

■_ ■ Though they left Cochin in the luroli when Travancore rose to 

power, they rendered great service to the State in the days of 
their power. 

The R*ja’« Though the English were at first welcomed with open oms 
^h tho the Eaja, a change soon came over his feelings towards them. 
English. It was the action of the joint Commissioners that first preju¬ 
diced him against the English. His Chief Minister and tho 
Commandant of his ai-ray danced attendance upon the Commis¬ 
sioners for nearly two years, pressing the claims of Cochin and 
spending lakhs of I'upees in bribing the native subordinates of 
the Commissioners aud some of the Commissioners themselves.* 
But notwithstanding all this trouble and expeuditui'e, the decision 
> of the Commissionei's went against Cocliin in respect of all the 
more important claims to territory which were preferred by ber. 
This was a sore disappointment to the Kaja. Subsequently, 
when the Company's power was securely established in Cochiii, 
its agent.*? began to curb his power and check his high-handed¬ 
ness by remonstrances and threats. His Highness’ disaffection 
eventuajly became so pr.inounced that the English strongly 
suspected him—with what rea^nitis not known—of carrying 
on a secret correspondeuce witn Tipu. Mattel's became worse 
when Colonel Macaulay was appointed Kesident in Travancore 
iu 1800 with some sort of supervision over Cochiu. The Colonel 
was a tactless and overweening man, and treated and addressed 
the Ba ja as if the latter was a subordinate officer of his. + • The 
Baja’s proud spirit chafed at such cavalier treatment, and it is 
no wonder therefore that, when the Dutch malcontents in 
Cochin, who were secretly in communication with the French 
iu Mauritius, waited on the liajn with overtures of help from the 
French and presented a portrait of Napoleon to him in 1802, 
His Highness lent a willing car to their couusels. The Baja's 

* Two of tho CouuuiKKioaera, J. Stovens aud J, Agiiuw, were iiub«o<iuciill.v 
jM^oaocutod'hy His JfaJcNt.v’s Altonioy Ouiictul heforo tho Court of King's Bench 
ill I/aidoii for corriiiitioii. They were found guilty and seutcucod to heavy fine 
and imprisonment. 

t Tho following memo addreased by hLicaulay to tlio Bujii from AUopiiO}- on 
‘i4th July ISOS may bo cited a« t.vpical of the manner in which ho gunonilly ad¬ 
dressed His Highnoss :—“ Tho HcMideiit will be glad to lenrii that on his arrival 
iioar Cochin the Kaja will find it couvonicut to wait upon him ”, TIio Kaja of 
coursodid not ” wait upon him ” as desired, but sent some flimsy excuse, aud 
deputed the Puliyat Acchau to soo the IWdeut ou his behalf. 
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officei-8 began to assume a defiant attitude towards tlie Engliali chapteb n. 
and went so far as to an-est British subjects within British 
iimits. Ihe Government therefore ordered the garrison in w'ith the 
Cochin to “ strictiy exclude all the servants of the Cochin Raja 
fixuu the British territory lying around the town 

The Baja’s relations with the English continued to be d«,ui of the 
unsatisfactory till his death, which took place in September 1805. 

This prince is in popular parlance still spoken of as &altan 
Tamburan, or the strong king, from the vigour of bis rule and 
the severity of his punishments. He was an active, energetic 
and wide-awake ruler, and looked into every detail of the admi¬ 
nistration himself. Nothing escaped his vigilance : his officers 
as well as his subjects stood in mortal dread of him. Though 
he subjected individuals, especially wealthy ones, to oppression 
and extortion, the generality of the people in his time enjoyed 
an amount of security and happiness unknown in most of the 
preceding reigns. He pursued robbers and evil-doers of all 
kinds with such untiring vigour and punished them with such 
unrelenting severity that grave crimes were of rare occurrence 
during his reign. In fact, he reserved the privilege of wrong¬ 
doing to liimself and exercised that privilege on an extensive 
scale, but he never allowed any one else to oppress or plunder 
his subjects. Though he had no friendly feelings towards the 
English, he had acquired a fairly correct conception of the 
power and resources of that nation. On his death-bed therefore 
he advised his successor to live in friendship with the English 
and never to give them cause of offence. 

His cousin and namesake who succeeded him was a mild 
and benevolent prince, an eminent scholar, but a weak ruler. 

He devoted his time and attention chiefly to religious and 
philosophical studies and left the government of his State in 
the hands of his ministers. In the preceding reign the Swami- 
yar of the Sodaya Mutt at Udipi visited Tripunittura, and by 
bis preachings and discourses led this Baja and his brother to 
accept the tenets of Madhvaism. The late Baja thereupon 
unceremoniously expelled the Swamiyar from the State, and as 
the princes stood in wholesome dread of him, they made no 
open profession of their new faith during his reign. Soon after 
his death, however, the brothers sent for 1 he Swamiyar, publicly 
announced their conversion to Madhvaism, and actively exerted 
themselves thereafter to make new converts to their faith. As 
sectarian differences were unknown in the State since the days 
of Sanfcaracharya, this conrersionjereated great excitement in 
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CHAPTER ii.the country, nnd gave considerable annoyance to the people, 
^A^uNCE^ especially the Nainboris. The members of the royal family 
WITH THE however remained stannch Modhvas, and continued to be so for 

■_■ about half a century. The last militant Madhva in the family 

was the Kaja who died in 1864; since his time the family 
returned to its ancient Smarta fold. 

PaiiyatAc- The Paliyat Acchan, as we have seen, ceased to be the 
chan (.{.jjgf niinistcr of the State in 1779. The senior 

Acchan at tliat time was a boy, and when he grew up, he made 
some attempt to regain bis lost position, but without success. 
The late Baja treated him os the first nobleman in the State, 
but would never allow him to interfere in administiutive mat- 
tern, much less make him chief minister. When his successor 
ascended the rausnad, however, the Acchan succeeded in attain¬ 
ing the object of his ambition. Vein Tamhi, the all powerful 
minister of Travancore and the prime favourite of the Besident, 
was a staunch friend of the Acchan, and with a view to oblige 
his friend as well to have Cochin on his side in the event of 
any emergency, he visited the Raja at Tripunittni-a and pursu- 
aded him to reinstate the Acchan. Bis Highness agreed to this 
all the more readily, as it was then well known that Macaulay 
was favourably disposed towards the Acchan. The latter was 
a man of ability and ambition, and, with the example of Vein 
Tambi before him, took advantage of the easy-going nature of 
the prince, reduced him to a nonentity, and constituted himself 
the virtual ruler of the State. Velu Tambi sent a detachment of 
Travancore ti-oops to act as the body guard of the Baja, osten¬ 
sibly as a compliment to him but really to curtail his liberty 
of action. 

Dodtroction In 1806 the English were guilty of an act of vandalism, 
which created a very unfavourable impression in these parts. 
The Court of Director's feared that the ministry of Mr. Fox 
would restore Cochin and other Dutch colonies to Holland, 
which was then under Napoleon, and that they would thus be 
deprived of the only port south of Bombay where large ships 
could be built They accordingly sent out orders to blow up 
with gunj)owder the fortifications, public buildings, etc., in 
Cochin, and.the orders were carried with a thoroughness worthy 
of a better cause. Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who visited Cochin 
in 1867, says :—“ I was agreeably surprised at the appear¬ 
ance of the town., It is not that the destruction was less 
complete than the Vandals of Leadenhall Street designed. On 
the contrary, it is hard to imagine a more faithful and exact 
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performance of the will of a superior than was rendered hereoHAPTEiiii. 
in 1806 by the Company’s Proconsuls to their intelligent and 
honourable masters. The stupendous quays, shattered into with the 
enoiTUOus masses by the Company’s mines of gunpowder, still 
encumber the anchorages, and make embarkation and disem¬ 
barkation difficult. Not a vestige remains of most of the public 
buildings. The magnificent warehouses of the Dutch East 
India Company, which won admiration from the rest of the 
world, and envy from our own Company, were the fiist to be 
sprung into the air. There is a solitary tower left—the ‘ Flag¬ 
staff they call it now—to tell where stood the cathedral of 
Cochin, and where the body of Vasco da Gama was buried. His 
grave has been defiled by us, and its very place is now forgot¬ 
ten. ‘ You are uuthin fifty yards of it, but on which side I 
cannot say ’—was the only indication which a well-read and 
careful investigator of local antiquities—himself a Resident 
here for some years past—could give me of the whereabouts of 
him who opened the Indian Ocean to our commerce—to n/f 
commerce. One church—diverted from the Portuguese to the 
Dutch worship, and from the latter to the English Protestant 
establishment—is the only one which the Company’s Guy 
Fauxes were pleased to spare. That too is the only building 
left us whereby to justify our faith in the chronicles which re¬ 
cord the ancient wealth and splendour of Cochin. ” “ It is not 
surprising ”, he adds, " after the destruction above described 
that two years later in 1808 when it was reported that a French 
force would land on the coast of Malabar in the course of 
January, in anticipation of this event, the Diwan (or minister 
of the Baja of Cochin) urged the Baja to prepare to unite him¬ 
self with the Travancoreans and the French for the purpose of 
expelling the English from the country * 

A new treaty was forced on Travancore in 180.5, by which oiMiJinciion 
the subsidy was doubled and large powers were conceded to the 
Company’s Government to interfere in the administration of the 
State. This treaty naturally gave great dissatisfaction alike to 
the Raja and to his subjects. The finances of Travancore at 
the time did not admit of the payment of such a large subsidy, 
which consequently soon fell into large arrears. When Velu 
Tambi failed to meet the peremptory demands of the Resident 
for payment, the latter turned against his quondam friend and 
favourite and used language which the haughty and arrogant 

• Quoted in The Three Voyages of 7a«co da Oatna b>- Henry E. J. Stanley, 
pp. 428—80. 
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cH.u*TER ii.minifitei* remited bitterly. In 1805 Vein Tambi, according to 
‘ ALLUNCK Macaulay, conducted “ the general administration of the con. 

®*'*‘*'® usual ability and addre.ss, grounded 

—- ‘ on the firm&st integrity ”, " regulated his conduct by principles 
of i*ectitudo and probity in every measure connected with 
hnance ”, and formed “ a very singular and honorable exception 
to the genei-al depravity Two j'ears later the Ee.sident 
described the same officer as “ a temporising, equivocating, 
prevaiicating and marauding boy ”, and characterised liis pro¬ 
ceedings as “ dictated by a spirit of the most base treachery and 
tyranny Insults of this kind combined with several other 
incidents led the minister to break with the English, and “ he 
set himself to work to organise an insurrection of the Nayars 
and to accomplish the murder of the Hcsident whom he hated 
as the scourge of his country and as his own avowed and inexo¬ 
rable foe 


T^nwre* Tambi prevailed upon the Paliyat Acchan to join in 

the revolt, 'i'he latter, when engaged in consolidating his power^ 
found some influential parties in the way, the chief of whom 
were the late Rtija’s chief minister, B<ima Memm, his chief 
Commandant, Govinda Menon, and young Kunjikrishna Menon 
of Nadavaramba, wlio was a favourite of the present Raja as 
well as of Macaulay and was in the running for the minister- 
ship. The first two were invited over to Chennamangalam to 
discuss the situation with the Acchan amicably and to come to 
a mutual understanding, but on their way they were surround¬ 
ed by the retainers of the ministers of Travoncore and Cochin 
and di*owned in the Cranganur river. Kunjikrishna Menon also 
was marked out for a similar fate, but he escaped their vigilance, 
and under the Raja’s advice took refuge with Macaulay, who 
promised him protection. The Acchan’s demand to surrender the 
young man was of coarse refused, whereupon he vowed venge¬ 
ance on Macaulay, and Vein Tambi had no difficulty there¬ 
fore in gaining over the Acchan to his views. 


Preparstion confederates set themselves to work quietly, levied 

reemits from all parts of the two States and deputed officers to 
drill them regularly. But omng to the open opposition of the 
Raja of Cochin to any rupture with the English, the Acchan 
was able to raise only a force of three to four thousand men^ 
while Velu Tambi succeeded in raising ten times that number. 
In order to prevent His Highness from actively exerting his 


* P. Sankanni Meoon'i Sitlory of Travanoort, pp. 3ii and 828. 
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iuflueucc against the uiinisters, he was b}' alternate entreaties chai^bkii. 
and threats pui-suaded to leave Tripunittura, and was conveyed 
to Vellaiupilli, an out-of-the-way village to the cast of Alway, withthk 

where he, with his fan^ily, was actually kept under restraint. _ 

The confederates were in communication with the French in 
Mauritius and the Isle of France and were made to understand 
that a considei'able French force would shortly anive on the 
Malabar Coast to act against the English. Before their plans 
were fully matured, three Armenians landed at Anjengo early in 
November 1808, and had an interview wathYelu Tarabi and the 
Acchan at Trevandrum, where they represented themselves to 
be emissaries from the French, and intimated that the promised 
force would arrive about the middle of January. The confeder¬ 
ates thei'eupon decided to strike the blow at once, drive the 
English out of the country before the arrival of the French, and 
rely upon the latter for support, should the English return in 
force to attack them. 

The plan of the confederates was to moke a siiuuitaueous Outbreuk of 
attack on British Cocliiu and the subsidiary force stationed ut 
Quilon. At midnight on the 18th December six hundred men 
commanded by the Acchan and two of Velu Tambi’s officers 
entered Cochin, surrounded the Resident’s house and opened 
a smart fire of musketiy. They soon overpowered the guard, 
entered and pillaged the building, and destroyed all the public 
records, but to their chagrin they could nowhere find Macaulay 
and Kuujikrishna Menon, whose murder was one of the first 
objects of the insurgents. With the help of a confidential 
Portuguese clerk under him, the Resident managed to conceal 
himself in a recess in the lower chamber, and in the momihg 
escaped to a British ship that was just entering the harbour with 
part of the I’einforcenients from Malabar. Kunjikrishna Menon 
similarly escaped from Mattancheri and joined Memaulay on 
board the ship. The insurgents in their fury broke open the 
jail and let the prisoner loose, plundered the houses and spread 
consternation and havoc in the town. But on the approach of 
reinforcements, they retreated from Cochin and joined the forces 
that were being collected to the north of the town. The attack 
on the subsidiary force at Quilon uuder Colonel Chalmers was 
made on the 30th, but without success; it was renewed in great 
force more than once, but the insurgents wefe on each occasion 
repulsed with great loss. The confederates, though considerably 
disheartened by these failures, persisted in their enterprise. 

After the repulse at Quilon, a division of the Travancore atmy_ 
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CHArruR ii.withdtew towards the north and joined the force under the 

^AWLiANre^ Acchan. The combined force, 8,000 strong, attacked Cochin in 
WITH THK three divisions on the 19th January, planted a battery on 
Yjjpjjj point and did some execution with it. The place was 
gallantly defended by six companies of native infantry and fifty 
Europeans under Major Hewitt notwithstanding several 
determined attacks from the insurgents, who lost 300 men. The 
defenders also suffered severely. Two days later the insurgents 
attacked the Dutch Governor's house on the outskirts of the 
town and destroyed the garden, and on the 25th another attack 
w'os made from the eastward. By this time they ceased to have 
much stomach for fighting and were easily forced to retreat, a 
number of them being taken prisoners. 

lusurrociioii Though Colonel Macaulay was taken by suiprise at Cochin 
qucUod. insurgents, he had not been unaware of the preparations 

that were being made by the two ministers. He hod kept the 
Madras Government informed of the progress of the prepara¬ 
tions and had also warned the officer commanding the sudsidiaiy 
force and the officer commanding Malabar and Canava to hold 
themselves in readiness to take the field at the firat symptoms 
of revolt. He had further asked the latter to send a detachment 
to Cochin at once, which accounted for the timely arrival of 
reinfoi’cements under Major Hewitt. The Madras Government, 
when apprised of the outbreak, took prompt and vigoixiue action. 
Under their orders, a large forae under Colonel St. Leger has¬ 
tened from Trichinopoly to Travancore and another under 
Colonel Cupage from Malabar to Cochin. At this stage the 
confederates fonnd their cause ho)>eIes3, and realised that the 
promised help from the French was but the offspring of 
their own credulity. The Government in the meantime issued 
a proclamation offering friendship or war, and the Aceban, 
taking advantage of this offer, agreed to surrender, if he should 
be assured of " security to his person, honour, family and pro¬ 
perty The Besident agreed to this condition, but warned the 
Acchan that he would not be allowed to reside in Cochin, but 
that he should take up his residence in any place appointed 
by the Madras Government. The Acchan made his surrender 
accordingly on the 27th February 1809 and was immediately 
conveyed to Madras. He was never afterwards allowed to visit 
Cochin. • 


* In 1821 the Aceban was allowed to leave Madrae and settled down in 
Benares, where ho lived till h>s death in 1632. 
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With the suiTender of the Paliyat Acchau the insuri'ection chaptbr ii. 
eollapsed so far as Cochin was concerned. A fortnight after its pbemacy.* 
outbreak, the Raja died at Vellarappilli, and as his successor 
was also avowedly opposed to the insurrection and as the treaty. 
Acchan himself acknowledged that he was solely responsible for 
it, the outbreak was not treated as an act of State justifying 
annexation. The Madras Government however considered it 
necessary to make arrangements, “ which shall be calculated to 
prevent the authority and resources of the Cochin country from 
being employed in designs hostile to the British interests, and 
which shall be conducive to the advancement of the prosperity 
and welfare of both the States”. A new treaty was accoidingly 
concluded on tlie 6th May 1809, by which the Raja agreed to 
pay an additional subsidy of Rs. 1,76,037, being the “ sum equal 
to the expense of one battalion of native infantry ”, the disposal 
of the said amount and the distribution of the force maintained 
by it being left entirely to the Company; to contribute a fresh and 
reasonable proportion of any additional expenditure that might 
have to be incurred, “ should it become necessary to employ a 
larger force for the defence and protection of the Cochin terri¬ 
tories against foreign invasions ”; to allow the Governor in 
Council, whenever he formd reason to apprehend a failure in 
the funds required for the above payments, “to introduce such 
regulations or ordinances as he shall deem expedient for the 
internal management and collection of the revenues or for the 
better ordering of any other bi-anch or department of the Raja of 
Cochin, or to assume and bring under the direct management 
of the servants of the said Company Bahadur such part or parts 
of the territorial possessions of the Raja of Cochin as shall 
appear to the said Governor in Council necessary to render the 
funds efficient and available either in time of peace or war ”; to 
abstain from any interference in the affairs of any State in alli¬ 
ance with the Company or any State whatever, and from holding 
any communication with any foreign State without the previous 
knowledge and sanction of the Compaiiy; to a.dmit no European 
foreigners into the Raja’s service without the concurrence of 
the Company and to apprehend and deliver to the Company’s 
Government all Europeans found in the State without regular 
passports from that Government; to allow the Company “ to dis¬ 
mantle or garrison in whatever manner (hey may judge proper 
such fortresses and strong places wilhin the territories of the said 

- * The n»rrativa {rom this period U based upon the reoorda oi the Humr 

SeoBotarist.. 

U 
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as it shall appoar to them advisable to take charge of”; and 
PBEMACT.to p«y at all times the utmost attention to such advice as the 
; English Government sliall occasionally judge it necessary to 
offer to the Eaja with a view to the economy of his finances, the 
better collection of his revenue, the administration of justice, 
the extension of commerce, tlic encouragement of trade, agricul¬ 
ture and industry, or any other objects connected with the 
advancement of the interests of the said Raja, the haj'pincss of 
his people, and the mutual welfare of both States ", This treaty 
has ever since remained in force unaltered, except that the sub¬ 
sidy was reduced to two lakhs of rupees in 1818. Besides the 
increased subsidy. Cochin had also to pay a war indemnity of 
nearly six lakhs of rupees. 

Th« new After the suppression of the rebellion, Kunjikiishna Menon, 
minister, favourite of Macaulay os well as of the late Raja, was ap¬ 
pointed Vuliya Sarvadhikaryakar nr prime minister. Though a 
man of ability, he was inexperienced, self-willed and arbitrary, and 
fell out with the Haja within a few months of his appointment. 
Ho wanted to play the role of Mayor of th« Palace like his 
predecessor in « ochin and Vela Tambi in Travancore, but he 
did nht realise that no one could jday ^uch a role with impunity 
under the altered circumstances of the country. He did things 
according to his sweet will and pleasure, and pur-sued his ene¬ 
mies, real or supposed, with vindictive ferocity, caring as little 
for the reraoDStr.ances of his Raja ns for the grumblings of the 
people. He went further and committed the more fatal mistake 
of taking no steps to pay the war indemnity and of leaving the 
subsidy in arrears. Within six months of his appointment the 
Raja began to complain to the Resident of his minister’s high¬ 
handedness and insubordination and to insist upon his removal 
from office, but Colonel Macaulay turned a deaf ear to all 
complaints against his favourite. When however Macaulay 
was recalled in March 1810, Kunjikrishna Menon’s position be¬ 
came insecure; the new Resident took immediate steps to curb 
the power of the minister, and in June 1812 obtained the sanc¬ 
tion of the Madras Government to retire him on pension. 

^ngeof Macaulay’s great unpopularity in iln-two States had berotre 
' ■ known to the Government, and the.'i would havo recalled him 

towards the end of 1808 but for the outbreak of the robellinn. 
The recall, which had thus been held in abeyance on that ac¬ 
count, w’as now hastened by the barbarities he perpetrated in 
’rravancore. Velu Tambi, finding his cause lost, fled to the jungles 
with his brother, where he was overtaken by his enemies in a 
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Bhagavati temple. To save himself from falling alive into the chapter n.. 
hands of his enemies, ho (had by his own hands, but 

lay, not satisfied with this punishtuent, had the body of the - . 

fallen minister carried to Trivandram and exposed upon a gib- 
bet in a prominent place. Lord Minto “ condemned, in terms 
of merited reprehension, the vengeance which had pursued 
the crim>)3 of the Diwan beyond his life. The ends of justice 
and the purposes of public security were attained, the Governor 
General remarked, by the death of the Diwan, and the perse¬ 
cution of a vindictive policy, when the object of it ha/l ceased 
to exist, was repugnant to the feelings of a common humanity 
and the principles of a civilised government * Macaulay’s 
conduct as a soldier too merited and received as severe a con¬ 
demnation as bis conduct as an administrator. He was ac¬ 
cordingly recalled, and his place was taken by Major (afterwards 
Colonel) H. M. Munro. The latter had iu a preeminent degree 
all the qualities required for dealing successfully with a difficult 
and delicate situation—ability, energy, judgment andsympatliy; 
and his name is still gratefully cher.shcd throughout Travancore 
and Cochin as that of a great benefactor. During the few 
months that intoiwened between the departure of Macaulay and i 

the arrival of Munro, Dr. K. Miicaulay, the Besidency Surgeon, 
was in charge of the Besidont’s duties os a tempoi'ary measure. 

The country was at that time in a very disturbed condition, sutc of the 
On the death of Baja Kama Varmain 1805, the controlling 
(Uithority became weakened by the ineptitude and incapacity 
of the rulers, and consequently lawlessness and corruption 
became rampant in the land. This state of things was consi¬ 
derably aggravated by the late insurrection. Such of the 
Kayars as had hitherto followed arms as a profession now found 
their occupation gone, and many of them formed themselves 
into small bands of dakaits and highwaymen and terrorised over 
the people throughout the State. Government officers of all 
grades became corrupt and mercenary, and preyed upon the 
country as lawlessly as the professed dakaits themselves. .Ac¬ 
cording to Colonel Monro’s account, “ no description can produce 
au adequate impression of the tyranny, corruption and abuses 
of the system, full of activity and energy in everything mischie¬ 
vous, oppressive and infamous, but slow and dilatory to effect 
any purpose of humanity, mercy and justice. This body of 
public officers, united together on fixed principles of combina¬ 
tion and mutual support, resented a complaint against one of 
their number as an attack upon the whole. Their pay was very 
• Mill and Wilson’s Hwfory of BrUiih India, Vol. VH pp. 183-4. 
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CHATTER II. small and never issued from the treasury, but supplied from sere- 
autliorised exactions mado by themselves. # On the part 

- of the people, complaint was U8ele.ss, redress hopeless; they had 

only one remedy and that was bribery. This practice was uni¬ 
versal, and it was one of the melancholy circumstances in the 
situation of the people that one of the greatest evils was 
necessarily resorted to as a good to mitigate the still more into¬ 
lerable grievances of injustice and oppression. Innocence was 
protected, justice obtained and right secured by bribes”. • To 
crown all, the State was financially in a hopeless state of embar¬ 
rassment. The total annual income of the State was only about 
five lakhs of rupees, out of which a subsidy of 2} lakhs had to 
be paid annually to the Company and a war indemnity of six 
lakhs in instalments, so that there was hardly anything left for 
the maintenance of the royal family and the payment of the 
administrative establisliments. It is no wonder tlierefore that 
at tlie time of Knnjikrishna Mcnou’s retirement the State was 
found to be in debt to the extent of six lakhs of rupees, besides 
the heavy ancars of subsidy and indemnity due to theComiiany. 

Col. Muiiro In these circumstances, Colonel Mnnro decided to take the 
administration into his own hands as the only means of restor¬ 
ing order and good government, and with the sanction of the 
Madras Government and the cordial approval of the Baja, as¬ 
sumed the duties of Diwan in June 1812. He had in the 
previous year assumed the Diwanship of Travancore, and the 
reasons given by him for taking such a step were equally appli¬ 
cable to Cochin. " I know no person in the country ” he said, 
“ qualified for the situation of Diwan, and the history of the tran¬ 
sactions in Travancore for the last ten years would not admit of 
my placing innch confidence in the conduct of any Diwan that 
might be nominated to office, for of two Diwans appointed by 
the British iutlueuce during that period of time, one was 
guilty of open rebellion against its authority and the other 
of numerous instances of mismanagement and oppression, f 
It appears to be desirable that the office of Diwau should 
be discontinued and that the Resident should superintend the 
administration of affairs, if that measure should be ogreeable to 
the wishes of Her Highness the Rani and of the people. 1 had 
the best reasons for knowing that the measure would be highly 

* Appendix te the Beport of the Select Conunittee on the ASeirs of the 
Eeet Indie Corapuiiy, quoted in the Travancore Stale Manual, Vol. I, p. 461. 

t Velu Tambi and Unuuini Tambi. Their pirts were played in Cochin by 
tb« Ftkllyat Acohan end Bunjikiithna Menon reepcctirely. 
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acceptable to Her Highness, and to a great majoiity of the chaittbu ii. 
people ; and its adoption was further recoimuended by a variety premacy!" 
of considerations drawn from the past histoiy and actual situa- 
tion of Travancore. The history of this country exhibits a 
com'se of low inti-igues, a jealous policy which could not be 
effectively suppressed under the administration of a Diwan ; 
and which might not only influence the Raja’s conduct, but 
foster a spirit of turbulance and faction in the country. The 
administration of Travancore has been capricious, oppressive 
and cruel, and conld not be radically corrected while it remain¬ 
ed in the bands of a person located under its operation and 
familiax-ised to its vices. The situation of the country, full of 
abuses, would be ameliorated, the attachment of the people 
secured, and future commotions prevented by the justice, moder¬ 
ation and humanity of an authority possessing the confidence 
of the Rani and acting under the immediate direction of the 
British Government ". 

The task which Colonel Munro thus im|X>sed on himself Tho Resident 
was one of no ordinary dilficulty or magnitude, and this difficulty‘s"^ 
was aggravated by his anxious solicitude to maintain the dig¬ 
nity and prestige of the Raja. He scrupulously refrained from 
overriding the authority of His Highness : no appointment 
was made by him without the latter's approval, and every 
detail of his measures was submitted to the palace for approval 
or information. To carry the Raja along with him in all bis 
measirres required the exercise of uncommon tact and patience 
on the part of the Resident. His Highness was well intention- 
ed find good-natured, but was also short-tempered, weak and 
vacillating. A profound Sanskrit scholar, he took more inte¬ 
rest in religious and philosophical studies and in composing 
Malayalam dramas than in the administration of the country. 

But his two consorts and a Namburi favourite, who jointly 
exercised great influence over him, constantly drew him out of ‘ 
the seclusion of his study to help them in their schemes of self¬ 
aggrandisement, while the Swamiyar of the Sodaya Mutt, whom 
he revered with the zeal of a new convert, paid periodical visits 
to him to the detriment of the State’s finances. With rare 
patience, tbe Colonel put up W'ith, and gradually minimised, 
these aggravating demands on the crippled resources of the 
State, and at the same time succeeded in keeping the Raja in 
good humour. In all this work he was ably seconded by his 
brother-in-law Captain Blacker, who was appointed Assistant 
Resident in 1818. Daring the four years the latter held this • 
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CHAKTERII. ofiBce, he was placed in direct charge of the administration of 
under tho Resident’s orders, with Prahlada Ran and 
— afterwards Nanjappayya as his agent or personal assistant. 
Supprossion The suppression of lawlessness and cormption first engag* 
the Resident’s attention. He stationed detachments of the 
tioii. snbsidiary force in a dozen different places in the State, and 
organised a police force to assist them in hunting down highway 
robbers and dakaifs. Several sharp encounters took place bet* 
ween these forces and the outlaws, in which many lives wei-e 
lost; those who were captured were, after a summary trial 
before the Resident or his Assistant, hanged in front of the 
houses of their chief victims. Munro and Blacker went on cir¬ 
cuit throughout the length and breadth of the land with their 
office establishments and military guard with a view to enquire 
personally into the condition of the country and its people, to 
punish and overawe the lawless and to sooth and encourage their 
victims. Whciever tho Colonel was encamped, he assembled the 
chief men of the place before him, and enquired into their wants 
• and grievances and into the conduct of the local officers. If 

after a summary enquiry he was satisfied tliat any such officer 
was guilty of corruption and oppression, a severe corporal punish¬ 
ment was then and there inflicted on him, the Colonel himself 
often wielding the cat-o’-nine-tails. Tho officers so punished 
were not dismissed from the service, but were allowed to continue 
in office with au admonition to mend their ways and work in a 
different spirit. Several officers, who carried to their graves these 
marks of correction on their back, afterwards rose to prominent 
positions in the service. These rough and ready methods were 
fully justified by the results achieved; order atrd discipline 
were restored among the officers, and security of life and pro¬ 
perty ensured throughout the country, to an extent unknown 
for several years past. 

Adininistra- The Karyakars, who were placed in charge of Taluks when 
■ the chiefs were divested of their administrative power's, had 
hitherto combined in themselves all the functions of gover-n- 
ment. They were not only revenue and executive officers but 
were Munsiffs, Sub-XIagistrates and Police Inspectors. They were 
now divested of their judicial and police powers, and their duties 
were confined to the collection of revenue. For the proper ad¬ 
ministration of justice, two subordinate courts were established 
at Tripunittura and Trichur in 1812, each presided over by a 
Hindu and a Christian Judge and a Sastri, and a Huzur Court 
presided over by four Judges including the Diwan. Justice was 
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to be administered according to the Dharnia Sastraani the cus- chapter ii. 
toms and usages of the country, but a simple code was 

acted for the guidance of the judges in the matter of procedure. - 

A force of Police or Tannadars was organised and placed under 
TannaNaiks, one for each Taluk, the supervision over the Naiks 
being vested in an oilicer attached to the Huzur under the desig¬ 
nation of Daroga. These Tannadars had the duties of the 
modem police and preventive forces combined in them. Court 
fees began to be levied according to a definite scale, and stamped 
cadjam were inti'oduced for engrossing documents. Between 
1812 and 1816, a large number of Proclamations and Hukm- 
namas was issued, defining the duties and powers of judicial, 
police and other officers. A definite scale of pay was established 
in the place of the indefinite exactions which the officers had 
hitherto been authonsed to make, and some provision was also 
made for granting pensions to retired officers. Several of the 
vexatious imposts which pressed heavily on particular individuals 
or classes, and tnmsit duties on grain and f<x>d stuffs, were abo¬ 
lished, and all arrears of revenue which remained uncollected 
till 1809 were relinquished. Several roads and bridges were 
constructed, though of a primitive pattern, and a large number 
of Sirkar buildings, which had through the neglect of years 
fallen into a- dilapidated condition, were repaired or recon¬ 
structed. 

The system of farming land revenue, customs and forests, 
which had hitherto been in force, was abolished, and Sirkar 
officers were appointed to collect these revenues directly. Vigor¬ 
ous measures were taken to exti'act large quantities of teak 
departmentally, while juuglewood and minor forest produce 
were allowed to be removed by the people on payment of duty 
at the Cliaukai (inland customs) stations J^reventive measures 
were taken to minimise the smuggling of tobacco and pepper 
which were articles of Sirkar monopoly, and salt was also 
made a monopoly article. The Devasvams and Uttupuras 
(religious and charitable institutions), which had in recent 
years been grossly mismanaged, were placed on a satisfactory 
footing, and a definite scale of expenditure was laid down for 
their maintenance. An account department was organised and 
a system of accounts introduced, similar to the one then obtain¬ 
ing in the Company’s territories. Thirty-three vernacular 
schools were established, one in each Pravritti, with a view to 
turn out a number of young men fit to be entertained as writers 
and accountants under the Sirkar. The successful carrying out 
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CHAPTEBU. of these measures obviously involved an immense deal of labour 
^PBEMAcry tt^d difficulty, but Colonel Munro and Captain Blacker had the 
— satisfaction of stieing their labours hear excellent fruit. The 
land revenue rose froiuRs. 2,85,000 in 1811-12 toRs. 3,27,000 in 
1816-7, tobacco from 21,000 to 157,000, customs from 25,000 to 
35,000, salt from 2,000 to 63,000 and forest from 10,000 to 
62,000, and the total revenue from 4,96,000 to 7,55,000. The 
Raja’s Government was thus enabled daring these seven years 
to pay off all arrears of subsidy and war indemnity * and also 
the major portion of the debts due to private parties, and His 
Highness expressed his immense satisfaction at these achieve¬ 
ments in a remarkable letter to the Governor-General. “ Since 
Colonel John Munro was appointed Resident in my country in 
the year 1811 ”, he said, ” tliat gentleman has by his indefati¬ 
gable exertions and vigilance rescued me from an ocean of debt 
in which I was unfortunately involved by the corrupt and 
treacherous conduct of my ministers, and has enabled myself, 
my family and my subjects now to live happy and unconcerned, 
which favourable circumstance I cannot in justice avoid bring¬ 
ing to the notice of yom* Lordship in Council ". 

letter, His Highness, after recounting in de- 
tail the great services rendered by Munro and Blacker, pro¬ 
ceeded to point out how little the State was able to stand the 
strain of the large subsidy it had to pay, notwithstanding the 
great improvements effected by these gentlemen in its finances. 
“The country is extremely small, and its finances very limited, 
wherefore the land revenue of the whole country, if well looked 
after, will but afford with difficulty Rs. 3,10,000 per annum, 
which, with the uncertain income realised from the sale of 
tobacco, salt, timber, etc., will with every care but make the 
total finances of the State amount to Rs. 6,50,000 per annum, 
from which, when the subsidy, tire disbursement on account of 
Devasvams, charitable institutions, servants, and other indis¬ 
pensable charges are paid, your Lordship in Council will 
perceive what a very small sum will remain for the maintenance 
of myself and family, wherefore I beg that your Lordship in 
Council will be pleased, in consideration of my being a very 


* For paying the war iudeiunit.v, the surplus income of thoPaliyat Acohaa’s 
estate, after paying Rs. 15,000 a year for the maintenance of the family, was utilis¬ 
ed by Colonel Ifunro for several years. That gentleman was for restoring to the 
fautily such portion of the estate ns would yield Rs. 15,000 annuaUy and oonds- 
cating the rest to the Sirkar. But the Madras Qovcmment ordered the restoration 
of the .whole estate in 1830. 
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ancient ally of the British nation, to reduce the amount of the chapter ir. 
present subsidy according to the limits of the present finances®®, 
of the country, and thus put me on an equal footing with the —- 
neighbouring allied tlu-ones of Travancore and Mysore This 
reasonable and earnest representation was strongly supported 
by Colonel Munro, and the Supreme Government was pleased 
to reduce the subsidy to two lakhs of rupees from 1818. 

The anomalous position of Christians, Jews and Konkanis Jurisdiction 
attracted tlie early attention of Colonel Munro, and on his re- tiliw, 
presentation the British Government gave up in 1814 all control 
over the Christians, etc., residing in Travancore and Cochin. To 
safeguard the interests of the Cliristians, however. Colonel Munro 
appointed a Christian judge in each of the Courts, and also 
confen-ed on them a fair proportion of appointments in the 
revenue department. This excellent arrangement was however 
met by the Christians in a very hostile spirit; they refused to 
submit to the Baja’s authority and to pay the taxes due by 
them, and consequently frequent riots and disturbances took 
place. In coiu-se of time how'ever they became reconciled to 
the new arrangement, and never gave any trouble since Munro’s 
time. The question of jurisdiction over Vaniyans was not con¬ 
sidered at this time, probably through oversight. They were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Cochin Sirkar only in IRl.*!. 

Having thus placed the administration on a sati.sfactory foot- Tho first 
ing, Colonel Munro wished to be relieved from the arduous task 
of supervising the details of the administration, and represented 
to the Baja the desirability of appointing a Diwau to carry on 
the administration on the lines laid down by him. The choice 
was left entirely to His Highness, and the latter selected for 
the appointment one on whom Munro’s own choice would have 
fallen, Nanjappayya, a native of Coimbatore. He was accord¬ 
ingly appointed Diwan in February 1818. Nanjappayya was 
a shrewd, tactful and energetic officer, and had already ac¬ 
quired considerable official experience under British officers of 
exceptional ability. He was at first attached to the Joint Com¬ 
mission appointed for the Settlement of Malabar, and was 
afterwards drafted by Colonel Munro into his own service 
when he was appointed Eesident in Travancore and Cochin. He 
made himself very useful to the Colonel in carrying out his 
measures, and did good service to both the States. He had 
thus deserved well by Travancore, Cochin and the Company’s 
Government, and all the three Governments rewarded his ser¬ 
vice's by substantial gifts. About a year after Nanjappayya s 
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CHAPTER 11 . appointment, he was to his great grief and disappointment 
^gJ^j.l'^'deprived of tire counsel and support of Colonel Munro, as 
— the latter retired from the service early in 1819. Munro’s name 
is still a household word throughout Travancore and Cochin, 
and common folk love to talk of the wonderful achievements 
of the great sahib. But for his strenuous and untmng laboni-s 
for ten long years and his whole-hearted devotion to his self- 
imposed duty, Travancore and Cochin would in all proba¬ 
bility have long ago ceased to be feudatory States. Mnnro's 
successor. Colonel McDowall, died witlrin a year of his appoint¬ 
ment, and was succeeded by Colonel Newall. Nanjappayya 
received the cordial support of both these officers, who found in 
him " a truly valuable public servant ”. 


Nanjap^y- Nanjappayya’s administration was characterised by con- 
siderable vigour and usefulness. He closely and efficiently 
supervised the working of every branch of the administration 
and dealt severely with erring and indolent subordinates. He 
constantly toured through the country and personally looked 
into the wants and grievances of the people. His first act— an 
act which gave great satisfaction to the royal famly and the 
people generally—was the re-establishment of the seventy water- 
pandals, and five out of the eight Uttupuras, which were 
abolished in 1810 by Colonel Macaulay. He then remodelled 
the judicial administration, the two subordinate Courts Icing 
supplanted by the Zilla Courts of Trichur and Anjikaimol, and 
the Huzur Court by the Appeal Court, and a more detailed code 
of civil and criminal procedure was passed. The designation 
of Karyakar and Tirumnkham was changed into Tahsildai 
and Samprati respectively, and fuller instructions were is¬ 
sued for their guidance. A new abkari system wns introduced, 
by which the revenue from this source more than doubled, and 
arrangements were made to import salt from Bombay and Goa 
evei’y year to supplement the locally manufactured supply, which 
was becoming increasingly inadequate. An European officer, 
Lieutenant Lethbridge, was appointed Superintendent of the 
Forest department, and the working of this depoi'tment was 
rednced to some sort of system. Several lakhs of teak seeds 
were sown in all the forests, of which nearly one-half were re¬ 
ported to have grown into vigorous plants in Nanjappayya’s 
life time. Vaccination was introduced into all the Taluks, and 
the Civil Surgeon of British Cochin was appointed ex-officio 
Barbar Physician and Superintendent of Vaccination. An 
English missionary. Rev. J. Dawson, opened a dispensary and 
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an English school at Mattancheri under the auspices of chaptee iii 
Nanjappayya, who supported it witli all the weight of his per-^p”^^®^'* 

sonal influence and with a substantial pecuniary grant from the - 

Sirkar. Slave ownei's had hitheiio the privilege of punishing 
their slaves without the intervention of Sirkar oflicers; such 
punishments were made penal by a Proclamation issued in 
1821. There were several old-standing boimdary disputes be¬ 
tween Travancore aud Cochin, on w’hich correspondence had 
been going on for several years. On the suggestion of Colonel 
Newall, the two Diwaus met at Quilon in 1824, and after a 
conference of seveml days, succeeded in settling most of the 
disputes amicably. 

The most important measure with which Nanjappayya’s Rcvcnna 
name is as-sociated was the Survey and Settlement of wet lands, 
known as the Kandenhuth of 990 M. E. There hod been several 
unsystematic and piecemeal settlements on previous occasions, 
but this was the hret systematic settlement embracing all the 
wetlands in the State. AHukm-uama was issued in 1821, giving 
detailed instructions regarding the manner in which lauds were 
to be measured and assessed and the claims of the holders to 
be settled, aud an adequate staff was entertained under a Settle- 
luent Supenntendent to carry out the operations. Nanjappayya 
took stringent measures to check malpractices on the part of 
the Settlement officers. He constantly visited the tracts where 
settlement operations were going on with a view to enquire 
personally into complaints, and officers suspected of corruption 
were summarily dismissed or suspended then and there. A 
committee composed of experienced revenue officers was ap¬ 
pointed to enquire into and report on settlement complaints, 
and the Diwan himself passed final orders on these reports. 

The whole work was carried out in three years, aud the accounts 
then prepared formed the basis of tbe laud revenue administra¬ 
tion of the State for over eighty years. These accounts may 
perhaps be considered complicated and cumbrous, but they 
were never found to be wanting in completeness or accuracy for 
practical purposes: a sure indication of the intelligence and 
thoroughness with which the work was carried out. 

Nanjappayya died in April 1826 after a successful 
sti'Sition of over seven years, and was succeeded by Sesliagiri dQ\thofthe 
Rau, who had been the Diwan Peishkar for tlie past three 
yeai4. The new Diwan was a man of very mediocre abilities 
and attainments, but was thoroughly honest and straightfor¬ 
ward. His highest aim was to conduct the routine administra¬ 
tion of the State satisfactorily, but even in this he was not 
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CHArTEB ii. very successful. Owing to the weakness of his control over 
^raEMACT^ s'^bordinates, and to the unceasing Jemauds from the palace 
— for money to satisfy the favourites and their dependents, 
whose intrigues had hitherto been held in check more or 
less successfully by the diplomacy and skillful management of 
Nanjappayya, the finances of the State gradually drifted into 
an unsatisfactory conditioji. The subsidy kists were not paid 
with regularity, and the salaries of Sirkar officers were always 
in arrears for several months. A\'’hile things were in this con¬ 
dition, the Raja died in August 1828 and was succeeded by his 
nephew Baiua Varma. The latter hated the consorts of his pre¬ 
decessor, probably with good reason, and one of his first acts was 
to stop the handsome allowances which had been settled upon 
them. Good old Seshagiri Kan looked upon this as an unjust and 
unfeeling act and protested against it, but without success. He 
then appealed to the Kesidciit and the Madras Government on 
the subject, whereupon tlic latter ordered that the allowances 
should not be discontinued. This act of treason, as it was 
termed, on the part of the Diwan made him obnoxious to the 
Raja, and intrigues and cabals against him became the order of 
the day. Every act of his was represented to the Resident and 
the Madras Government in the worst j) 088 ible light, and peti¬ 
tions containing unfounded callegations against the Diwan were 
constantly presented to those authorities, till at lost the Madras 
Government to prevent a deadlock in the administration consent¬ 
ed to his removal. With a clear conscience and a broken heart, 
Seshagiri Kan left the State in April 1830 with a curse on 
his lips. 

Diwuii San- Edamana Sankara Munon, who was appointed to succeed 
ktra Mcnou. ggstiagiri Rau, was as mediocre a man as his predecessor, 
but was as unscrupulous us the latter was honest. He had 
however a genius for intrigue, b}' the e.\ercise of which 
he rose step by step to this high position. As early as 
1820, Nanjappayya informed the Resident that “ this Sankaia 
Menon is an intriguer, but 1 shall take good care that he 
does not do anything that is improper in the management of 
the Sirkar affiiii’s He did take good care in liis time and that 
with complete success, but honest Seshagiri Kau was no match 
for the veteran intriguer, and was therefore easily supplanted 
by him. Having thus reached the height of his ambition, 
Sankara Menon devoted all his enei'gy and attention to the 
. achievement of the one great aim that he had always had in 
view, the enrichment of himself, bis relatives and his dependents 
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at the expense of the Sirkar and the people. From most chaptruh 
of the offices in which facilities existed for peculation, he 

ally removed the existing incumbents on some frivolous pre-- 

text or other, and these places were filled up by his relatives 
and dependents. The latter were allowed complete freedom 
to help themselves to any Sirkar money ia their possession 
and any largesses obtainable from private parties. The admini¬ 
stration thus became corrupt to the core, and the country began 
to seethe with discontent. The salaries of public servants 
were paid only at long and irregular intervals, and that too not 
in money but in vile tobacco and filthy salt, while the subsidy 
was in arrears for more than a year. Several petitions signed 
by large numbers of people of all classes were repeatedly ad¬ 
dressed to the Besideut, Colonel Cadogan, complaining of the 
many unjust and oppressive acts of the Diwan, but that gentle¬ 
man took no notice whatever of them. At last, a represen¬ 
tative deputation consisting of several respectable Brahmans, 

Nayars and Native Christians waited upon the Governor at 
Oottacamund in April 1834 with a memorial containing specific 
charges of corruption and oppression against the Diwan, where¬ 
upon the Madras Government orden^d the Resident to institute 
enquiries into his conduct. Mr. Casamajor, the first civilian 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin, who had taken Colonel 
Cadogm's place about this time, lost no time in making a preli¬ 
minary enquiry, when he was satisfied that the allegations 
against the Diwan were quite well founded. Sankara Menon 
wa.s accordingly placed under snspension, and a committee was 
appointed, with the first Judge of the Appeal Court as Presi¬ 
dent, to make a more minute investigation. An examination 
of the accounts clearly showed that the Diwan was guilty of 
embezzlement to the extent of over a lakh of rupees, besides 
the .several sums misappropriated by his relatives and friends. 

Sankai-a Menon was therefore criminally prosecuted, but only 
on one of the counts, his embezzlements in the Salt depart¬ 
ment ; he was found guilty and sentenced to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. All his property was confiscated and sold, and 
almost the whole amount misappropriated by him was recover¬ 
ed by the sale. As Sankara Menon was then suffering from a 
serious malady, the Baja ordered his release as an act of mercy 
after a few months’ imprisonment. 

Venkitagubbayya, who succeeded Sankara Menon towards 
the end of 1835, was a man of ability and integrity. Unlike his gXbay^i 
two immediate predecessors, he had received a fair English 
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CHAPTER II. education and had a varied official training. After serving the 
prkmacy. Company’s Government in several capacities for about fifteen 
years, he joined the Cochin service as the Falace Daroga during 
Nanjappayya’s administration. He enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of that officer, and rendered him valuable service by 
smoothing over his difficulties with the palace. On the eleva¬ 
tion of Sankaiu Menou to the Diwanship, he was appointed 
Diwan Peishkar, and during the black , 2 uinquenniura that fol¬ 
lowed, he scrupulously refrained from taking any part in the 
peculations of his chief or in the agitations against him. He 
deservedly enjoyed the confidence and respect of the then Raja 
as well as that of his predecessor, and after closely watching 
his adminislration for about a year, the Resident Major General 
Fraser, who succeeded Mr. Cosamajor early in 1836, was “ en¬ 
tirely satisfied with the zeal, integrity and careful attention 
with which he petfomied the numerous and important duties of 
his office, and had no doubt that under his administration tho 
affairs of the Birkar would be well conducted and the latent 
resources of the country brought into further activity 

Venkitasubbayya’s administration of five years was marked 
by the introduction of several oseful reforms. In his first year 
four elaborate Regulations were passed with a view to bring the 
administration of justice into line with that of the Company’s 
territories. The first of these Regulations was for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and it also enacted more elaborate 
provisions relating to the procedure of the civil courts than 
those contained in the Hukm-namas of Captain Blacker and 
Nanjappay)’a. The second was for tho guidance of the Appeal 
Court, while by the third the Tahsildars of the several Taluks 
were also appointed police officera, and the ultimate supervision 
over magisterial and police duties was vested in the Diwan. The 
fourth Regulation constituted the Zilla Courts the criminal 
courts of the raspective Zillas, and appointed the Judges of the 
Appeal Court circuit judges for the disposal of sessions cases. 
These Regulations contained several provisions of a miscellane¬ 
ous nature, such as those relating to the scale of court fees, 
limitation of suits, protection of Sirkar monopolies, cattle tres¬ 
pass, weights and measmes, etc. Two years later, another 
Regulation was passed, by which a stamp duty was for the first 
time imposed on documents evidencing sale, mortgage, etc. 
These Regulations formed the groundwork of all subsequent 
judicial legislation in Cochi^. 

Revenue aud A survey and settlement of gardens, similar to those of 

agriculture. lands in 996 M. E., were carried out in 1837—38 under the 
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Diwan'B personal supervision, and a large number of taxable chaptf.ru 
trees which were planted since the settlement 1808 were brought 

to book. The forest department, which had relapised into its - 

former condition since the retirement of Lieutenant Lethbridge 
in 1823, was placed on a more satisfactory footing: an European 
officer, Mr. J, Kohlhoff, was appointed Conservator of Forests, 
and an elaborate set of rules was drawn up to regulate the 
working of the department. In tlie matter of agricultural im¬ 
provements, Venkitasubbayya was an enthusiast. During his 
periodical tours he used to assemble the leading ryots in bis 
camp and to lecture them on the importance of introducing im¬ 
proved methcsls of agriculture and the cultivation of new crops. 

He opened experimental gardens in Emakulam, Trichur and 
Chittur, where different varieties of cotton, indigo, coffee, 
sugar-cane, potato, cumbu and cholam, were cultivated, and ho 
distributed large quantities of cotton seeds and tens of thousands 
of coffee plants annually among the ryots for experimental culti¬ 
vation. Venkitasubbaj'ya’s endeavours bore fruit in the Chittur 
Taluk, where the cultivation of cotton, cumbu, cholam, etc., 
became popular, but they failed in the other Taluks owing per¬ 
haps to the unsuitability of the soil or, as he would have it, the 
conseiwatism and want of enterprise of the people. At his 
in.stance, several Europeans opened coffee plantations by the 
side of the Ahvay and Chalakndi rivers. Their attempts evi¬ 
dently failed, as no vestiges of those plantations are now to 
be found. 

In 1836 Venkitasubbayya thoroughly reorganised his own Smidn- re 
office, and made it a far moi’e efficient supervising agency than 
it had ever been before. The English branch of the office was 
placed under a young and energetic European officer, Mr. J. S. 

Vernede, who, though bom in Cochin, was educated iu England. 

The English letters, which emanated from the Diw'an’s 
office daring the twenty-eight years he was in charge of the 
branch, were in point of style and matter such as would not do 
discredit to an office even in these times. The vernacular schools 
which were established in all the Pravrittis by Colonel Munro 
were abolished as they were found to be doing no good; a bet¬ 
ter organised vernacular school was opened at the head-quartere 
of each Taluk, and an English school was established at Tri¬ 
chur and another at Mattancheri, and an English tutor was 
appointed for the education of the princes. Bestrictions were 
imposed in 1809 on the manufacture and use of iire-arras and 
ammunition, which made the destruction of wild animals almost 
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CHAPTEUII. impossible. They tliercfore increased greatly in numbers and 
^PHEMACY^ latterly to do great damage to men, cattle and crops. 

- These restrictions were accordingly removed in 1837, and a 

scale of rewards was sanctioned for the destruction of wild 
animals. 

Venkitasiub- Veiikitosiibbayya enjoyed the full confidence of the Kaja 
!«>•>•»’* rei»-bv whom be was appointed Diwan, and received his cordial 

tlOAli Wltll * “ ' 

the lUjtt. support in all his attempts to improve the administration of 
the State. But His Highness’ death, which took place in 
October 1838, intennpted the happy relations between the Eaja 
and the Diwan. His successor Kaja Kama Varma, who had 
before bis acceasion to the musnod coixlially liked Vekitasub- 
bayyn, now began to hale him as cordially. When he was on 
his death-bed, the late Kaja sent for the Diwan and the Diwan 
Peisbkar, and expressed to them his wishes in regard to the 
provision to be made for the maintenance of his wife and child¬ 
ren. These wishes the Diwan commnnicated to His Highness’ 
successor as well as to the Kesident, but the former positively 
refused to sanction the payment of any amount on account of 
his predecessor's consort. The Diwan however was as posi¬ 
tively resolved to see that the wishes expressed on his death-bed 
by his deceased master were faithfully carried out. After a 
lengthy correspondence between His Highness, the Diwan and 
the Kesident, the question was refeiTed for the orders of the 
Government of Madras, who decided that “an allowance should 
be made by the Raja from his private treasury of Rs. 2,527-1-9 
annually, as recommended by the Dewan V’encata Soobiali, 
for the support of the consort and her children in addition to 
the income which the landed property, etc., in her possession 
yielded’’. The controverey thus closed by the decision of the 
Madras Government made the Diwan very obnoxious to the 
Raja, and the latter began to demand persistently and with 
eventual success the removal of Veukitasubbayya from the office 
of Diwan on the sole ground of His Highness’ personal dishke 
for him. ; 

Vonkiurob- Venkitasubbayya’s retirement provoked the discassion of a 
b*yy»’8 TO- constitutional question of great interest and importance. He 
tircment. admittedly an upright and competent officer, but he was per¬ 
sonally obnoxious to the Kaja and should for this sole reason be 
removed from his office. Tin's was the plain issue raised by 
His Highness, and on it a protracted correspondence ensued. 
The Madras Government finally pronounced the following 
decision:—“The Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
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has already signified his wish that the Cochin State chapteb ii. 
should not be deprived of the valuable services of the Dewan^pa^iiS* 
Vencata Soobiah, to whose qualifications both Major General 
f raser and Csptiau Douglas have borne favourable testimony, 
but if His Highness the Rajah cannot overcome his repugnance 
to the Dewan, and still insists on his removal from office, the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council will no longer 
oppose it, provided the Dewan Peishkar Shungra Warrier be 
appointed to succeed ns Dewan”. When however these pro¬ 
ceedings reached the Court of Directors, they disapproved of the 
action of the Madras Government. ‘‘We regret to find”, they 
said, ‘‘that you have withdrawn your opposition to the wish of 
the Rajah of Cochin for the dismissal of the Dewan Vencata 
Soobiah and that his services have consequently been dispensed 
with. The Rajah’s objection to that individual appears to have 
been groundless, and so long as the Resident is authorised 
actively to interfere in the administration of this State, it is of 
importance that the minister should be a pei-son in whom he 
can confide and should know himself not to be liable to removal 
while he performs his duty”. But Venkitasubbayya retired on 
pension long before the receipt of this communication. 

The retirement of Venkitasubbayya was delayed for several Appointment 
months after the receipt of the orders of the Madras Govern- 
ment by an unforeseen difficnity. To use the words of Captain * 

Douglas, who succeeded General Fraser as Resident in 1838, 

‘‘that, in accordance with the decision contained in the first 
paragraph of the extract (from the Minutes of Consultation above 
quoted) and with His Highness’ wishes, the situation of the 
Dewan was offered by me to the present Dewan Peishkar Shun¬ 
gra Warrier, who however, being aware that the principal cause 
of His Highness’ displeasure to his present Dewan was that he 
recommended a certain amount as provision for the Netiar 
Ammah (consort^ of the late Raja, which amount of provision 
was approved by the Resident Major General Fraser and the 
acting Resident Captain Douglas, as also finally by the Govern¬ 
ment, the whole of which proceeding he, the Dewan Peishkar, 
was cognisant of and cousnlted on, that the same reasons of 
displeosure which appear to His Highness to exist towards the 
present Dewan must be equally applicable to himself, and that 
he would therefore, if the Resident approve of it, desire to de¬ 
cline undertaking the duties of the office with this difficulty to 
contend against. 1 have altogether recognised and approved 
of the justness of these objections, and it will not therefore be 

W 
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chapter II. possible to give present effect to His Highness'wishes for the 
• STBATivB removal of the present Dewau This difficulty how'ever was 
rR OQBE Bs. finally overcome by His Highness declaring positively that 
his displeasure did not extend to Sankara Variyar and that 
he had full confidence in the latter. Venkitasubbayya accord¬ 
ingly delivered over cliarge of the office of Diwan to Sankara 
Variyar on the 20 th January 1840.* 

Sankara Yariyar’s administration mai'ks a new era in the 
history of Cucbin. It was he that laid the foundation of what 
may be called modern adminisuation, and it was in his time 
that Cochin for the first time received recognition as a well 
governed State. The history of the State since this period is 
one of administrative progress. Bom in January 1797 of very 
poor parents in an obscure village near Trichur and after re¬ 
ceiving a fairly good education in Sanskrit, he went to Ema- 
kulam, when a lad of seventeen, to seek his fortune. After 
many fmitless attempts for two weary years to obtain a liveli¬ 
hood, he w'as appointed in his nineteenth year to a petty clerk¬ 
ship in the Appeal Court, from which he was transferred a year 
later to the Diwan’s office. Hero, his bright intelligence, capa¬ 
city for work and business-like habits soon attracted the notice 
of Nanjappayya, and be became the favourite and confidential 
clerk of that Diwan and'accompanied him everywhere. He 
was mpidly advanced in the service, and when only twenty-four 
years of age he was promoted to the office of Head Kayasam 
(head of the correspondence department) in the Diwan’s office, 
which was then a position of trust and responsibility. He held 
this office for eleven years, during which he devoted all his 
leisure hours to the study of English. He was then promoted 
to the office of Huznr Sheristadar and three years later to that 
of Diwan Peishkar. Soon after his appointment as Sheristadar, 
he was drafted to the Besident’s office by Mr. Casamajor, as be 

* VoukibtsublMj’yiv settled down in Tricliinopoly after bis retiroinont and 
.enjoyed hw pension for nearly ten years. The following farewell'letter to him 
from Captain Douglas may pro^'o of some interest to the reader :—“ The situa¬ 
tion of Dewnn, always one of anxiety and requiring both unceasing assiduity 
and uncompromising iutegrity, has boon to you particxrlarly difticult from the 
avowed and unswerving and, 1 must lidd, unjustifiable hostility with which your 
iwtson and your acts linve been viewed by the Rajah of Cochin, and it is greatly 
to your honour that, in all His Higluicss* applicirtious for your removal from 
office, there has not been assigned a single reason or means of casting a shadow 
of blame on the excellent character gi^-eu you by my predecessor Major General 
Fraser, to odd to which my own concun-ing testimony is the object of the present 
letter. ” 


Sankara 

Variyar's 

antecedents. 
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wanted by him an intelligent, experienced and English know- chaptebiiJ 
ing native officer to consult on matters relating to Travancore stbative * 
and Cochin. He served in this capacity for nearly eight years 
under three Hesidents, all of whom entertained a high opinion 
of his ability and integrity, and marked him out for the Diwah- 
ship at the next vacancy, for we find Major General Fraser 
writing thus to Venkitasubbayya soon after the latter’s appoint* 
ment as Diwan :—" It is most gratifying to me to be able to 
express the high opinion I entertain of his (Sankai'a Variyar’s) 
ability and intelligence, which are eminently useful to myself 
as well as the Sircar, and promise to render him at all times 
a most useful and valuable servant of the State 

Sankara Variyar appears from the records of his time and 
from the accounts of his contemporaries to have been a man of 
sturdy independence, boundless energy, untiring industry and 
a glowing enthusiasm, and bis long administration of seventeen 
years was crowded with solid achievements in all departments. 

They are however too numerous to be detailed within the space 
at my disposal; their general features alone will therefore be 
referred to here. While every detail of the administration re¬ 
ceived his personal attention, his energy was mainly devoted to 
the larger and more important functions of government—the 
proper regulation of finance, the execution of useful public works, 
the expansion of trade and agriculture and the suppression 
of grave crimes. Throughout his administration he enjoyed 
two great advantages : he was well served by his subordinates 
and he was cordially supported by the Besident. His subordi¬ 
nates of all grades, to whom he was discriminatingly considerate, 
caught something of his energy and enthusiasm, and served 
him w'ith a loyalty and zeal never known before. Within a 
few months of SankaraVariyar’s appointment, Colonel Maclean, 
the Besident, died, and was succe^ed by General Cullen, who 
was as distinguished as a scientific observer as he was as a 
soldier and administrator. Throughout Sankara Variyar’s 
administration, the General gave all the advice, encouragement 
and support he could to one whom he described as “ the pre¬ 
sent most excellent Dewan of Cochin, by far .the most indepen¬ 
dent, upright, zealous and successful minister that the Circar 
have ever possessed 

The financial condition of Cochin had always hitherto been FinaneUl,' 
more or less unsatisfactory : the State bad for a long time been 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence. The receipts of each month 
were generally expended before its close, and there was hardly 
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eHArTERii. any money in the treasury at any time. The Sirkar officers 
were paid only at long and irregular intervals, and that too only 

RiooBEss. partly in money, the rest being in the monopoly articles of 
tobacco, pepper and salt. Mattcre improved considerably in 
the time of Venkitasubbayya ; it was his boast that in his time 
no officer’s salary was ever more than two or three months in 
arrears. Under such circumstances, public imprevements re¬ 
quiring any large outlay of money were obviously impossible, 
and Sankara Variyar’s attention therefore was first devoted to 
the improvement of the finances of the State. He found that 
their unsatisfactory condition was due not to the inadequacy of 
the receipts to meet all the normal charges but to the collection 
being lax aud the expenditure being unregulated, and accord¬ 
ingly he took effective measures to ensure promptitude in the 
collection of revenue and the adjustment of accounts, and to 
prevent wasteful expenditure and leakage of funds. He suc¬ 
ceeded so well that within a few' months of his taking charge 
the subsidy kists and the salaries of officers began to be paid 
wholly in money and as regularly as they are in our own times, 
and though he began his administretion wdth only Bs- 371 in 
the treasury, his second financial year closed with a balance of 
nearly a lakh and a half of rupees, of which a lakh was at once 
invested in Company’s securities. The successful management 
of the finances thus commenced was continued uninterniptedly 
throughout his administration, so that at the time of Sankara 
Variyar’s death there was a balance of two lakhs of rupees in 
the treasury and nine lakhs in Company’s securities. This 
success was not achieved by the imposition of imy new or addi¬ 
tional taxes or by stinting expenditure on public improvements; 
on the other hand, he signalised almost every year of his admi¬ 
nistration as much by loige outlays on public works and other 
improvements as by the abolition of some vexatious impost or 
other. 

Public works. The importance of public works as a factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the country was not j»rop«rly realised by any of San¬ 
kara Voriyar’s predecessors. Before his time public works 
meant merely'the construction and repair of pagodas, palaces 
and public offices, and a few chiras or embankments for the 
protection of agriculture. There was then no cannage rood in 
any part of the State; forwent of suitable bridges and culverts, 
and causeways across paddy flats, wheeled traflic was impossible 
and unknown. But the first six or seven years of Sankara 
Variyar’s administration effected a complete transformation in 
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this respect. By vigorously pursuing a carefully laid out chapter n. 
programme of public works, the country was covered with a 
net-work of roads with massive and substantial bridges and progress. 
culverts. All the great roads in the State (nearly 70 per cent, 
of the existing length), all the great bridges except the one at 
Shomnur, and all the ■ travellers’ bungalows except those at 
Emakulam and Nemmara were constructed daring this short 
period. Over twenty small Chatrams were built in suitable places 
for the convenienoe of travellers, but these gradually came to 
be occupied solely by Bairagis- The improvement of water 
communication also engaged the Diwan's attention during this 
period. By the construction of the Aranattukara canal and 
the deepening of the Edaturutti canal boat traflic was for the 
first time rendered possible between Ernakulam and Trichur 
throughout the year, and by the construction of the Tevera- 
Kundanur canal the distance by water between Emakulam and 
Tripunittura was reduced by more than one half. All these 
works, while in progress, were constantly inspected by General 
Cullen and Sankara Variyar, and may in fact be said to have 
been carried out under their personal supervision.* When most 
of these works were completed, the Diwan turned his attention 
to projects of imgation with a view to bring under cultivation 
extensive tracts of lands which were then lying waste. A large 
number of chiras, the majority of those now in existence, were 
constracted during the noiddle period of his administration, 
either for the storage of water or for the prevention of the 
ingress of salt water, and these chiras have been the means of 
bringing thousands of acres of waste land under cultivation. 

During the last years of his administration, the Mulattara 
irrigation project was taken up ; this work was nearing com¬ 
pletion at the time of his death. Most of the lai'ge public tanks 
in Trichur, Tripunittura, Chittur and other places, with their 
substantial revetments and bathing ghats, also owe their exis-. 
tence to this Diwan. 


* Sftnlcara Varirar's adminUtration lortnnattdy xynohronisod with that of 
Mr. ConoUy in Malabar, whore that period waa marked by great road-making 
activity. Consequently, when a road was constructed in Cochin or Malabar up 
to the frontier, the work was readily taken up by the other party concerned, and 
the road was continued up to some trunk road. Wheeled traffic was established 
between Coimbatore and Trichur for the first time in 1844. When one fine morning 
twelve bullock carts laden with goods from Coimbatore arrived at Trichur, where 
moat people had not soon such a conveyance before, there was by all accounts 
more excitement in the place than when the railway train first passed through it 
fifty-eight years later. 
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cHAPTFii II. Sankara Variyar had not much faith in his predecessor’s 
AiDMiNi- schemes for agriciUtural improvement; he seems to have looked 
P*b(wSb8 . upon them as the fads of a tlieorist. He turned his attention 
. to the more practical scheme of extending agriculture by 

*nd trade, bringing Waste lands under cultivation, and we have seen what 
means he employed to achieve this end. It is not possible to 
say exactly what extent of land w'as newly brought under culti¬ 
vation by his irrigation projects: it must have considerably 
exceeded thirty thousand acres. As for trade, Sankara Vari¬ 
yar did much for its expansion not only by extending and 
improving the means of communication but also by freeing it 
from many irksome burdens. Before his time inland trade 
was throttled at every step by the levy of transit duties at a 
large number of stations, and one of his first acts was the abo¬ 
lition of these duties, which he did “ from a conviction of the 
injury and detiiment arising from it to all classes of people and 
fi-om a knowledge of the unjustifiable exactions and extortions 
incidental to it ”, He reduced the inland customs at the fronti¬ 
er stations on all goods more than once in bis time, and in the 
case of rice and other food stuffs be abolished the duties alto¬ 
gether. The monopoly price of tobacco was reduced twice 
during his time, while the repeated suggestions of the Collector 
of Malabar to rai.se the selling price of salt in Cochin to that 
obtaining in his District were invariably met by a polite refusal. 
The reduction in the price of tobacco resulted only in a large 
increase in consumption and a consequent augmentation of 
revenue from this source, bat when this monopoly was abolish¬ 
ed in ‘ Malabar and Coimbatore in 1853, Cochin suffered a 
serious loss in its tobacco revenue, which fell suddenly from 225 
to 83 thousand rupees. Even this did not deter the Diwan 
from continuing in his beneficent coarse of renouncing taxes 
burdensome to commerce. 


otw me*. Among other important measures of this time may be 
•lire*, mentioned the abolition of slavery simultaneously in Travancore 
and Cochin. Slavery prevailed in these States from very early 
times, and since the time of Colonel Munro, various measures 
were suggested for the amelioration of the condition of slaves. 
The pi-<>tracted discussion of the measures ended in their tctal 
emancipation in 1854 The number of slaves so emancipated 
were no fewer than 58,000, of whom 6,500 belonged to the 
Sirkar and the rest to private owners. It was during this ad¬ 
ministration that an Engliah school and a charity hospital 
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were opened at Ernakulaiu, institationa which have since de- chapter ir, 
veloped respectively into the splendid College and General stbativb 
Hospital of our time. In the English school especially, Sanka- pr ooRR ^s. 
ra Variyar took great interest; he inspected it occasionally, 
and invariably took part in conducting the annual examina¬ 
tions. In 1846, the services of au European tutor, Mr. Bobert 
White, were entertained for the English education of the 
princes, and during the forty years he held this appointment, 
several princes attained considerable proficiency in English. 

Sankai'a Variyar’s successful administration of tlie State Tb« Madraa 

did not fail to receive from the Government of Madras theappre- Oo^ermnent 
• 3 • ,. 3.3 3 T, , • outheMmini- 

ciation and praise which it deserved. Lnrlyml842, when the stration. 

first signs of improvement began to manifest themselves, they 
expressed their “ great satisfaction at the prosperous condition 
of the Cochin Provinces, which reflected great credit ou the 
Dewan of the State”. In 1843, they went further. ‘‘The in¬ 
creasing prosperity of the Cochin Sirkar is highly gratifying to 
the most Noble the Governor in Council, and reflects great 
credit on all concerned in its management. His Lordship in 
Council is glad to observe that the successful :idministratiou 
of the Dewan continues to be marked not only by efliciency 
and prudence but also' by a judicious liberality which caimot 
fail of the happiest results. ^ ^ The greatest attention is 
paid to the improvement of the internal communications and 
to the general prosperity of the country In 1844 —" The 
attention bestowed on the improvement of the roads and Other 
public works reflects great credit on the Dewan, and His Lord- 
ship in Council is gratified in again having the opportunity ot 
recording the high opinion be entertains of the conduct of 
this functionary In 1845—‘‘ It is gratifying to His Lordship 
in Council to observe that, through the judicious administra¬ 
tion of the Dewan, the Cochin Sirkar continues prosperons and 
that improvements in every department, where . necessary, are 
carried Oilt consistently with a due regard to the interests of 
the Baja ”, In 1846—‘‘ Tlie Governor in Council remarks 
with satisfaction on the very prosperous state of the finances 
of the Cochin Sirkar, attributable to the able management of 
the Dewan under the judicious guidance of the Besident ”. In 
1847 His Lordship in Council recorded ‘‘ his sense of the judg¬ 
ment and ability displayed by the Dewan in the management 
of the affirivs of the Sirkar ”, and congratulated the Resident 
“ oh having fhe efl&cient and willing co-operation of so enlight¬ 
ened an officer In 1848—“ The merits of the present Diwaft 
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CHATTEB n. of Cochin have been so frequently before Grovernment that His 
TBAKVE Lordship in Council can only reiterate the high opinion he 
Progress, entertains of that zealous and successful minister Similar 
appreciative remarks continued to be made by Government 
throughout Sankara Variyar’s administration. 

The Court of The Court of Directors were equally cordial in their ap- 
preciation of the good work done by Sankara Variyar. In 
ftration. their general letter dated 28th June 1843, they remarked— 
" Major General Cullen’s report, after a tour in the Cochin 
territory, on the prosperity and good government which per¬ 
vades that State under the present Dewan Shungra Warrier is 
the more gratifying from the contrast it affords with former 
mismanagement,* and we axe glad to learn that a sum of 
Us. l, 05 ,oix) has been saved from the revenue and has at the 
suggestion of the Dewan been invested in Company’s securi¬ 
ties In July 1844, they said—“ The administration of this 
petty State by the present Dewan Shungra Warrier continues 
to be highly successful. The sum of two lacs of rupees has been 
saved and invested in Company’s securities, while the same 
success and efficiency that has marked his administration 
of the finances has ‘been exhibited in every other branch 
of the Government, whether revenue, police or judicial. 
Great activity is displayed in the construction of roads and 
other useful public works, and mucli liberality is shown in the 
renunciation of taxes burdensome to commerce. Yon very pro¬ 
perly instructed Major General Cullen to make known to the 
Dewan the favomuble sentiments of Grovemmeut. Such con¬ 
duct as his deserves all the encouragement which can be given 
to it by a marked expression of your approval In May 1846— 

"we learn with great satisfaction the continued financial 
prosperity of this petty State and the continuance of econo¬ 
mical administration, owing to which the Dewan expected to 
have shortly another lac of rupees for investment in Company’s 
securities, without neglecting useful public works on which the 
expenditure appears to be liberal. The Dewan is entitled to 


* Apart from the great suooees of Sanhara Varij-ftr's adinmistratiou, 
its coutroet with fonnec zniemanagement has naturally influenced the Govern¬ 
ment in bestowing so much praise upon him. Another and more important 
reason is indicated in General Gallon’s letter to the Baja dated 10th February 
184S" I think that the marked satisfaction of the Government at the pros¬ 
perous state of your Highness’ finances and Government will be specially grati¬ 
fying to your Highnees, for it is almott tht only instance of tuck sucocsiful 
snonageinenl in any of the Native State* (Jtal I know of.” 
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much credit for his success in reducing the arrears in the CiviK*^ 'i'’'®®*i- 
and Criminal Courts”. In 1846— “ The accounts of the Co- sthativb 
chin Government afford additional evidence of the able and t^R OOHH ss. 
vigilant administration of the Dewan Shungra Warrier”, In 
1848—“ The nlx>lition of the tax called Kalanigudy (second 
crop assessment) and the reduction of the monopoly price of 
tobacco have been agreed to by the Raja. * This, with 
the recent a1x>litions of fixjntier duties, make.s a rclimiuishment 
of revenue to the extent of Rs. 41,970 per annum, a relief 
for which the people are indebted to the successful hnaucial 
administration of the Pewan Shungra Warrier ", 

Sankara Variyar enjoyed the uniform supiiort and con-of ihs 
fidcnco of Raja Rama Varma. At first His Highness was 
naturally a little frigid in his attitndo towards a Diwan who 
was thrust upon him, though, if the choice was left to him, it 
would have fallen on the same officer. But this frigidity thaw¬ 
ed not long after Sankara Variyar's appointment, when His 
Highness began to perceive the great difference between his 
administration and that of his predecessors. To have a com¬ 
fortable balance in the treasury and in Company’s securities 
was a delicious experience after generations of hnnd-to-mouth 
existence, and the Raja became extremely cordial tow.ards the 
minister to whom he wa.s indebted for it. But Sankara Variyar 
was not destined long to enjoy the favour and regard of tlie Raja, 
for His Highness died at Irinjalakuda in May 1844. This was 
a great blow to Sankara Variyar, and he felt it very' keenly. 

When this death was reported to them, the Court of Direct- hUsucc**** 
01*8 expressed the hope ” that the death of the late Rajah of or'* roUtioM 
Cochin and the succession of his nephew tlie Elaya Rajah wonld 
not diminish the Pewan’s influence or impede his beneficial 
meastu'es But this hope was not destined to be fulfilled. 

Before his accession to the musnad, His Highness appeared to 
be favourably disposed to the Diwan, but not long after that 
event his attitude underwent a change. Misunderstandings 
arose between them at fii^st over trifling mattere, but they 
gradually grew in volume and intensity, and ended in open 
ruptare. Whatever might have been the immediate causes of 
these misunderstandings, their primary cause was undoubtedly 
the enunciation of the extraordinary doctrine by the Court of 
Directors that the Raja bad practically no authority over the 
Diwan. His Highness w'as an intelligent, high-.spirited and 
self-willed prince, and keenly resented this pronouncement as 
an insult and humiliation to him. His ambiguous position 

z 
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cHAPTKKii.njvtiuiUly made him jValons and suspicious of his Diwan, ond 
RTBATivB pve-disposed him to see an attitude of defiance lurking behind 
PR OoitF .ss. gygjy and deed of the latter. On the other hand, the 
Diwnn was as high-spintcd as the Raja and more masterful; 
and strong in the consciousness of the good work he was doing 
and in the assiu’ance of the Resident’s support, he was little 
inclined to brook vexatious interference and opposition from a 
young and inexperienced Raja. The result was the unedifying 
spectacle to which the country was treated of a prolonged 
quarrel between the Baja and his minister. His Highness 
wrote letter after letter to the Resident to convince him that the 
country was being ruined by the Diwan’s mismauagement of its 
finances and his general maladministration, but General Cullen's 
replies, in which he uncompromisingly championed the cause of 
the Diwan, only added fuel to the fire. The Raja then tried to 
bring about a dead-lock in the administration by refusing to 
sanction the appointment of the Diwan’s nominees to fill up 
vacancies and the expenditure of Sirkar money on any projects 
recommended by the Diwan. But the latter in all such cases 
made the necessary appointments and incurred the necessary 
expenditure w’ith the approval of the Resident and "pending 
His Highness ’ sanction ", and the administration was carried 
on without any hitch. Upon this, His Highness began to flood 
the Madias Government with letters containing fiery denuncia¬ 
tion of the Diwan and the Resident. Sankara Variyar was 
“ the most subtle and intriguing minister of any Circar ’’; his 
conduct was “ disrespectful and audacious ”; he was guilty of 
“insubordination and misconduct"; the Resident and the Diwan 
were “ setting up a despotism supported by their own arbitrary 
doctrines”. They were “not only deviating from and infrhig- 
ing on the customs and laws of the land, but were superceding 
the legislature hy fictitious contrivances of their own, which 
were operating ns new laws"; their, object w<k8 “ neither the 
protection of personal liberty, the security of property, nor the 
peace of the public ", but it was “ only the gratification of their 
mere will and pleasure and resentment His Highness there¬ 
fore requested the Government to “ adqpt measures to prevent 
tnem both from having access to his tr^ury and cause them to 
' account for the vast sums they had expended without his .sanc¬ 
tion ”, to order the Resident “ not to shield the Travancore 
Circar in their schemes of gradual encroachments, nor to violate 
the orders of Government, por to exercise his power beyond bis 
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just authority, and bring the Dewan to an open trial for hia chaitkrii. 
several culpable acts and high misdemeanours sruATivn 

Several letters couched in similar language and containing 
similar sentiments were addressed by HisHighness to the Madras opinion of 
(Toverniuent, who, after a lengthy correspondence with the 
Resident on the subject, placed the whole case before the Coiu-t 
of Directors for oi-ders in 1846. "We are much concerned to 
find”, the Honourable Court replied, “that the Rajah has con¬ 
ceived a strong aversion to the meritorious minister to whom 
the beneficial state of his finances is in a great tneosiu'c to be 
attributed, and demands his removal from office on charges, 
some of which are frivolous and the remainder, as you in con¬ 
currence with the Resident believe, altogether gi-oundless. The 
question has therefore arisen whether you are bound to 
coinp)ly \rith the Rajah’s vvish for the dismissal of a Dewan per¬ 
sonally obnoxious to him, but iu your opinion innocent of the 
charges alleged against him, and highly qualified for his office”. 

After discussing the terms of the subsidiary treaty, they con¬ 
cluded as follows:— “Our opriniou is that under the ninth 
article of the treaty you arc empowered to maintain in office a 
minister whom the Kaja wishes to remove, if you have good 
reason to believe that the Rajah's displeasure is occasioned, as 
you hold to be in tliis case, by the honest endeavours of the 
Dewan to perform his duty in conformity to the views of the 
British Government. It cannot be expected that any minister 
will do his duty faithfully, if his dismissal is the consequence of 
adherence to it, and therefore, unless Shungra Warrier is sup¬ 
ported against the displeasure which he has incurred, all hope of 
good government for the Cochin territory must be abandoned. 

« » The Rajah should therefore be informed that Sltuiigra Warrier 
cannot be dismissed from office unless on some substantial 
misconduct proved against him to your satisfaction”. 

After this decision and through the earnest intercession of 
the Resident, a peace was patched up between the Raja and the 
Diwan in 1847, but it was unfortunately of short dumtion, aud 
hostilities broke out again in a few months. At this stage 
Sankaia Variyar thought that it behoved him to retire from 
office aud thereby put an end to an unpleasant and undesirable 
situation, but General Cullen obstinately refused to listen to 
any such propx>sal. The old controversies and disputes w'ere 
therefore revived and carried on with even greater acrimony. 

These ceased only a few days before the Raja’s death, which 
took place in July 1851. When he realised that his end was 


of 

the Rajii. 
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CHAPTER II. near, tbc Raja sent for the Uiwiin and became cordial!}' 
sraimw ’■econciled to him. His Highness is reported to have told Sankara 
Proorrss. Varij'ar that he alwaj'S considered him the best man then avail- 
able for the high oflBce of Diwan and that lie fought for his 
removal only on a question of principle, the I'c-cstablishment of 
the Raja’s right to appoint and dismiss his minister at his plea¬ 
sure. Except during the last few months of his life, His 
Highness always gave audience to the Diwan whenever lie 
waited on him, discussed all current matters with him, and 
patiently listened to his arguments, but almost invariably they 
ugrecd only to differ. That His Highness was sincerely anxious 
for the gooil government of the country and that he also knew 
what measures should be taken to achieve that end arc abun¬ 
dantly cUai' from the very letters in which he denounced the 
- Diwan and the Resident. His furious diatribes were interlarded 
with enunciations of many soniid principles of government and 
many wise suggestions for improving the adniinisti'atiun. The 
Court of Directors noticed this more than once, and in their 
general letter dated 11th September 1850, they said:—“We 
rcgi'et that the Rnja continues to cherish an aversion to thi.s 
useful public servant. It is however gratifying to find that the 
letters of complaint which he continues to address to the Resi¬ 
dent and to you (which leaf,, obvious marks of European origin) 
contain strung expressions of a desire to effect material reforms 
and tn accomplish the abolition of slavery. Such di.<ipositioiis 
should be encoura^jetl by the Resident". 

B»j*vira- His Highness was succeeded hy liis brother Viinkerala 
ker*u Varmn, the first Rnja of Cochin who had l eceived a good Eng- 

^anuA. ligh education. But his reign was nnfortunately of very short 

duration. The young Raja was anxious to improve himself by 
making an Indian tour before settling down to his woik, and 
accordingly, soon after the year of mourning was over, he set 
out on liis tour in July 1852, with a small retinae and without 
.any ivimp and circumstance of royalty. His Highness even made 
a special request to the Madras Government “to dispense with 
salutes and other ceremonials of a similar nature" at ail his halting 
stations. He travelled leisurely by way of Coimbatore, Banga¬ 
lore, Poona, Indore, Bhopal, etc., and reached Benares early in 
February 1853. His intention was to continue his travel by 
way of Calcutta, Jagannath, Masulipatam and Madras, and 
return to Cochin after visiting Rameswaram and other import¬ 
ant stations in South India. But this progi'amme was not 
destined to be caiTicd out, for at Benares he had an attack of 
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. small-pox and succumbed to it ou the 2l8t February. No death chapter ii. 
in the royal family evet ca.st such a gloom over Cochin as that 
of this young prince. Intelligent and accomplished, handsome PB OQnF .ss. 
and amiable, His Highness gave bright promise of a prosperous 
reign; his demise, therefore, in tlie prime of his life was deeply 
mourucd throughout the State. His younger brother Ilavi 
Varma succeeded him. This prince had neither the high dm* 

I'uctcr nor the accomplishments of his lamented brother. 

Both these Bajas treated Sankara Variyar with conspicuous 
favour and regard, and he had a comparatively easy time since Variya7. 
the death of the penultimate Kaja. But his own end*was not 
fur off. Seventeen years of strenuous and sustained work under¬ 
mined his constitution, naturally robust though it was, and he 
died on the 23rd October 1856 after being confined to bed only 
for a sliort week. The people of the country looked upon his 
death os nothing less than a national calamity. His Highne;,s8, 
who felt the loss keenly, gave orders for the funeral being con¬ 
ducted with military honours and all the expenditure in 
connection with the obsequies being defrayed by the Silkar. 

The Ilesident exprewed his “ perfect concurrence in this mark 
of respect paid by His Highness the Rajah to the memory of 
His Highness’ late most meritorious and valuable Hewan”. 

'J’he Madras Government expressed their profound regret at the 
loss -sustained by tlic Darbar, and the Collector of Malabaj: de¬ 
plored the loss of “ that most sagacious and accurate officer, the 
late Dewau Shungra Warner". The reputation that Sankara 
Variyar enjoyed and still enjoys in Cochin is altogether unique. 

For nearly two decades his personality pervaded the State. 

His beneficent activities wore exercised not meraly through the 
ordinary official channels, but also in a variety of other w’ays. 

Many a quarrel in respectable families, the ruin of many an old 
aristocratic family by the extravagance of its managing mem¬ 
bers, the mismanagement of many a religious endowment, 

Hindu or Christian, mauy a ruinous litigation were averted by 
what General Cullen called " his iK)Werful and unique personal 
influence ” in the country. His hand was seen and his presence 
felt everywhere, so much so that ordinary folk have come to 
associate w'ith his name everything good in the administration 
of the State : not that they know much about it, but they believe 
that it must be so. 

Venkata Rau, who succeeded Sankara Variyar, rose by 
same steps as the latter to the Diwauship. W’hen he was Head 
Rayasaui in the Huzur, he was drafted to the Resident’s office. 
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' and, when t here, he was first promoted to the Huzut Sheristadar- 
ship and then to the Diwan Peishkanship. He had thus con¬ 
siderable official experience, and he had also received a fairly 
good English education. The only administrative measure of 
importance which was earned out by him was the survey and 
re-settlement of garden lands, which he stai'ted soon after his 
appointment and completed just before his retirement three 
years later. During thetwenty years preceding thisperiod there 
was consideiable activity in the State in the planting of trees, 
especially taxable trees, and the object of this settlement was to 
bring these trees to account. The result of the settlement was 
an increase of Rs. 39,000 in the land revenue of the State. 

General Cullen had strictly enjoined upon Venkata Eau to 
conduct the administration exactly on the lines laid down by 
his predecessor and to attempt no innovations. He follow'ed 
this advice, and evei 7 thiDg went on smoothly at first, but in little 
more than a year troubles began. Venkata Eau and the Baja’s 
Sarvadhikaryakar or Secretary, Parameswara Pattar ofiNeiu- 
tuara, had been good friends for several years, but since the 
latter became Diwan, misunderstandings began to arise between 
them, which eventually developed into deadly enmity. They 
were both equally ari'ogant, unscinipulous and greedy of power, 
and their character can be judged from the fact that the Diwan 
brirught a'fdilse charge of murder against his quondam hriend, 
while the latter preferred an equally false one of abetment of 
murder against the former. As Parameswara Pattar’s influence 
was paramount in the palace, the Baja made his favourite's 
quarrel his own and demanded the removal of the Diwan. In 
this and in the subset^uent squabbles which it is not necessary to 
detail here, General Cullen supported his prot^gd as strongly and 
as uniformly as he did Sankara Variyar, but one important 
circumstance rendered this support unavailing in the present 
case. Sankara Variyar enjoyed the hearty sympathy and devoted 
attachment of the people of Cochin, while Venkata Eau alienated 
popular sympathy by the reckless high-handedness which 
characterised his administration since his split with the palace. 
He removed from all grades of office on frivolous chai'ges many 
respectable men on the suspicion that they s}uupathisod with 
the palace party, and installed therein creatures of his owu, 
who proceeded to eruich themselves and their master by exac¬ 
tions from the people. The Diwan also neglected to maintain 
the Devaivanis and Ottupuras properly, which were then the 
two most cherished iiistitntions in the State. These and other 
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sins of commiBsion and omission set the people against the chaptek n, 
Diwan, and an influential deputation accoi-dingly waited upon the str^we 
G overnor of Madras at Ootacamnnd and another subsequently 
in Madras with numerously signed memorials praying for the 
redress of their grievances. Again, when His Excellency visited 
Cochin in 18.59, over ten thousand people surrounded the Bol-. 
ghatty Residency, vociferously praying for the removal of 
their oppressor. The Madras Government now realised that 
they could no longer, in justice and fairness to the Raja and his 
subjects, support the Resident, much less the Diwan, and they 
accordingly allowed His Highness to retire Venkata Rau on 
pension in April 1860. 

General Cullen retired in January 1860 after an unin- Retirement 
terrupted service of twenty years as the British Resident 
Travancore and Cochin. Throughout this period he almost set 
at nought the authority of the Rajas, and constituted himself 
the virtual ruler of the State. * Such exercise of power 
eventually made him so autocratic that he began to neglect to 
carry out the wishes of the Madras Government when they did 
not coincide with his own. This and the repeated complaints 
of the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin led the Government of 
India to advise the Madras Government, which had hitherto 
endured him on account of his past brilliant services, both 
military and civil, to suspend the Resident and appoint a com¬ 
mission to enquire into the affairs of Travancore, but the 
Madras Government were of opinion that the enquiry should 
precede suspension. When matters reached this stage. 

General Cullen got out of the difliculty by suddenly resigning 
his office. He was immensely popular with the people of Tra¬ 
vancore and Cochin, and his memory is still cherished by them 
with affectionate regard. His commanding appearance, his 
masterly ways and his g^rand style of living f fascinated the 

* In a letter to the I>iwan dated 15th March 1859, the General saj’a— 

“ You should have pointed out to the Raja that it was contrary to usage to ob¬ 
ject to any measure recommended by the Resident. His Highness is quite at 
liberty to state objections to any proposed appropriation of any portion of the 
personal allowance of the Baja, bat in regard to public money the Resident Is 
the sole judge." I 

t General Cullen wag a wealthy man, uimiarried and without any 
cares of family. He lived like a Nabob, and moved from place to place im-ariably 
attended by a largo escort and retinue. Wherever he was, whether in one of the 
Residencies or in a rural village or even in the jungles shooting, covers were al¬ 
ways laid for six to twelve guests at dinner, whether any guests were expected 
or not. 
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CHAPTERII. people, while his private inunifioehce aiwlthc nulque maiiriei- in 
HTUATivH wliich he identified himself with their interests and sentiments 
pROORKss. made him the idol of their affections. * He constantly visited 
every nook and comer of the two States, and by his acces-sibi- 
lity to the rich and the poor alike made himself acquainted w'ith 
their wants and grievances, and also took prompt measures for 
their redreas. His retirement therefore evoked an outburst of 
gratitude and affection from all classes of people. I’nblic sub¬ 
scriptions Were raised to found a memorial in his name, which 
took the shape of a scholarship in Tiuvancoro and of a Satram in 
Cochin. He did not leave the country ou his retirement, but 
settled down in Peermede permanently. He died at Alleppey 
in 1802. f 


* Tbo tollowing extnicts from his Itltcrx %vill kIiow how hn idonlificsd 
himself with the intorexts niid fMliuRH of tho puoplo. Writing from PiiUan- 
olrnttnuar in Pulghat Tnliilc, whera tho Durbnr on-ius a tempio with ext«nitivc 
lAndcd property, he ka^d—" The Resident also iinipcckid the pagodit and wis 
torrr to observe its dilapidAtod condition, a circumstance not creditable to the 
Cociin Sirkar, nor oonaistent with that attention that is due to the feelings of 
the numerous surrounding population. He hopes therefore tliat immedinto or¬ 
ders will be issued for its entire repair ”, (8rd September 1853). ” None of the 
public works lately undertaken by the Circar have afforded the Resident more 
satisfaction than that of the large tank called the Vadakay Cherray (the one near 
the palace in Trichor). If efficiently carried out, it will be a Jiiagniflocnt and 
meat useful work and an onmment to Triohur, especially if the approaohea to 
the pagoda are improved. The Rco'dent would also suggest the propriety of a 
similar useful work for other castes on the south of Triebur, and he thinks that 
this might he oocomplished by the cniargeuiont and repair of tbo tank near the 
Commanding Officer's quarters ”. (10th March 1851). Tho Chief Judgeship 
of the Appeal Court having fallen vacant in 1847, the Rapt suggested tho a)[>- 
pointmeiit of the Munsifl of Coimbatoro to the place, when Oen.Cnllen replied:— 
” I am myself very much in favour of the plan of selecting public servants from 
among your Highness' own subjects, and I think that every encoumgemeut 
should be afforded to young men of proper qiialificntions to take servioo under 
the Circar (1st October 1847). 

1 Rarely, if ever, has a Europotn in klalabarbeon sohclovod by luitivos; 
even after his resignation of the oflioo of Resident his opinion was more regarded, 
and bis favour more esteemed, tlian wostlntt of bissuouessor in the appointment. 
On his retirement all cinssos vied which should do him more hononr, whilst the 
richer portions of the community strove to porpotuato his name. In Travanoore. 
the natives presented him with an address and expressed their intentirm, ‘‘to 
institute in manifestation of their gratitude and regard one or two annual prises 
in his name to be open to subjects of Tmvancors only ”, and for this purpose 
they subsoribod Rs. 3,500. In Cochin State Rs. 6,000 were raised to erect a 
Choultry at VaylumThavalum for the ooobmmodation and refreshment of wearied 
travellers, which vras to bear his honoured name. The Raja of Cranganur, tho 
Syrian Metrapolitan, the Chief of the Mohammedans, the Jewish Rabbi, each head, 
ed addresses of regard to the outgoing Resident. The Namburi Brahmans and 
the heads of the Thirumala. Bevaswom Pagoda likewise presented addresses to 
him on his retirement. (Day’s Land aj the Peruntale, p. 191). 
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T. Sankunni Menon, who succeeded Venkata Rau in 18 G 0 ,CHAi>TRn ii. 
was the elder son of Sankara Variyar. He was the first Diwan strativk 
who had received a good Hnglish education and a good train- Progress. 

ing in modem administrative methods. He was in the British T 

• # ^ ‘j 11 wv HI 1 Diwah &1I1* 

service for many years, and it was when he was a Deputy Col-Vnnni Menon. 

lector in Tinnevelly that he was invited to take up the Diwan- 

ship. A man of wide culture and atiiking personality, a 

vigorous writer, a resourceful administrator and a perfect 

gentleman, his appointment was hailed with immense delight 

and satisfaction by the people. During his long administration 

of nineteen years, the State made great progress in all directions, 

'J’he reforms initiated and earned out by him were too numerous 

to be detailed here ; a brief summary of the more important 

ones is all that can be attempted. 

During the first three or four years of his administration RajA Sir 
Sankunni Menon was considerably handicapped by the uiachi- 
nations of the Sarvndhikaryakar, Parameswara Pattar. Although 
Sankunni Menon was the Raja's own choice. His Highness 
constantly thwarted and annoyed him under the influence of his 
masterful favourite. Nevertheless, the Diwan succeeded in car¬ 
rying out many important measures during this period through 
the powerful support of that able and accomplished Resident 
Mr, F. Maltby, who succeeded General Cullen. The Raja died 
early in 1864 and was succeeded by his nephew Sir Rama Varma. 

The latter placed implicit confidence in Sankunni Menon, and, 
being easy-going by nature and indifferent in his health. His 
Highness gave a completely free hand to the Diwan, but at the 
same time watched the course of administration with intel¬ 
ligent interest. Taking advantage of this favourable turn of 
affairs, Sankunni Menon got Parameswara Pattar promptly dis¬ 
missed, and deported him to Nemmara. 

Having been a judicial officer in the British service for judicial re¬ 
several years, Sankunni Menon turned his early attention to the forran. 
improvement of this most important branch of administration. 

Before his time judicial appointments were conferred on men 
with no special qualifications; their powers and functions were 
not clearly defined; they were ill paid and generally corrupt; 
the law that they were required to administer was extremely 
vague, being mainly the customary law of the country; and the 
doors of the bar were open to any one who might choose to 
enter them. Within a few years of his taking charge, Sankunni 
Menon had all the higher appointments in the department filled 
by highly qualified men, g^uates in law or barristers, and 

2 A 
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more than doubled. A number of Regulations 

8TBATIVE was pEsscd to define their powers and duties and to codify the 
Pa oQBEsa , ^.^^gto^JJ^ry extent. Admission to the bar was 

limited to men with special qualificntious, and their duties and 
privileges were defined by legislation. Munsifife’ Courts were 
established in all the Taluks for the disposal of petty civil 
cases. In short, during his time, Sankunni Menon passed as 
many as eleven Regulations to bring the judicial adininisti-a- 
tion of the State into line with that of British India, and 
the department acquired a reputation for honesty and efficiency 
•altogether unknown before. 

The Inter- The levy of inland customs and the State monopoly of salt, 
tobacco and pepper had, in the absence of any agreements 
between the British, Travancore, and Cochin Governments in 
regard to their trade relations, hitherto proved a source of con¬ 
siderable vexation and embarrassment to the people and the 
Governments alike. This was especially the cose with Cochin 
owing to the great length of its frontier which is out of nil 
proportion to its area. Tobacco, which was not a monopoly 
article in the neighbouring Districts of Malabar and Coimbatore, 
•wns extensively smuggled into Cochin, while salt, whose selling 
price here was lower than in Malabar, was equally smuggled 
into the latter. This unsatisfactory state of things had bfeen for 
some years a subject of coiTCSpondence between tlie three Gov¬ 
ernments, which eventually resulted in what is known as the In¬ 
terportal Trade Convention of 18G5. By this convention, Cochin 
agreed to abolish all inland customs and the tobacco monopoly, 
to adopt the British selling price of salt and to raise the rates at 
inland depots so as to place Cochin and British salt on the same 
footing in the market. To compensate Cochin for the loss in¬ 
curred by these arrangements, the British Government agreed 
to make over to the Sirkar a moiety of the customs receipts of 
British Cochin, and farther guaranteed a easterns revenue of 
not les.s than a lakh of rupees and an import duty on tobacco 
of not less than Rs. 10,500. Cochin was also allowed to import 
salt on the sams terms as those on which it was imported into 
British Indian ports. The agreement with Travancore was 
also on the same lines, except that Travancore did not abolish 
inhuid duties altogether, but greatly reduced the nun)bw of 
articles on which sneh duties were to be levied. This oonven- 
;turn has proved a great boon to all Uie parties concerned: it 
hen givsa a great inipetos to inland trade, done away the 
.wpH'y annoyance caused by customs officers; and minimis^ 
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the demoralising pitictice of smuggling. Both the Govern- chapter ii. 
meut of India and the Home Government complimented the stratwe 
D arbar for “ the enlightened spirit in which the Cochin State 
considered the proposals of the Madius Government ”, 

The development of revenue and the regulation of expen- 
diture always received careful attention at Sankunni Meiion's 
hands. Taking advantage of the great rise in the price of 
paddy since the Settlement of 991} M. E., he slightly raised 
the commutation price of paddy in 1862. By this means and by 
the extension of the irrigation system in C'hittur and other 
works, the land revenue increased by 35 per cent, during his 
time. Opium and ganja were legitimately made sources of 
revenue by being converted into Sirkar monopolies in 1861. The 
introduction of registration of deeds, the revision of the Court 
Fees Regulation, and the lease of forest lands for coffee culti¬ 
vation were among other measures adopted by the Diwan to * 
augment the income of the State. The gross receipts increased 
by nearly 50 per cent, during his time, and this, together 
with rigid economy in the expenditure, enabled him, notwith¬ 
standing the large outlays made by him on public works and 
other improvements, to invest sixteen lakhs of rupees in 
Government securities. ' • 

Public works of all kinds received a great impetus during Public works, 
this period. A department of public works was organised in 
1868 with a European Engineer at its head, and works began 
to be carried out more systematically than before. All the 
main roads constructed in Sankara Variyar’s time were metalled 
and imjiroved, and several new roads, mainly feeders, were 
brought into existence, and a number of bridges constructed, 
the chief of them being the one across the Shoranur river. The 
construction of the hlonayam and Tiruvanchikulam canals re¬ 
duced the length of the waterway to Trichur by over six miles, 
and all the water-ways were kept in good condition, a steam 
dredger being constantly at work to remove silt wherever it ac¬ 
cumulated. Almost all the more important and ornamental 
buildings in which public offices and schools are now held were 
constructed or commenced at this time. The irrigation system 
, at Chittur was extended, while the construction of embank* 
ments and drainage canals in the Vaipin island rendered a large 
extent of land fit for cultivating paddy or planting cocoanut trees. 

Almost throughout his administration Sankunni Menon was in 
correspondence with railway authorities and financial syndicates 
with a view to. extend the railway to the capital of the State,, 
but he did not live to see the fruition of bis labours. 
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CHAPTER II. During Sankunni Menon’s time, the standard of the Erna- 
sTRATivK kulam school was raised to that of a second grade college, and 
PaooREss. English schools were opened in all the Taluk centres. The 
Otherim. hospital at Ernaknlam was greatly improved, hospitals and dis- 
proveniciiu. pensories were opened in Trichur and other places, and the 
operations of the vaccination department were greatly e.\tended. 
The Sirkar Anchal was thrown open to the public, and arrange¬ 
ments were made for the conveyance of private lettei's at rates 
framed on the British Indian model. The salaries of pnblio 
servants were raised more than once, and a scheme of retiring 
pension to (hem was brought into operation—measures which 
considerably raised the tone of the public service. Among other- 
important measures of this period may be mentioned the open¬ 
ing up of the Neliiampati plateau for coffee cultivation, the pro¬ 
vision made for the i-cgistration of deeds, the practical abolition 
o(uz/iiyam services, or the system of exacting compulsory labour 
for State purposes, and the penalising of the sale and purchase 
of slaves. Sankunni Menon’s great services were recognised by 
the Paraiuount Power by conferring upon him the Commander- 
ship of the Order of the Star of India. 

Saukunni Saukunni Menon had for some time been in failing health 
ti «^°. t^and was anxious to retire, but the Raja would not listen to any 
such proposal. In 1879 however his health became so l>ad that 
His Highness was reluCtfeiitly compelled to allow him to retire 
on pension on the 22nd August of that year. In a graceful vale¬ 
dictory letter His Highness has summarised his minister’s 
services in a manner which can hardly be improved upon. “ * * 
We shall lose in you a safe and prudent administrator, and it 
shall be a constant regret that the conduct of affairs will no 
longer be guided by your wise and sagacious counsels. We 
fully realise that during your tenure of office the country has 
made vast progress in material prosperity; the resources of the 
land have been remarkably developed; commerce and agriculture 
have been widely extended; and the revanue has attained to an 
amount that is the highest on record. It is also due to you to 
state that many useful and .well-considered reforms, many judi¬ 
cious acts of legislation, and many wise public measures for 
the improvement of the judicial, revenue and administrative de- 
pai-tments of the State have been initiated under your fostering 
care, and have produced fruit to the honour of our Government 
as well as the satisfaction and contentment of our country and 
people. These services have been recognised by the Paaramount 
f»ower, whioh has conletred upon you asubstantiia token of its 
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favour and appreciation. The cordial relations between our 
royal house and the British Government, so happily subsisting, stkative 
have been steadfastly maintained and cherished under your Pr ogre ss. 
administration, and there is no duty of loyalty, no political 
obligation that has been left unfulfilled. * * ” 

SankuDiii Menon was succeeded by his brother Glovinda^,.®^'^®J|^^ 
Menon, who was then a pensioned British officer. He kept 
the administration going on the lines laid down by his prede¬ 
cessor and attempted no startling innovations. The only measures 
of importance carried out daring his ten years* administration 
were the reorganisation of the Police on modern lines, the enact¬ 
ment of the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes on the lines 
of the corresponding British Indian A.cts, the establishment of 
the Baja’s Court of Appeal, the abolition of the e.\port duty on 
pepper, the opening of the first Knglish schools for girls nnd the 
introduction of the system of grants in nid of private schools. 

The Chittur irrigation System was considerably extended during 
his time, and the Ernakulam foreshore was greatly improved by 
extensive reclamations made from the back-water. 

The most important event during Govinda Monon’s 
nistration was the settlement of certain long-standing bouiidarydispatat with 
and territorial disputes between Travancore nnd Cochin. These Travaucore. 
disputes had for several decades been the subject of acrimonious 
correspondence between the two States and a source of vexation 
to both parties. In 1880 both parties agreed, at the instance of 
the Madras Government, to have the disputes settled by arbi¬ 
tration, and the Government accordingly appointed Mr. J. C. 
Hannyngton of the Madras Civil Sei-vice as arbitrator. The whole 
length of boundary between the two States was demarcated 
by the arbitrator after hearing the claims of both parties, and 
his decision in this matter was final according to the terms of 
the arbitration agreement. Xu the territorial cases, of which 
there were five, the arbitrator’s decisions were subject to appeal 
to the Madras Government. The^se cases related to the sovereign 
right over the Idiyara range of hills adjoining Malayattur, the 
right of Travancore to nominate a person to the office of Tac- 
chudai/a Kaimal to manage the affairs of the Kudalmanikkam 
temple at Irinjalakuda, the sovereign right over certain villages 
appertaining to the Elamkunnapuzha, Aimamanada and Peru- 
monam temples and the right to manage those temples and their 
endowments. The first dispute was decided in favour of Cochin 
by the arbitrator, but his award was reversed by the Madras 
Govenunent, and the Idiyara range was adjudged to belong to 
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CHAPTER II. Tiuvancove. The right of Travancore to nominate the Tacehu- 
STBATIVE A'o/hwZ wos Upheld both in onginal and iu appeal, while 

Frooress. in the case of the other three temples the right of sovereignty 
was declared to vest in Cochin, but the right of management 
of the pagodas and their endowments was awarded to Travan- 
core.* The demoravtion of the boundary between British 
’ Malabar and Cochin was also commenced during this admini- 

sti-ation. 

Rija sir Il^ia Kama Varma died in June 1888 after a prosperous 

Vurim. rule of twenty-four years, the successof which was recognised by 
the Paramount Power by conferring on him the Knighthood of 
the Order of the Star of India. He was succeeded by his brother 
Sir Vira Kerala Variua, a well educated, well intentioned and 
amiable prince. As Elaya Baja, His Highness played a prominent 
part in the State, as, owing to his brother’s indifferent health and 
ignorance of English he was called upon to represent him at most 
of the public functions. His services in this direction were 
recognised by the British Government, as sometime before his 
accession to the rausnod His Highness was created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1803 His 
Highness made an extended Indian tour and visited many of 
the important places in Upper India. 

Diwans Ti- A little more than a year after His Highness’ accession, 
cW^r Govinda Menon retired from the Biwanship, and was succeeded 
SubrahniA- in September 1889 by C. Tiruvenkatachoriar, who hod been 
njaPiiUi. for yei,i.s the Zillah Judge of Trichur. Three years 
later (November 1892), he died while still in harness, when 
the Biwanship was confen^d on V. Subrahmanya Pillai, who had 
filled the office of First Judge of the Appeal (now Chief) Court 
for twenty-five years with credit to himself juid advantage 
to the public. Both these Diwans carried on the administra¬ 
tion on Sankunni Menon’s lines, but hardly left any mark on 
it. It was during Tiruveukatachariar’s administration that 
steps were taken for the first time for the diflfusion of element¬ 
ary education. Gk)vemment primary schools, both Verna¬ 
cular and English, rvere opened in various parts of the State, 
and a large number of private schools were given State aid and 
brought under inspection. In Subrahmanya PDlai’s time sanita¬ 
tion received the attention of the Darbar for the first time, the 
medical department was thoroughly reorganised and placed under 

• La the cue of Perumanam, Travancote’a right of iBanagemant waa li¬ 
mited to tho midday eervioe aud tho midowmeut set apart for it.' Ih the <^u!e of 
Elamkanaapazha aud Auoamaiuvda. Tcavanooie sooa found tho mrilBse ofc' 
juauagHpeeut ao iaoo&veoient ono, and gave it up in 1901. 
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a lall-tiine Chief Medical Officer, and its opemtioiis were 

siderably extended. Some useful and necessary acts of legislation stuativk 

also were passed or initiated during his time. pr oore ss. 

Some time after his return from liis Indian tour the Kaja’s sir 
health began to fail, and His Highness died on the 11th Sep-®“““' 
tember 189.5, when His Highness Rama Varma, the present 
Raja, succeeded to the musnad in the forty-third year of l>is age. 

His formal installation took place on the 23rd October. Towards 
the end of the next year His Highness paid his first visit to 
Madras, and in the succeeding years he repeated the visit sever¬ 
al times. In June 1897 the Raja was created a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Order of the Star of India, and in the same 
year, and again in 1902 and 1907 His Highness received 
visits from the Governors of Madras. In 1900 the State was 
honoured for the first time by a visit from His Excellency 
the Viceroy (Lord Curzon). Towards the close of 1902 
His Highness made an extended tour in Upper India, and 
attended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, where he wasitwested 
with the Insignia of the Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. In the next year His Highness made a 
similar tour in Southern India, which was concluded by a visit 
tc His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore at Trivandrum in 
November 1904. The latter returned this visit in the follow¬ 
ing year. In December 1‘J06 His Highness had the honour 
of paying In's respects to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in Madras and of receiving a return visit 
from His Royal Highness. At the beginning of the present 
year His Highness’ salute, which had hitherto been seventeen 
guns, was raised to nineteen. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Pillai retired from the Diwanship in 
December 1896, and the office was then filled successively by Mr. 

P. Pajagopalacbari of the Madras Statutory Civil Service 
(December 1896 to August 1901), Mr. S. Locke, Barrister-ot- 
law, Chief Judge of the State (acting from August 1901 to 
September 1902 and again from March to May 1907), Mr. 

N. Pattabhirama Rau, a British Settlement Officer (September 
1902 to March 1907), and Mr. A. R. Banerji of the Indian Civil 
Service (from May 1907). The services of these British officers 
were lent to His Highness for specified periods by the Madras 
Government. 

' • The remarkable progress that the State has made in all Recent pro- 
directions during the last fifteen years will be evident from the 
facte detailed in the departmental chapters that follow. A bare 
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CHAPTER II. reference to the more important achievements of the period is 
smATKE i® needed here. Among the chief measures of the first 

Progress, quinquennium were the complete reorganisation of the account 
system on the British Indian model, the extension of the railway 
to the capital entirely at the cost of the State,the commencement 
of the cadastral survey of the State, the beginning of the scientific 
working of the forests, and the starting of the construction of a 
forest steam tramway to provide an outlet for the produce of 
hitherto inaccessible forests. The second quinquennium saw the 
practical completion of the survey and the construction of the 
tramway, the initiation of revenue settlement on a systematic and 
equitable Imsis and the improvement of excise administration. 
In the third quinquennium the revenue settlement was completed, 
the revenue and magisterial functions were separated, a depart- 
inent of public health was brought into existence, theDevasvam 
department was thoroughly i-eorganised and practically disesta¬ 
blished, the account department was placed on a sounder footing, 
an agiicultural department was opened, the improvement of 
fisheries was taken in hand, an industrial survey of the State 
was carried out and provision made for iodustrial and technical 
education and for the improvement of agriculture and industries. 
Municipal administration was introduced in some of the towns, 
efficient and up-to-date methods of working were introduced into 
all the departments, and departmental procedure was codified ‘ 
all round with a view to ensure continuity of policy. Educa¬ 
tion has made great strides in these fifteen years, and of the 
seventy-four Begolations and Proclamations now in force as 
many as fifty-four were passed during this period. • 

• The following figures will give lome idea of the magnitude of the pro¬ 
gress made during the fifteen yean above referred to:— 

Jn 1070 M. E. In 1065 M. E. 


Land revenue (inoluding Devasvam) 

Bs. 7,07,487 

Re. 

18,65,427 

Forest revenue 

„ 1,17,684 

»» 

7.47,368 

Excise revenue 

„ 7,79,117 

M 

8,58,020 

Total revenue (inoluding DevtMvam) 

„ 20,02,940 

tl 

41,99,104 

Number of Stateechoob ... 

68 


76 

Do. pupils in do. ... ... 

4,721 


16,031 

Do. aided sohoob ... 

118 


260 

Do- pupUs in do. ... 

3,440 


28,487 




CHAPTER III. 


FHE PEOPLE. 


r.KSRnAI. OHAnACTKIUSTlfS: Doiiliily of tlio po)>uLition—UrlMn 
rural populntioi)—Cirowth of i>opu1fttion—Vftirotit tougac—MnlnvAUm Language 
and litemtui'c—Education and nocniMtioii—Boligion—THE HINDUS: Tlioir 
religion—TutcUrj- deities—Demon vronbip, sorcery and witchcraft—Serpent 
worship—Other worships and beliefs—Caste system—Marriage and inheritance— 
Origin of the system—Its present i>osition—CONSPECTUS OF MalaRak CASTES! 
Social precedence—KainbnriK—Nambnri Kubdivisions—Elayods and Muttads— 
Ksbatriyos—AmbalavnaU—Sumantans—Nnyars—^Nayar titles and sub^ostos— 
Tirralcans—Iiow cbiss Sndros—KammolnnM—Ixliuvaos—^Finhermon and Bnatmta) 
—Other jioUnting Ciistes—Slave castes—Hill tribes—POREION CASTES: Tamil 
Brahmans—Konkani Brahmans—Other Brahmans—Chetans and Kaikolans— 
Vollalas—A'aniyans and Kndiunis—Other castes—DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE: 
Dwellings—House sites—Houso name*—Ordinary dtees—Ceremonial drees— 
Ornaments—Games and amusements—Festivals—Enangn—Social etiquette— 
Ccramonifs—Agricultural ceremonies—IHE CHRISTIANS : Origin of Ohristianity in 
Malabar—Probablu date of its introduction—Early hfalabar church Nestorian— 
Thomas Cana and the Mslabor church—Copper-plate grants to Chnstions—Tbo 
Malabar chnrch in the middle ages—Advent of tho Portugneoe—Synod of Diamper 
—Revolt of tho Syrians— Tho old and tbo new church—Carmelite mission— 
Sepemtion of Romo-Syrian and Latin chnrchos—Bomair Catholics—J'acobitc 
Syrians—Refonned Syrions—Chaldean Syrians—Protestants—Church govern¬ 
ment, ritual, etc.—General olraractoristics—Survival of Hindu customs— 
Syrian Christian nomenclature—Statistics of Christian soots—THE Muham¬ 
madans : Origin of Muhammadanism in Malabar—Muhammadan races and 
sects—Characteristics—Religion—THE JEWS: Their first settlement in Cochin— 
Their subsequent history—White and Black Jews—Characteristics. 


C OCHIN is the most densely populated of all the du^tricts General 
and States in Southern India except Tanjore. Tho popula- 
tion, according to the Census of 1901, numbered 812,025, the 
mean density being 596 per square mile, against 481 in Malabar the popn^ 
and 416 in Travancore. If the forest and back-water areas, 
which are practically uninhabited, are excluded, the density 
works up to 1,091 per square mile, while in the sea-board tratitS; 
which are more tHckly populated than the otherj parts of the 
' ' 2 b 
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CHAP. in. State, tlie density exceeds 2,000 per square mile. The average 
CHABAC- number of persons per occupied house is 5 56. 

TKBI8TIC8. ijhe great majority of the people live in houses standing 
Urban and in their own premises, scattered along the cultivated lands, and 
do not love to congregate in towns. There is hardly any 
Anllago in the Slate with closely built houses, of tho type com¬ 
mon elsewhere in India. The towns themselves, excepting 
Afattancheri, have not that urban appearaneo that they have 
on the East Coast. In most of them there are stretclics of cnlti- 
vated wet lands and extoasive vegetable gardens, and streets, 
properly so called, are few and far between. Only 10‘8 per 
cent, of the people live in towns, and even of this small popula¬ 
tion, two towns ont of the seven—Mattancheri and Ernaknlam 
—account for nearly one-half. The number of persons per 
occupied Louse is 6'27 in towns and 5’49 in villages. 

Orowth of The population of the State has increased by 35'9 per cent, 
liopnlitioii. jjj twenty-six years ending with 1901. The percentage 

of increase in Travancore for the same period was 27'72, and 
in Malabar and the Madras Presidency generally for the thirty 
years ending with 1901 , it was 23'39 and 22'35 respectively. 
Between 1881 and 1891, the increase amounted to •iO'43 per 
cent., and between 1891 and 1901 to 12’33 per cent. The largo 
increase in the former decade appears to have been due to short 
counting in 1881. The increase shown by the Census of 1901 
may bo taken as representing the normal rate, namely, about 
one per cent, per annnin. Famine and plague being unknow'n 
in the State, and emigration being almost a negligible factor, 
there is nothing to arrest the growth of population according 
to this normal rate. In 1901 there were 14,738 Cochin-bom 
persons living onfside the Stole, while so many as .50,054 out¬ 
side-born persons were living within the State. The balance 
of emigration and immigration is thus in favour of Cochin. 
iHrent Malayalam, the official language of the State, is the parent 
tongue, p£ gg .2 pgj. Qf jjjg population. Tamil is returned as 

the parent tongue of 6'7 per cent., the Konkani dialect of 
Maharatti of 2*3 per cent., Telugu of 1'6 per cent, and Canarese 
of *5 per cent. The majority of tho Tamil, Telugu and 
Canarese spewing people are found in tJie Chittnr Taluk, and 
consist of domiciled Brahmans, Sudras and others from the 
Districts and States beyond the ghats, while Oochin-Kanayan-- 
nur acconnts for 81 per cent, of the Konkani speaking people 
(chiefly Konkani Brahmans and Kndumi Ohettis). The remain¬ 
ing *7 per cent, of the population have returned among them 
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110 fewer than lifteou lauguaijes aa pareut longue. The gieat chap. hi. 
luajority o£ those who have returned languages other tlian chabac^ 
Malayalam as their parent tongue speak MaJayalaiu as well as TBRisTies. 
the languages returned. Most of the Tamil Brahmaus, for 
instance, who have returned Tamil as their paient tongue, read 
and write Malayalam hke any Kamburi or Nayai’. 

Malayalam belongs to the Dravidiaii group of languages, MuLkvabm 
and is more akin to Tamil than to any other member of that 
group. The larger admixture of Sanskrit words and the turc. 
absence of verbal inile.xions to denote person, number and 
gender mainly differentiate it from Tamil. Though the stem 
• of the language is Dravidian, its vocabulary is largely Sanskrit, 

[lartly distorted but mostly in its pure form. In point of litera¬ 
ture, Malayalam is poorer than Canaresc and considerably 
more so than Tamil and Telugn. Tunjatt Ezlmthocchan, a 
Sudra scholar and poet, who lived in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, was the father of Malayalam literature, the 
few works which wei*e composed before his time being not of 
much importance. He translated the Raniui/ana, Mahabharatu 
and other Sanskrit works, and his example was followed and 
his diction imitated in the snbsequcut centuries by a nuuihcr 
of authom, who produced original works as well as translations 
from Sanskrit. Though many of these.works have consider¬ 
able poetic merit, their style is somewhat stilted owing to the 
prepondeiuuce of Sanskrit words, against which however a 
rc-action has recently set in. Folk songs celebrating tho 
(;xploits of ))opulav heroes arc numerous: they are the least 
Sonskritic of Malayalam productions, both in conception aiul 
in diction. Barring a very few old works like the Kerahipuiti 
and ih&Vtjavaharamala, Malayalam had no prose literature till 
English education began to influence the people. There has 
been some activity in this direction during the last twenty 
years or more, but prose works are as yet neither numerous nor 
of conspicuous merit. Sanskrit is somewhat predominant in 
Malayalam prose also, though not to such an extent as it is in 
poetry. Thi-s is unavoidable when ideas gathered from Sanskrit 
and ^glisli soiuces have to he expressed in a language, many 
of whose original stock of words have become obsolete. Thu 
attempts of European scholars like Pr. Guudhert to adapt 
colloquial language to literary expression have proved ludicrous 
■ failures, but their praiseworthy industry in making grammars 
and dictionaries have given a great impetus to the critical 
study of the language. - ■ 
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CHA1>. IH. 
OBKEltAti 
CHARAC- 
. TEUIBWCS. 

Kdnoutiuit 
and iwenpA- 
lion. 


Bclitjion. 


THE 

Hindus. 

Tlu'ir 

leligion. 


iliiidus ... 651,diS 
Jaum ... 6 

MdluiuiniHduiiM iU.lR-Z 
Obrislians ... 1111,3311 
Sivti ... 1,137 

AnimuU ... 3,S8U 


The education o[ the pcopla is dcilt within Chapter IX, 
from which it will be seen that iu thii matter Cocliiii stands 
ahead of most Districts tmd Stales in Soutiieni India. The 
occupation of the people is discussed in Chapter VI, where it 
will bo shown that a smaller proportion of the population is 
supported by agriculture, and a larger proportion by industrial 
occapatioDs, than anywhere else in Southern India. 

Hinduism is the religion of the bulk of tlie [Kijuilation 
l(>8‘2 per cent.i, but iberc is a> liu'ger 
proportion of Chiistinns l24'4 per cent.) 
than is found anywhere else iu India. 
Muliammadaus form only 6 7 per cent, 
of the population, while the remaining 
■7 per cent- is made up of Jains, Jews 
and Auiniists. Hiiidns preponderate in all the Taluks. Chris¬ 
tians and Muhammadans are proportionately most numerous 
in the Cochin-Kanayannur and Craugamir Taluks respectively. 
Jews aie found only in Cocliin-Kauayannur and Mukunda- 
puram. There arc as many as '2,145 places of worship in the 
State—1,849 Hindu temples and minor shrines, 93 Muham¬ 
madan mosques, 196 Cbristiau churches and chapels, uud 7 
Jewish synagogues. 

Hinduism as it prevails in Malabar * is a compromise bet¬ 
ween the pantheism of the Aryans and the deniouolatory of the 
Dravidians. The Aryan settlers of Kerala do not seem to have at¬ 
tempted to eradicate the religious conceptions of the Dravidians. 
They unified the religions of the two races by a pi-ocess of assimi¬ 
lation. While infusing some of their grander concejitions into 
the minds of the less cultured races of the south, the Brahmans 
admitted into their pantheon the gods of the latter. Hence 
the double aspect of the religion as it now prevails. Even to 
this day the Brahmans aud Kshatriyas and, to a less e.vtent, 
tlic Amb.'ilavusis of this coast confine themselves mostly to tlio 
graceful forms of Aryan woi-ship, while their attitude towards 
the mixed worship of tho Nayars and others is one of lesiKjctUil 
indiflference. ViTiile, for instance, the former worship the 
goddess Parvati as Uma (light) or Jaganmnla (mother of tho 
universe), the latter mingle with those attributes others which 
are essentially non-Aryan, such as K/tli (the black) and BJiairavi 
(the terrible). As for the Hindus who are lower in caste than 

* la thU Chapter the term "HAlAbai" is ojud in iU wider geiue, and 
iuelodes the BdUabdistciotol that name and tho HativieSUtoe of TraTanoOie 
and Cochin. The British district wiO he referred teas British Uafailiar. . 
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the, Budras, they wovbhip hot only io hot uiost teirihle aspects, 
and instead of the wreaths of blossoms iiud ofleriugs of hikocs. 
dowel's which are elements of the Bralmiauie ritual, tlicy ofl'er 
the blood of goats and fowls to propitiate her. This double as¬ 
pect is typified by tlie two classes of temples in existeucH here— 
the ambaluiHs, which are Aryan institutions dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu and Siva and their consorts and iucarnntions, and 
the Diuvidian h'tvus, in which Kali, Ayyapimu, and other gods 
ojul goddesses arc worsliippcd, more especially in their malig¬ 
nant aspects. In the latter, only those Bnihmans who arc not 
entitled to study the Vedus ofidciatc as priests, and high class 
Brahmans do not ))erfonu8i)me of their coremouies within tlieir 
precincts os they do nut consider them uudicicntly pure. 

The gods and goddesses enslirined in the havua are the TuWary 
tutelary deities of the villages in •which they are respectively ' 
situated. Tliey ai’e supposed to keep the demons and spirits of 
the place in subjection, and by propitiating them themalignsnt 
influence of the latter can be warded off. Though the daily 
service and certain ceremonies recurring monthly and annually 
are performed by Brahman priests, certain peculiar rites and 
ceremonies are performed by Sudiu priests before the imago of 
the deit\' drawn on the floor outside the shriuo hut inside the 
precincts of the temple on certain days and in private houses on 
any chosen day. The most prominent feature of these rites is 
the possession of the Ve/icJiapad (a man who dedicates his life to 
the temple for this purpose) with the spirit of the tutelary deity, 
and in his frenzy of inspiiation he speaks, or rather the deity 
through him, to the worshippers in commanding tones very un¬ 
like his own, and often makes oracular responses to enquiries 
addressed to him. As these deities have control over the demons 
of small-pox, cholera and other similar diseases, such ceremonies 
arc performed oftenev on the outbreak of epidemics. 

Besides the worship of village deities having control over Demon wor- 
demons, innumerable rites are perfoimed and offerings made to 
propitiate the detnous Ihemselves and to coax them into good craft, 
humour. Thei-e are various kinds of denoons sup[x>sed to be 
wandering in mid-air or haunting houses, to whose influence are 
attributed all illnesses, accidents and other misfortunes in a 
family. The exorcist is therefore as much in requisition as the 
physician. He drives away the spirits by incantations and 
threats, or propitiates them by offerings and sacrifices. The belief 
in. demons and demon worship is so prevalent that there are 
number's of people of all cwtes, from.the highest Kmnburi to 
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OHAP^ui. the lowest Pamyau, who take up exorcisui, sorcery aud witchci-aft 
Hindus. their occupations. In the case of Panans, one of the castes 
peculiar to Malabar, these arc their hereditary occupations, and 
- the profession is hei-editaiy also in the families of certain Nani- 
buris and othei's. The black art is practised only by the lower 
classes, chiefly Panans and Pai-ayans, who are supposed to be 
able to create spells and enchantments in various ways and 
thereby cause misfortunes and even death. Such calamities 
can be averted only by the timely intervention of magicians of 
more power than those who worked the enchantment. One form 
of the block art, which is also the most dreaded, is peculiar to 
Malabar, and is known as the Odi. A proficient in the art is sup- 
l)Osed to be able to assume the form of a bull, a dog or a cat, and, 
by suddenly appearing befom the victim at night or by emssing 
his path, cause' bis death or at least mako him seriously ill. 
The evil effects of the Odiyan’s art and of all magic spells can 
be averted by cariying powerful talismans on one’s person. The 
most common form of talisman is a magic figure cut or engraved 
on a gold or silver leaf by an exorcist or sorcerer under certain 
observances and invocations. The leaf is folded and placed inside 
a gold or silver locket attached to a string, which is tied round 
the neck or waist. 

Serpent Serpent wopship is as common as demon worship. Tho 
>yowhip. Sarpa kdvu, or serpent shrine, is a prominent feature of almost 
all the premises on which Hindu houses arc built in Malabar. 
A shady nook of the compound is dedicated to the worship of 
serpents, whose images caiTcd in granite are placed on a late- 
rite platform erected for the purpose, and consecrated by 
Namburi Brahmans belonging to apai'ticular family—^Painbu- 
mekkat—the members of which are believed to have complete 
control over serpents. A light is placed at the entrance to the 
shrine every evening, and a puja performed by a Bi-ahman at 
least once a year. The sanctity of the shrine is scrupulously 
preserved : if it is polluted by the contact of low caste or non¬ 
caste people or of caste Hindus under death pollution, purifica- 
tory ceremonies are performed to remove the pollution- Neglect 
in the performance of any of tire ceremonies is believed to excite 


tho wrath of the serpents, as does also the removal of any tree or 
plant from the consecrated ground. Certain diseases and family 


misfortunes, such as leprosy, blindpess and sterility, are attribut¬ 
ed to their wrath. 

o^er AnoestcHrs are sometimes worshipped in special h&v&i or in 
middle room of the western block of • the 
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dwelling house. Certain animals and trees are held sacred and 
worshipped, the chief among the former being the cow and the 
brahminy kite, and among the latter thepipal {Ficus religiota) 
and the iulasi (Ocymtim sanctum). lu the front of every ortho¬ 
dox Hindu house a tuiasi plant is reared on a small square 
platform, which is lighted every evening, and the inmates of the 
house go round the platform three or seven times each morning 
and evening. Belief in the. evil-eye and in bad and good omens 
is very common. The orthodox Malayali will not embark 
on any enterprise, even on a short journey, without paying 
careful attention to omens. Among the many good omens are 
elephants, cows, swans, white horses, white flowem, ripe fruits, 
buttter-milk, honey, bell ringing, music, etc., and among bad 
ones are cripples, cor-pses, barbers, widows, buffaloes, asses, salt, 
etc. The howling of dogs and the hooting of owls at night are 
bad omens portending death. Of all augurs, the lizard {gouli, 
Lacerta gecho) stands foremost: there is a whole science deal¬ 
ing with what its chirpings, falls, postru'cs, etc., prognosticate- 
Malabar has a caste hierarchy of its own. The gradation of 
castes and the rules governing hypergamy, endogamy and exo¬ 
gamy are analogotrs to those obtaining elsew'here in India, but 
the caste nomenclatni*e and .several of the customs and usages 
are peculiar to Malabar- The broad divisions of caste must 
have had their origin here as elsewhere in the instinct of race 
preservation, and the subsequent subdivisions were mainly the 
result of functional differences and the violation of the rules of 
hypergamy. The aborigines, the Izhuvans, the Kammalsurs, 
the Nayars and the Natnburis, representing as they do the suc¬ 
cessive waves of immigration into Malabar, represent also the 
primal distioctions of race or tribe; the subdivision of Kamma- 
lans, for instance, into carpenters, masons, braziers, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and leather workers was obviously brought about by 
the differences in their occupation, while several of the Amba- 
lavasi castes were the result of the violation of the rules of 
hypergamy. Further, the tribes that hardened into castes on 
entering the fold of Hinduism were probably not homogeneou.s, 
bnt consisted of several distinct social groups, which would ac¬ 
count for the existence of so many subdivisions among the 
various race or tribe castes. The Nayars, for example, might, 
at the time they were brought under Aryan influence, have been 
divided into a series of social groups, and while outsiders looked 
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^**Tm"*" tl'eiu ns forming a single caste, tlioy continneil to obfiorve 

Hindus, the distinction among themselves, and these social groups in 
course of time become stereotyped info sn]>castes. The.se seve¬ 
ral distinctions however do not exhaust all the shades of caste 
differences ol).scrved among the people. 'J’here aro different 
sets of sub-castes in diffei'ent parts of the country, and the 
membei-8 of one sub-caste in one part of Malabar will not inter, 
dine or inter-mai-ry with the membei-s of the same sub-caste iu 
another part. Tho subject is thus so complex and many-sided 
that it is manifcistly impossible to enter into the minutia' of it 
in the space available for its treatment. 

Mani*j(o In dealing with individual castes it will be necessai^,- to 
inlinritafice constantly to certain social features which arc. peculiar to 
Malabar; a description of those features is therefore e.s8ential 
for the elucidation of the caste system. The chief of them 
we tho maruniakkaf/ajjam system of inlierltimce and the 
Sajnhandhani form of marriage. Narumakhatlayam is descent 
through the female line, or, literally, through sister's children, 
according to which the family, or furarad as itis called, con¬ 
sists of all the descendants of a common ancestress iu the female 
line only- A man's heirs are his sister's children, his own wife 
and children having no legal claim to his property. The taravad 
is a joint famil}-, and its property is the joint jiroperty of all the 
members, every one of whom is entitled to maintenance from it, 
but none of whom is entitled to claim partition. Partition can 
be effected only if all the members agi'ee to it, and when a fa¬ 
mily is so divided, the several branches will still continue to 
have community of pollntiou, that is, when a death or birth 
occurs in one branch, the membeis of all the branches have to 
observe pollution. The branches have no community of property, 
tut if one branch becomes extinct, its property lapses equaJIy to 
the other branches. The eldest male member, known as the 
karanavan, has the ab-solute right of managing the family 
propr-rty, except in regard to alienation, which can be effected 
only with the consent of the cuimidnravans, or junior members. 

A knraiiavan cannot bo ousted from bis position except for proved 
mismanagment or misfeasance. There is no legal marriage 
among the followers of this system of inheritance- Tho girls 
go through two forms of marriage—TaW’tWtt and SambandJiam> 
The former is obligatory, and is performed as a rule before the 
girl attains her puberty. The eBseotiol part of the ceremony is . 
the tying of the tali (a small piece of gold attached to a string^ 
round the neck oi the girl by a man ojf,the_same or a higher v 
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caste, but this gives the so-called bride or bridegroom no cluiin chap. hi. 
upon each other. The object of tho ceremony is to give tlie girl a 

jiiarriagcublc status, and it is but a proliuiiuary, albeit obligutoryi - 

to th(i mnihandJuim luarringc, which it is that launches the 
parties into the world as husband and wife. The presentation eC 
a biidul cloth by tlic husband to the Avife in the prcsonco of 
relatives and friends is the chief, but in no way csscutiiil, feature 
of this ceremony. The union, though dissoluble at the will of 
either party, is intended to be permanent, and, as a matter of fact, 
is so in the generality of cases. Ko legal or religious sanction 
opci'atcs as a bur to the dissolution of the tic, and should the 
])art{es separate dui'iiig life or by death, there is no bar of any 
hind to their rc-marriage. The husband should not be of a lower 
caste than tho wife: he may be of tho same or a higher caste. 

Ho should also be of the exogamous group to which the Avife 
belongs. The Avornan and her children generally remain in 
their house under the guardianship of thcii /iai anacaii, 

and ai'e maintained by him out of the taravad income; the hus¬ 
band visits them there and supplies them Avith pocket money for 
their personal expenses. 

The tradition fostered by the Urahmans ascribes the origin Origin of ihe 
of viurumaHattanam to the mandate of i’araaurafua, Avhich 
ordained that Sudra women should put off chastity and devote 
themselves to satisfy the desires of the Brahmans.- It requires 
more than ordinaxy credulity, however, to believe that a Axhole 
community gave up at one stroke its cherished system of mar- 
risqje and inheritance and adopted a I'adically different one at 
the flat of a single individual, even like Parasurama. It is luoi-e 
probable that the legend was invented to harden an existing 
custom by giving it a divine sanction rather than to account for 
a i-odical innovation. The fact seeuis to be that the ancient 
family system of tho Bravidiuns of Southern India Avas matri* 
archal and that under bke influence of tho Aryans the system 
on the other side of the ghats became in course of time assimi¬ 
lated to that of the Aryans. But the cisalpino section of the 
UiAividians in their isolation continued to cherish the old sys¬ 
tem, and the Aryans, finding from experience that it could be 
turned to their own convenience, encouraged its continuance by 
discovering a divine origin for it. The arrangement was con¬ 
venient to the Brahmans of Malabar in that it enabled them to 
consort with Nayar women and enjoy the privileges of matri¬ 
mony without its cares and obligations. There were also other 
circumstances which tended to pi'eservc the system unaltered, 
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CHAP. in. the chief of which was the profession of arms by birth, which 
Hwdl’b the males of the whole r.ace of Nayare to military 

— ' service from the earliest youth to the decline of manhood, and 
the constant employment wliich the misnuderetondings and 
8<]uabblcs of tlie Bajas and chiefs never failed to give them. 
This was a system of polity not very compatible with the exis¬ 
tence among them of the marriage state. The tali marriage, 
which in its ceremonial aspect is not unlike a genuine maiTiage 
and by which the girl is united to a symbolical husband, is prob¬ 
ably an e.Kotic grafted on to the system under the influence of 
Brahmans, or it may be the rclic of communal marriage such 
as existed in most of the communities governed by the matri¬ 
archal system. The Katnlxaidhain was the real union between 
man and woman, and was in its origin an extremely simple and 
loose form of sexual uuiun. Not only did its contiuuouce de¬ 
pend entirely upon the free-will of the ])artics, but custom 
sanctioned such union being formed by a woman with more 
than one man at the same time. That polyandry was uiicc 
quite common among the Nayars is borne out by the concur¬ 
rent testimony of a host of European travellers from Nicolini 
Conti in the fifteenth century to Francis Buchanan in the 
nineteenth, and os a matter of fact the practice died out only in 
ccmparatively recent times. 

ltd ptacut • English education and contact with the outside world 
have iu recent years wrought a cousidcrable change iu the 
system. Though in theory the system of marriage and inheri¬ 
tance. still remains unaltcmd, in practice the tendency of the 
people has of late been to rise above the law. Among the better 
classes of people the practice of the wife living in her taraoad 
house and being visited there by ber husband is becoming all 
but obsolete. The wife with her children now lives with her 
liusband and is maintained by him in his life-time. He educates 
his sous and daughters, and makes provision for their after¬ 
life to the best of his means. The marumakkattayam law 
allows every one the right of disposing.of his self-acqcired pro¬ 
perty os he chooses during bis life-tince; such property as 
might not have been disposed of by gift or otherwise inUr vivos 
lapses to the iaravcul. The union of husband and wife is now 
looked upon as a livelong one, and not as a fugitive one as in 
the old days. It is becoming more and more the fashion to 
inaugurate a sambandham by the performance of a regular 
ceremony, Polyandry has become altogether extinct. It began 
to disappear with the estoblishment'of British supremacy on - 
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this coast, when arras ceased to be the sole profession of the chap. m. 
Nayars. Polj’gamy, though not known, is looked upon with ^u8*op 
disfavour by the respectable classes. Even the Itajas and mai^abak 
chiefs do not in these days go in for more than one consort. C aste s. 

The Malabar castes* will be dealt with hero in the order of Socml pre 
the social precedence which they enjoy in the caste hierarchy. 

Each main caste has a more or less well defined status in the 
system, though among some of the snb-castes the question of 
precedence is often in dispute. Inter-raai-riage, inter-messing 
and pollution by touch or approach are the tests by whicli 
caste states is determined. The meals prepared by persons 
belonging to the higher castes can be partaken by those belong¬ 
ing to the lower ones, but the converse is stiictly prohibited, 
especially in the case of females. A high class Namburi male 
ma}’ eat the food cooked by low class Namburis and even by 
Tirumulpads, bnt their females cannot. Similarly, Kayar males 
can partake of the meals pi-epared by any Nayar without dis¬ 
tinction of sub-caste, but a female belonging to a higher sub¬ 
caste cannot eat the food prepared by one belonging to a lower 
one. All Nayar females can eat together in the same room, 
bnt those of higher sub-castes maj' not sit in the same row for 
the purpose witli those of a lower one. Inter-marriage also is 
generally governed by the same rules as those of inter-dining. 

A Namburi female cau of course ho married onl}' in her own 
class, but a Nnmbnri male can form samhandham in any caste 
below his, but not below that of the Nayars. As a rule, wo¬ 
men belonging to the Nayar and the intermediate castes may 
marry only where they eat, that is, with equals and superiors, 
but this rule is not so strictly observed in these days as for¬ 
merly, especially by the Nayars. Pollntion is another element 
for caste differentiation, and there are some features of it which 
are peculiar to Malabar. A Nambmi is polluted by the touch 
of any one below him in the social scale, while Kammnlans 
and the castes below them pollute him if they approach within 
a prescribed radius. Similarly, the members of any other 
castes are polluted by the touch or approach, as the case may be, 
of the castes below them. Eammalans, Izhuvans and Panans 
, cause atmospheric pollution within a radius of 24 Malabar feet 

* As thM« CMt«8 have been dealt with in considerable detail in nn 
offloial publication—TAe Cochin Tribe* and Casts* by Mr, L. K. Ananthukrishna 
, lyw, the second volume of which it now in the press—a detailed treatment of 
the subjeo* is superfluous here., 'A conoisc account of the lending features of 
' oaoh OMte is Ibsc^ote all that is attempted in this book. 
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(about Ifl English feet), Valans and Ai’a 5 'ans 82 feet, Kanakkans 
and Kutans 48fcct, ChcnmianRG4 fcol, l’araj'ans,Naj’adis and the 
hill tribes 72 feet. Some castes, low in the social scale, like the 
Parayans and Nayndis, cause mutual pollution by approaching 
each other. Besides these kinds of pollution, there is what 
may be called ceremonial pollution. A death or birth in a 
family canscR such pollution to all members of the. turniw/in 
nil its branches, and sncli pollution is also entailed on women 
during their monthly periods and after delivery. The duration 
of the ceremonial pollution varies according to the status of 
the different castes, the highest having the shortest ireriod, but 
in the case of monthly periods, the duration is three days mii- 
fonuly. Pollution of all kinds, however acquired, can be removed 
only by complete iiumei-sion in water, either in a tank or in a 
stream. In the case of death pollution and women’s special 
liollution, certain purificatory ceremonies, besides immersion in 
water, arc necessary to remove the taint. Similar ceremonies aic 
also required if a Brahman or a Ksh.atriya is touched by 
members of castes below them when under death, monthly or 
delivery pollution. 

The Namhuris form but a small community numeiioally, 
but owing to their ohai'acter, intelligence, wealth and social 
position, their imimvtancc considerably exceeds their numerical 
strength. This importanoo however has been on tho decline 
during the past half century, which is mainly dne to their caste 
exclusiveness and conservatism. Their influence in State 
councils, which was once supreme, is now a negligible factor, 
and on account of their objection to English education, they 
are being elbowed out by other castes from almost every 
literate walk of life. They are in general a god-fearing, truth- 
loving and law-abiding people, and their simplicity and inoffen- 
sivcncss are proverbial. They follow tlie mrkkaitaijam system 
of mairiagc and inheritance, but as a rule only the eldest 
sons marry in their own caste, while the other members form 
mmbaiulham union with Kshatriya, Arabalavasi and Nayar 
women. Their women are called Autarjananix (indoors-people), 
and are the only goxhas in Cochin. They generally marry 
after puberty, and their chastity is jealously guarded. In cases 
of conjugal infidelity on the part of Namburi women, all in¬ 
volved in it are punished with excommunication. The pollation 
period of the Namhuris is ten days; but if the birth or death 
is in a distantly related family," the period is only three days. 
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The Nambiiris are divided, on the basis of certain rights crap, iii. 
and privileges enjoj'edby them, into ten social groups. Tlie 
rights ai’e tho.se of (1) perfomiing holy sacrifices, (2) teaching sulabab 
the Vedas and Sasti-as, (3) officiating as family priests, (4) be- Castes. 
coming a Sanyasi, (51 officiating as priests in temples, (6) study- Namburi 
ing the Vedas, (7) cooking for all classes of Nambnris, (8) taking 
part in the performance of Sastrangam Namburis, (9j bathing 
in the same ghat with other Namburis, and (10) me-ssing in 
the same row witli otlier Namburis. The higliest class of 
Namburis enjoy all the privileges, the next class enjoy nine 
(the second to the tenth in the list), and so on, till we come to 
the last class, w’hose only privilege is to dine in the same row 
with other Namburis at a feast. The Nambnris may again be 
divided broadly into two groups, Vedic and non-Vedic (the 
Oltamnar and Oltillattavar), the first six of the above groups 
belonging to the former and the last four to the latter. The 
great majority of the Vedic Namburis follow the Rig Veda, the 
followei-8 of Sama and Yajur Vedas being each confined to two 
out of the sixty-four Namburi gramaim or colonies. The Rig- 
^'edic Namburis are all members of one of two yogama or 
unions—Trichur and Timnavaya—the former being adherents 
of the Cochin faction and the latter that of the Zainorin. Among 
the Vedic Namburis, the Adhyans, of whom Azhuvancheri Tam- 
burakkal is the head, occupy the most prominent position. 

There are several groups (known as grili/ims or houses) of 
Adhyans, such as the A&htagriham, the Akamrgriham, etc., 
and of these the Adhyans of Ashtagriliam, or eight houses, take 
the highest rank. All Adhyans have the honorific title of 
Nambnripad (jMd meaning authority'), a title, however, which 
is now usurped by some others who have no claim to it. The 
Asyans, as the high class Namburis who are not Adhyans are 
called, enjoy all the rights possessed by the Adhyans, the only 
difference between them being that the latter are considered 
to have attained such a stage of sanctity that they are ab¬ 
solved from the necessity of performing yagams (sacrifices) and 
oljserving vnnaprasta (dwelling in the jungle) and aanyasa 
‘ (renunciation of secular interests). The Asyans perform sacri¬ 
fices, which are of three kinds, viz., adhanam, ngnihotravi and 
somayagani. Only those who have performed the first can 
perform the second, and the performance of the fii-st two 
must precede that of the last. The performance of Adhanam 
confers on the sacrificer the title of Aditiripad, and that of 
Agnihotram and Somayagam the titles of Akkitiiripad and 
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perform sacrifices and to teach the Vedas are 
Malabar known as Sninant/anti. They are all entitled to study and recite 
C ABTB 8. Vedas and oCBciate as priests. Among the Vedic Namburis, 
some are hereditary Tantris, who are the In'ghost temple priests 
and whose authority is final in all matters of temple rituah 
Vrtihyam, who preside over the yogams and the Vedic schools 
at Trichur and Tirunavaya, Vaidikans, who decide all matters 
relating to caste, and SmartanJi, who preside over caste tribunals. 
The non-Vedic Namburis also are subdivided into various 
groups. Among them are the Mussads or Athtii-Vaidyan». 
whose hereditary occupation is the study and practice of 
medicine in its eight branches and who are debarred from 
studying tlie Vedas on account of their calling, which neces¬ 
sitates surgical operations aud the consequent shedding of 
blood, the Saetrangukurs, or more correctly Kshifranr/dkars 
(military Brahmansh who are believed to bo the descendants 
of the Brahmans who were engaged in military service in the 
olden days, and the Graminie, who were engaged in administer¬ 
ing gra^nam, or Namburi colonies. The SastrangakarM nve mw 
divided into eighteen bonds, who play with shield and sword 
in what is known as YatrakaU or Sankhnkali on the occasion 
of mari'iages and Masams (or first anniversary of one’s death). 
All Namburis are divided like other Biahraans into exogamous 
goirag, the best know'n gotras among them being Kasyapn, 
Bhargava, Bharadvaja, Vosishtba and Kausika. 

KUradii Elayads are Brahmans who suffered social degradation for 
Muttads officiated at the funeral rites of the Nayars. They are 

now the hereditary family priests of the Nayars, and in regard 
to marriage, inheritance, pollution, etc., they closely follow the 
usages of Namburis. The Mutlads (sometimes called also 
Mussads) perform some of the duties in temples which Ambala- 
vasis perform, and are therefore considered by some to belong 
to the latter class. But they also carry the idols when taken 
ont in procession, which no Ambalavasi is entitled to do, and 
like the Elayads they follow the usages of Namburis. They 
are said to have suffered social degradation for having tattooed 
their body with figures representing the weapons of Siva and 
for partaking the offerings made to that god.- The women of 
the Elayads are called Elormae and those of the Muttads 
- il/hnuycmmcs; both are like Namburi women. 

KAhAtri.Tfts, The practice of hypergamy and.the adoption of marumak- 
kattayam by the Malabar Eshatriyas have led - some writers to 
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question their claim to be considered real Ksbatriyas. But the c haimii. 
fact that the Brahmans treat them as such ond partake of the ^^onspk- 

1 OK 

meals prepared by them must be looked upon os a sudicient Malabar 
vindication of their claim. The Ksbatriyas are known as either P aste s. 
Tambtirans, Tainbans or Tirumuliiads: this is a subdivision not 
by caste but by position. The Tamburans are membci's of ruling 
families, while the Tambaos are those who were once ruling 
chiefs but have since lost their political power. All the rest are 
Tirumulpads. Their women are called Tamhuraitis, Tambattis 
and Xamhaslitaris respectively. In their personal habits, obser¬ 
vances and ceremonies the Malabar Ksbatriyas are very like 
the Namburis, who act as their priests in all their ceremonies. 

They observe pollution for eleven days, follow the imrumak- 
hattayam law of succession, and have two marriages like tbe 
>faynr8, the Tali and the Sambandham. 

Amhalamsi (literally, temple-resident) is the generic naiueAmbaUviwis. 
of a group of castes whose hereditary occupation is temple ser¬ 
vice. They are mostly either degraded Brahmans or the off- 
spriug of hypergaiuy. The Nambidis are said to be the dcscen- 
diuits of certain Brahinuas who were degi-juled for assassinating 
Olio of the Perumals. They obsei-ve pollution for only ten days 
like tlio Brahmans, and Numhuris officiate as priests in all their 
ceremonies. Their women arc culled 'Manolpads. The Adikah 
also are Brahmans degraded for having officiated as pffests in 
Jfhadrakali temples and made offerings of Hesli and h'quor. 

Their women have the title of Adiyammai. Chakkiyan arc the 
offspring of adulterous Namburi women, born after the com¬ 
mencement of their guilt but before its discovery and their 
expulsion from caste. Boys so bom, who have already been 
invested with the sacred thread, become Chakkiyars, aud those 
who have not been so invested become Nambiyars. The girls 
join either caste indifferently. Their females are called lUotam- 
mat and Nangiyars respectively. The traditional occupation of 
the Chakkiyars is the recitation of passages from the Puranas, 
with commentaries interspersed with witty allusions to cur¬ 
rent events and to the members of the audience. The Nambij'ar 
accompanies the performance on a metal drum called mizhavtt 
aud the Nangiyar keeps time with a cymbal. The Chakkiyar 
wears the holy thread, but the Nambiyar does not. The for¬ 
mer may marry a Nangiyar, while the latter cannot marry an 
Illotamma. Tushpakans are, as their name implies, engaged in 
collecting flowers and making garlands for making puja to the 
idols.and for doming them. Pusbpakan is the generic name 
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chap. HI. of the caste, the particular local names being iV-aj/tJiya/', Nambi- 
cTt's^ol' Unni. Their women are called PitsJipiuis or 

MAnAKAH liralimanis, whose professiou is to sing cerlain .songs iji Bhadm- 
Cast es. temples and at the tali marriage ceremonies of the Nayars 


uud others. Tiyyatluniiia or Tii/yatlu Natnbiyanhuyti fov ihek 
occupation the performance of a ceremony in Bhagavati tem¬ 
ples, called Thjyatktm, in which they paint the imago of the 
goddess on the door in lively colours, and chant certain 
propitiatory songs, especially to check the spread of small-pox. 
Cliakkiyars, Nambi yarn, Pusbpakaus and I'iyyattunnis observe 
pollution for eleven days. All the above mentioned Ambala- 
vasis e.\cept Nambiyars wear the sacred thread, but the other 
Aiiibalavasis have not that privilege and have to observe pollu¬ 
tion for twelve days. Pisharodis and Variyars sweep the temple 
premises, clean the temple utensils, collect dowers and make 
garlands, while the Putumfs are the stewards of the temples. 
Their women are called JPM/tararyars, Varasyars and Putuval- 
syars respectively. The Pisharodis are said to be the descend¬ 
ants of a Brahman novice, Avho, when about to bo ordained 
a Sanyaei, ran away after he was divested of the holy lluciid 
but before his head was completely shaved. In memory of this, 
they are buried like the Sanyasis in a sitting position and the 
grave filled with salt and paddy. The Variyars and Putuvals 
are believed to have had their oi-igin in the union of Namburis 


with Nayar women. Marars are temple musicians, but uulike 
the other temple servants they observe pollution for fifteen 
days. They eat the food cooked by other Ambalavasis, and 
the males of Pishacodi and the Vaiiyar sub-castes dine with each 
other. With these exceptions, there is no inter-dining or inter- 
marrioge between the several sections of Ambalavasis. They 
follow the inarumakkattayam law, all except Tiyyattuuuia and 
Pushpakans. The former follow the makkattayam system, 
while among the latter some follow the one system and the rest 
ilie other. The majority of Ambalavasis still follow their here¬ 
ditary occupation, but many among them now are land-holders, 
Government servants, medical and legal practitioners, and 
school-masters. Sanskrit education has made more progress 
among them than among any other class except the Namburis, 
aud they ore now taking to English education. In the latter res¬ 
pect, the Variyars are perhaps the most progressive among them. 

Siwnaataiu. ' The Samaritans are said to have sprung from the union of 
Ksbatdya males with Nayaj: females. The caste is not indi- 
genuUB to Cochin, ahd those who have returned themselves as 
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Bnch fti-e cither natives of British Malabar or are Navai:aristo- fHAP.iit. 
crats who havc of late begun to like to bo considered superior to. ctcs op’ 
the ordinary Nayars in caste. They do not wear the sacred 
thread. Like the Ksbatriyas they follow viarumalAattayfim -— 

and obsen’o pollution for eleven days. 

The .Vnj/ars, with the Namburis and .\mbalavasis, form 
the most characteristic section of the people of Cochin. From 
the earliest times down to the beginning of the lust century 
they were a mnriial people, and formed the militia of the 
country. The 7iad and tara organisation, the national assem¬ 
blies, the mode of w.aifnre, etc., of those days have alre.ady been 
dealt with. • The martial spirit of the Nayars has during a 
century of unbroken peace almost died out, but its traces still 
linger iu some of their titles and games, and in the talaris 
(gymnasia or fencing schools) which are still attached to some 
of their houses. Though they have greatly degenerated in this, 
they are making considerable advance in other respects. 

Englisli education has made marked progress among them, and 
they ore found in all the literate walks of life in large numbers. 

While a section of tho Nayars has thus exchanged the sword 
for the pen, a still larger section has exchange.! it for the 
plough. The great majority of the latter are petty farmcj-s and 
agricultural labourers, though there ai'e among them some 
large land-holdera and substantial farmers. Domest’c ser¬ 
vice is another pursuit in which the Nayara are kr'ely 
engaged, servants in well-to-do caste Hindu families being 
almost entirely recruited from this caste. All Nayars follow 
the maruma/d-attayam family system, and their women form 
sambandham union with men of equal or higher ca.'te. Their 
pollution period is fifteen days. ,, 

Tho Nayars are divided into a number of sub-caste.^, some, 
of which are known by different names in British Malabar, tob- 
Cochin and Travancoro. The highest sub-caste, for instance,, 
is known as Kiriyam in Malabar, while in Cochin it is generally 
called Vella>rni». Most of the aristodwtic families and also 
many poor ones belong to this sub-casto. Next comes the 
Siidra Nayar, who is attached to Namburi or Ksbatriya bouses 
for certain services, religious and domestic : if attached to a 
Namburi house, he is also called Illattu Nayar and, if to a 


Ksbatriya house, Nayar. Chama Nayai-s are at¬ 

tendants of Bajas and chiefs, but the snb-casle is not 
indigenous to Cochin. Pallichans are palanquin bearera to 
Brahmans, and Vattekadans are oil-mongers for temples and 
Namburi houses. Odatiu Nayars tile temple buildings and 

* Ante, pff. 48, Cl, 57—8. 
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CHAP. III. Nayars make earthen vessels for temples, while 

CTusop AtHkurwtsi'N&yaxs or Chitikans act as purifiers and quasi- 
MAiiABAB priests to the other Nayars. These are the main subdivisions, 
Castes, aje shades of differences within each sub-caste which 

are too numerous and too subtle to be dealt with here. 
Every Nayar has a title affixed to his name, which is conferred 
upon him by the Raja os a hereditary or personal distinction, 
while those who have received no title in this manner—the 
Nayar proletariat—affix the title Nayar to their names. The title 
does not indicate one’s position in the caste hierarchy, as the 
Raja can confer any of these titles without reference to the snb- 
casteof the recipient. Acchan, Karta, Kaimal and Mannadiyar 
are among the titles of nobility, while Paniker, Kurup 
and Kurupal are the title.s of those who maintain Italaris as 
their hereditary profession. Mcnon is the title which was in 
the old days generally conferred on the Nayars who followed a 
litemie occupation and which is now most in use among the 
upper middle classes. It is the only title now conferred by 
the Raja as a personal distinction, but in these days many 
Nayars assume it without any such formality. 

Tataltan*. Tho Tarahans (literally, brokers^ appear to have been 
Tamil Sndras who settled on this side of the Palghat Gap 
w'ith a view to act as tiode medium between the Malayalam 
and Tamil countries. They gradually adopted most of tho 
customs and usages of the Nayars, and have in recent years 
been practically assimilated with them. In this State they 
are found only in the Chittur Taluk. They follow makkatiayam. 
Their women wear a thick string round their neck, by which 
they are distinguished from other Nayar women. 

Low class There are four intermediate castes between Nayars and 

Stt res. polluting castes that may l>e called low class Sudras for 

want of a better generic name. Their touch will pollute the 
Nayars and the higher castes, and they are not allowed to 
enter even the outer precincts of Brahmanical temples. Of 
these four castes, Veluitedans are the washermen, and Velakkat- 
talarans the barbers, of all castes above them. They follow 
maruimkkattayam, and are like the Nayars in most of their 
customs and usages. But the Velakkattalavans have to observe 
pollution only for ten days. The Chdiyans are hereditary 
weavers who weave the coarse cloths that are gcnenilJy used 
by the poorer classes. Most of them follow marumakkatiayam 
• and to a great extent resemble the Nayars in their customs, 
but some among them follow makhattayam. Kadupattans are 
popularly supposed to be the descendants of Pat tar Brahmans 
degraded for having eaten kadu, a kindof fish. The derivation 
is clearly a fanciful (me, the only circumstances that lend 
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support to it being that they follow malk'ittayam and observe chap. hi. 
pollution only for ten days. There is a peculiarity in their ctos^ot' 
system of inheritance, namely, that in the absence of sons the Malabar 

father s property does not descend to his daughters but to his _ 

nearest male relatives. Kadupattans are also called Ezhut- 
tacchans, as in former times they were largely employed as 
village school masters. The sale of salt was one of their chief 
occupations when salt used to be manufactured iu the State. 

They are now chiefly engaged in agriculture and general 
labour. 


The Kammalaiis are among the first of the polluting castfs. KammaUus. 
They are divided into a number of endogamous sub-castes— 

Mnrasari (carpenter), Kallaiari (mason), 2Iu$ari (brazier), Ka~ 
ruvan (blacksmith), Tattan (goldsmith) and ToUcollan (leather- 
worker). As their services are much in requisition and as they 
earn better wages than unskilled labourers, they are all still 
engaged in their hereditary occupations. The first five groups 
are socially on a par with each other. They all inter-dine but 
do not iuter-marry. But the Tolkollans are considered inferior 
in status to the rest and cannot touch them w'ithont causing 
pollution, probably on account of their work in leather, which 
in its raw state is considered impure. They all follow the 
makkattayam system, but they perform the tali maixiage 
like the Nayars as distinct from the real marriage. Polyandry 
of the fraternal type was prevalent among them, several 
brothers marrying one wife and the children being treated as 
common to all. This practice is however fast dying out, if it 
has not already done so. The Kuittps, who form a sub-caste 
among them, are their priests as well as barbers, and officiate 
at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

The Izhuvans or Ckogans, who correspond to the Tiyyans itbuTmn*. 
of British Malabar, are believed to have immigrated from 
Ceylon and introduced the cultivation of the cocoanut palm. 

Cocoanut growing and toddy drawing are still the hereditary 
occupations of the Izhuvans, but as they are numerically the 
strongest caste in Cochin, a great many of them have taken 
to other occupations, chiefly agriculture. They are an indus¬ 
trious and law-abiding people, but in point of education they lag 
considerably behind the Tiyyans of Malabar. Of late, how¬ 
ever, there have been indications of a ferment, which may in a 
generation or two leaven the mass of Izhuvans. They are biking 
to English education, albeit very slowly, and have also begun 
to enter the portals, of (Government service. The Izhuvans in 
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. CHAP. Ttr, Ckicliin-Kana.vanuui’ follow inarumakk tiiai/.tin and those in 
oi'cs'op State makhiiiatjaiii. Among the fonner, 

IfM.'VBAR divorce and widow mnniage are allowed. The head-men of the 
C .ASTH S. j; 5 iiuvans are called Tandans, and ore api>oiuted to that position 
by the Kaja 'I'hey are to perfonn certain specified functionf*, 
and ore entitled to fees, nt marriage and other ceremonies. 
Vattis or Kavutiyans, who are the priests and barbera ol 
Izhuvans, form a distinct sub-caste infenor in status to the 
latter. Their pollution period is fifteen days. 

Pi*hflrmen Of the castes whoso hereditary occupation is fishing coni- 

and tlie Arayaits are the 
most niimcrons. The former are engaged in fishing in the bsick- 
w’atci'?, and the latter, who are also called Kulalirayaiis, or sou 
Amj’ans, are engaged in sca-fisliiug. Amnkkura»s, wlio are a 
sub-caste of Arayans, aro the priests of Yalans as well of Ara- 
yans. MuUruvaiiJiAVB fishermen dwelling on the sea-coast, and 
are raid to be immigrants from Ocylon along with Izhuvans. 
MarukkdiiSy of whom there ai'o but very few in Cochin, ai’e boal- 
mea, and do not engage themselves in fishing. These castes 
do not intcr-mairy or intcr-dine with each other. TJiey all 
follow' uiukkattayuin, and their customs and ceremonies are 
moro or loss similar to those of makkntlaijam Izhuvans 
other poUui- There avo several other (lolluting castes more or less equal in 

ing ciutoi. status to the Kamiualans and Izhuvans aud with customs and 
usages similar to theirs. Among them arc Kaniy:ms or Kaiiisaits, 
who arc [irofessioiiul astrologers and who.sc services are in 
constant rcMjuisition for casting lioroscopcs and for fixing pro¬ 
pitious hours for marriage aud other ccrcmouies; Paiians, who 
are exorcists atid necromancers, and are much feared by the 
ignorant low castes for theii'supposed power over evil spirits and 
constantly requisitioned in consequence to exorcise devils; VilAu- 
nips,'Kho are engaged in making bows and arrows and palm-leaf 
umbrellas; Manmnus and Vchins, who arc woslienuen to the 
polluting castes, but whose services are also required by caste 
w'oiuen for purification after delivery and monthly periods; 
rulliiatns, who arc singers in serpent groves; and Pattiluns, who 
are barbers serving most of the polluting castesabove mentioned. 
All these castes follow malkattayam and observe pollution for 
fifteen days. 

Bl»v« caste*. Predial slavery existed in Cochin from time immemorial, 
but the slaves were emancipated, and their purchase, sale and 
mortgage made penal by a Proclamation issued in 1854. The 
quondam slaves however still retain their original castes, of 
which there are several, and they form abeiut a tenth of ths 
population of the State. Ranakkans are good boat-men as well 
as agricultural labourers, and are comparatively better.ofif than 
ths other slave castes. Cherumans or Tuloyans, who foim the 
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gieat majority o£ the slaves, are all encaged iu field labour— cxap. iii 
ploughing, sowing, crop-watching and reaping—and are paid in O 
kind. Taiida-Puhiyans, who fxcefonnd only in the south-western m .labaii 
corner of the State, arc so called on account of the psculiar 
dress inaile of grass (fo«da) that they wear. They cause atmos¬ 
pheric pollution even to the Pulayans. /rufous and I‘(ffh/t'ans 
also are agricultural labourers Parayans arc the lowest aiuong 
the slave castes. They live by making inat.s and baskets and 
practising witchcraft. As magicians, their principal cult is the 
Odi, the patron goddess of which is Nili of Kalladikod. Vidlu- 
tans are the priests of the slave castes, and are much respected 
by them for their power over evil spirits. All these castes 
follow mnkkatfayam, aoA like tholzhuvaus and others, they 
perform the tali uiarriage as well as tlie real marriage. 

J.)ivorce is very common among them, and requires hardly nuy 
ceremony, and the marriage of widows is freely allowed. The 
members of all these castes aie profoundly ignorant and super¬ 
stitious, steeped iu abject poverty and subjected to many 
vexatious and degrading restrictions and disabilities. Their 
emancipation from slavery has made no improvement in their 
material condition : they have neither the pluck nor the intelli¬ 
gence to take advuiitago of their freedom. By conversion to 
Chiistianity or Muhamiuadouisni they can raise themselves at 
one bound above all the polluting castes, but their deep- 
rooted ignorance and superstition prevent them from availing 
theuisolvesof this chance. 

The Kadars and Malayars are the most typical of the hill Hiu tribw. 
tribes of Cuebin. The former are confined to the Nellismpatis 
and Parambikolam, from which other hill tribes art* excluded, 
while the Malayatsare found inmost other forests. They are both 
nomadic iu their habit, and move their villages from place to place 
during the difiereut seasons. They aie excellent trackers aud 
tree-climbers, and are useful iu the collection of minor forest 
produce. The Kadars are a short muscular people, of a deep 
black colour, with thick lips and curly liair; true sons of the 
jungles, they are averse tomaking their appeaitmce in (heplains. 

The Malayars do not differ in appearance from the Pulayans, 
and are less wild and less averse to manual labour than the 
Kadars. During the working season the Kadars and Malayars 
live on the rice supplied by the foi'est contractors, and at other 
times on such animals os they are able to trap and on wild yams, 
bamboo seeds and other forest producte. The Malayars make 
good bamboo mats and baskets like the Parayans. 'I'he Malayars 
of theChittuc forests are called M^ahsars, or Kongu Malayans, 
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CHAP. III. and are supposed to have been immigrants from the Coimbatore 
forests. They speak a patoU more akin to Tamil than to 
— Malayalam. All the hill tribes follow inakkattayam. They 
cause atmospheric pollution even to the slave castes. Vllatam 
and Nayadis live in the outskirts of the jungles. The former 
are employed in felling trees, scooping out logs for boats and in 
agricultural labour, and the latter in the watching of creps in 
the plains and beating for game in the jungles. The Nayadis 
are the laziest and most uncleanly people in the State, and eat 
the most dirty reptiles and vermins. 

PoRKioN About 15 per cent, of the Hindu population of the State 

CASTES. jq castes which aie not indigenous to Malabar. They 

retain most of the habits, customs and usages of the original stock 
from which they separated when they immigrated into Cochin, 
and it is therefore not necessary to describe them in detail here. 
As however most of them are permanent settlers and have been 
domiciled subjects of the State for centuries, some notice of the 
most prominent among them is not uncalled for. All of them 
follow and differ from indigenous castes in languagci 

dress, mode of wearing the tuft and several other customs and 
usages. But contact with the Malayalis for centuries has made 
some change in their manners and customs, such as the wearing 
of mundus by many of their males, the observance of pollution 
. by touch, approach, etc. The most important and numerous 
of these castes are the Tamil and Koukani Brahmans, Vellala 
Sudras, Chetans, ICaikolans and Kudumi Cbettis. 

Twnii Brah- Tamil Brahmans, or Fnttars as they are called here, are 
ubiquitous in the State, and are more numerous than the Nam* 
buris. By their intelligence, education and enterprise, they 
have attained a prominent position everywhere. “They are 
employed in all grades of Government service and are conspicu¬ 
ous in all the learned professions. A good many of them are 
traders, money-lenders, land-holders and farmers, while the 
poorer among them are engaged in domestic service. They have 
rendered their personal service indispensable to all the princely 
and aristocratic families, where large numbers of them are em¬ 
ployed in various capacities, especially as cooks. They are as 
good Brahmans as the highest class of Namburis from a spiri¬ 
tual point of view, but the latter will not admit such equality. 
Namburi women, for instance, will not take the meals cooked 
by Pattar Brahmans, nor will th^ men allow them to take part 
in their religious ceremonies. T^ey are also not allowed access 
to the pinner shrines of Namburi temples, nor to touch the 
Namburis when engaged in their devotions and ceremonies. 
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A'onA-a«j Brahmans are a branch of the Sarasvat subdivision chap, nr, 
of Pancha Goudas, and are so called because they are imniigrauts 

from Konkan. They are said to have taken refuge in Cochin - 

and Ti’avancore in the sixteenth century to escape from perse- 
cation when the inquisition was established at Goa. During the 
time of the Dutch they were under the protection of their East 
India Company, but since the overthrow of their power here the 
Konkanishave been subject to the laws of Cochin. They speak 
the Konkani dialect of Mahratti, and are found only in the 
southern Taluks. They are Vaishnavites, being followers of 
Madhavacharya, and have well-endowed temples of their own 
in the State. The Namburis and other Brahmans will not treat 
them as Brahmans; not only will they not inter-dine with them, 
but they will not even allow them access to their temples and 
tanks. The Eonkanis return the compliment by refraining 
from dining with other Brahmans and by refusing them ad¬ 
mission to their temples. By occupation they are mostly traders 
and shop-keepers, but there are some land-holders also among 
them. As a community they are not so prosperous now as they 
used to be in the olden days. 

Embram are Brahman immigrants from South Canara, other Brah 
and are treated almost on a footing of equality by the Nambu- “ft®*- 
ris. They are mostly employed as oflSciating priests in the 
temples of the State; a few of them are employed as cooks by 
Brahmans and Esbatriyus. Their language is THilu. Gouda 
Brahmans are mostly religious mendicants and are nomadic in 
their habits. They speak Telugu, and it is not clear why they 
are called Goudas. There are a few Telugu and Mahratta 
Brahmans also in the State, but their number is very small. 

Chetans or Devanga Chettis &ni Kaikolans are weaving 
castes, and are found only in the Chittur Taluk and in the east¬ 
ern portion of the Talapilli Taluk. The former ore immigrants 
from Mysore and speak Canarese, while the latter bail from 
Coimbatore and has Tamil for their mother tongue. The Chetans 
wear the sacred thread, and Chetti is their agnomen. Some of the 
Kaikolans, probably an earlier batch of immigrants, have their 
tuft in front and speak Malayalam, Most of the Chetans and 
Kaikolans ore still engaged in weaving, but among the former, 
who are a more thriving community than the lotter, there are 
some land-holders and cultivators. 

VeValas hold the highest position among the Tamil Sudras, ViUsIas. 
and agriculture is their chief occupation. The Cochin Vellalas, 
who are found mostly in the Chittur Taluk, are immigrants 
from Coimbatore and Salem, and belong therefore to the Kongu 
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CHAP. 111 . bmnch of the caste. Bvahmans do not officiate at theii- mar- 
riage ceremonies as they do in the case of other divisions of 

— Vellaln.s. Agriculture is the occupation of most of them, and 
soiuo are traders os well. Gomdan is their title, and their 
pollution period is fifteen days. 

Vani.TOMftnd PanTyans are Konkani Vaisya.?, and Kudumi Hiettis are 
” '* Konkani Suditis. The former wear the sacred thread and re¬ 
semble the Konkani Bmhnians in their habits. There are some 
good gold and silver workers among them, but most of them are 
pptty tiTidevs. These Vaniyons are to be distinguished from 
ChaH-aiis, who are also sometimes called by that time. The 
latter are oil-pre&sers from the Tamil country, who also wear 
the holy thread. Kudumis serve as the domestic servants 
of the Konkani Brahmans, and live in their midst. They are 
among the most illiterate classes of the population, but' for 
capacity for continued hard work they are unrivalled. They 
are employed in all kinds of unskilled labour, and arc also good 
boat-men. The Vaniyans have their own priests, who arc called 
Panditans, while Konkani priests officiate for the Kudumis. 
The pollution period is ten days for the former and fifteen for 
the latter. 

Othw eaates. Among the other foreign castes may be mentioned Pan- 
ditiitiansaad Kalhm, workers in gold and granite respectively, 
who are allied castes wearing the sacred thread and for whom 
Brahmans sometimes officiate as pn'ests ; Pandarans, who are 
mostly employed in mskiaq pappadum (tl:o favouiite cri.sp cake 
of the Malayalis); AmbaWnis and Vannans, Tamil barbers and 
washermen ; c’/w^A t fiyuns or leather-workers; KiwacwHs, the 
makers of pottery and tiles; Odda Naikkans, Telugu tank-diggers 
and earth-workers, who are said to have been first pot down for 
the construction of the Travancore Lines ; and Kakkalans or 
Kuruvans, a gipsy tribe, whoso males are tailors, mat-makers, 
jugglers and snake-charmers, and females professional beggars 
and palmists. Among these, the males of I’andarans and Kakka- 
lans and some of the Ambattans have adopted the dress and fore- 
tuft of theMalayalis.but the females still retain their foreign dress- 
DoitESTic Besides the peculiar system of marriage and inheritance 
already adverted to, Malabar society presents certain features 

— wbicli differ from those of Hindu society elsewhere. ITie Mala¬ 
bar Hindus have most of their ceremonies and observances in 

• common with the other nindus, but owing to its isolation for 
centuri^ from the bulk of the Hindu population, society here 
haa developed some features winch are peculiar to it, and some 
account of which is essential for a proper understanding of 
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the people. Foi* a fuller account of these features the reader chap, iil 
is referred to jMr. L. K. Axiantakrishua Iyer’s “ Cochin 
Tribes andCaHes ”, where they are dealt with in a considerable life, 
detail. • 

The typical Malayali house is the naluhettu, a quadran- Dwclliug*. 
gular builduig consisting of four blocks, with a s<]uarc or oblong 
court-yard in the centre, known as the nadumittam. The 
western block, or padinjattini, is divided into three rooms, the 
middle one of which is the store-room, where the valuables and 
the household deities, if any, are kept, and tlie other two are 
bed-rooms. The northern block, or vadahkini, is divided into 
two rooms, the kitchen and the dining room. 'I'he whole or the 
middle portions of the eastern and southern blocks (Jdzhakkini 
and tekicini) are oi)en halls, where visitors and guests are re¬ 
ceived and entertained. There are verandahs all round the 
building and also round the inner court-yard, and in some cases 
there is attached to the building a pumukhain, or open portico, 
in which male visitors are received and through which en¬ 
trance is gained to the kizkakkini. By the side of the kitchen is 
the well, from which water is drawn to it through a window. 

The building is surrounded ou all sides by a court-yard, which 
is swept clean every day. lu the centre-of the eastern yard is 
the tulasittura, a kind of altar or platform on which a tulas!, or 
sacred basil, plant is reared. Surrounding the yard is the 
compound in which fruit trees like jack and mango, and plan¬ 
tains and other vegetables are grown, and which is bounded by 
masonry walls, or by mud walls with fencing. The entrance 
to the compound is gained through & padippura, or gate-house, 
the floor of which consists of two raised platforms, one on each 
side of the entrance. The above is the type of the Malayali 
dwelling, but the details of coui*se vary according to the circum¬ 
stances of the inmates. The dwelling of a wealthy family may 
consist of two or more naluketlus, and one or more blocks may 
be two-storeyed. The poorer houses consist of tho western 
block alone with or without verandahs and portico. The better 
classes of houses are built of laterite plastered with chunnum, 
and the roofs are tiled or thatched with plaited cocoanut leaves 
or the leaves of the palmyra. Except Brahman houses and 
temples, no house could in the olden days be tiled without the 

* Tbe dwtiuct features of tlalabar sooiet}' aro supposed to be embodied iu 
what are known as the (Aanaeluiranu, orpeculiar eustonnt, believed to have beett 
iiitrodueod by Sankaraoharya. Many of these are however of no importanoo, 
whilo soino important features chankOtorisUc of Malabar society find )io plaoo iu 
tUenu A Ikt of tho anaeiiaram with axplanatory notes is given in tho Cochin 
Oeusus Report for 1001, Pact I, pp, 17S-60. 
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CHAP. iti. sanction of the Raja, but this restriction was removed during 
the administiation of Diwan Sankara Variyar. The poorer 
Lifb. houses are built of mud, white-washed or coloured red, and the 
roof thatched with plaited leaves or straw ; but in the sandy 
tracts wooden planks or bamboo mats take the place of mud 
walls. There has in recent years been a distinct improvement 
in the design of houses. The rooms circ now' made airier and 
better ventilated than formerly, the ceiling higher, and the 
doora and windows larger in size but less massive in structure. 

Uouiic8it«s. The choice of the house site has to be made in accordance 
with Sastraic principles. 'ITie compound, which should be 
quadrangular, is divided into four blocks by imaginary linos 
running north and south and east and west and meeting in the 
centre. The house should be built in the north-eastern or 
84)uth-western block, preferably the former. The cow shed and 
llic bui'ial-ground should be in tlie south-east, and the tank and 
the serpent sbrinc in the north-west, ({uarter. Similar Saxtraic 
principles have to be followed also in every detail of hous-.o con¬ 
struction. Misfortunes and accidents in a family are often 
attributed to the non-obsorvance of these principles, and newly 
built bouses are sometimes pulled down or alterations mnde in 
them to remedy such defects. Butin the towns which urc 
becoming more and more crowded in these days, these restric¬ 
tions have of necessity begun to be more or less di.sregardod, 
but they arc still scrupulously observed in the rural parts. 
Several of the native Christians and Muhammadans also follow 
these principles in choosing house sites and making ground plans. 

HouMiuunw. Every taravad has a distinct name, and the iaravad house 
also is known by that name. Besides this, the houses occupied 
by the various castes have in most cases distinct generic names. 
The house of a Namburi is called wio/m or illam, of an Elayad 
or Muttad, ilium, of a Raja, kovilahim, of a Tirumulpad or 
Pattar Brahman, madhnm, of a Mambidi chief, madapad, of a 
Nambiyassan or Unni, pushpakam, of a Pisharodi,;rwAara>», of 
a Variyar, xarhjam, of a Pnduval, Ohttvanam, of a Nayar, vidu, 
of an OddaNoikkan, kutamm, of the higher polluting castes, ah, 
kiidi or p'wa, and of the lower polluting castes, chala. 

The Malayan is not burdened with a superfluity of clothing. 
The ordinary dress of the males consists of a kmiam, a mundu, 
and a tuvaHtumundu. The first is a narrow strip o{ cloth which 
is passed through the legs and altached to a string tied round 
the waist. The Second is a piece of cloth, a yard to a yard and a 
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half broad and two to two and a half yards long, which is glassed chap. hi. 
round the waist and tucked in on the right side. It hangs loose and social 
up to the knee in the case of the pooi’er classes and up to the LiPEf 
ankle in the case of others. The last is on upper cloth thrown 
over the shoulders whenever a man goe.s out, but seldom when 
at home. This piece is also used for wiping the body clean after 
bathing. The women wear an onnaraviundv, a laige piece of 
cloth wound tightly round the loins and then round the legs 
separately and tucked in at the back and on the right side. Over 
this a mundu is worn round the waist somewhat like that worn 
by the men, and when going out, a smaller piece is thrown 
over the breasts. All the clothing should be white, but it may 
have coloured or laced borders. Silk and coloured cloths are 
not worn by either sex. The wearing of the short-sleeved half 
jacket of the ea.st coast as an out-door dress is now becoming 
the fashion among women, and the European shirt worn with 
the ends hanging loose over the mundu among men. 

When conducting service in temples and performing any Cetomonwl 
of their numerous ceremonies, the Namburis wear a ‘dress 
which is nnlike the one desenbed above. The piece is much 
longer than a mundu, and is worn in the fasliion called tnttu, a 
portion of the cloth passing between the thighs and tucked in 
at the front and behind, with the front portion arranged in a 
number of duplications. Similar to this is the ordinary and 
ceremonial dress of the Namburi women, but the duplications 
go all round the waist. When going out, Namburi women 
cover the body with a long and broad piece of white cloth reach¬ 
ing from the neck to the knee. They also carry a large concave 
palm-leaf umbrella, with which they screen themselves from 
men’s eyes. The Nayars and the intennediate castes, both 
men and women, copy the dress of the Nambnris when they per¬ 
form some of their cei'emonies, such as the Sradlia, the Tali 
inaniage, etc. 

The most characteristic ornament of the Malayali women Omamonu. 
is the ear-ring called toda, a stud-shaped hollow circle of gold, 
about an inch and a half in diameter. The hole of the ear has 
to be painfully distended in childhood to contain the ring. The 
tendency in recent years has been to reduce the diameter of the 
ring, and quite recently the Tamil ornament kammal has begun 
to take its place. The ear-ring of Namburi women is a hollow 
cylinder of gold Hanging h’om the distended lobe. Gold neck¬ 
laces of various patterns are worn, the pattern of children’s 
necklaces differing from those of grown up women’s, and those cf 
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CHAP. HI. Nambmi women differing from those worn b}' Ambalavasi 
and Nayar women. Nose pendants, biwcelefs and finger-rings 
Life, are also generally woni, but the first is worn only by Nayar 
women, and the bracelets worn by Namburi ladies are not made 
of gold or silver but of bronze. The men's ornaments are ear¬ 
rings and finger-rings, and more rarely, gold or silver chains tied 
round the waist. 

Gam« and The chief out-door games are panihdaU, attahalam and 
kayyntnkali. The first is a kind of foot-ball in which one side 
tries to kick the ball against a post guarded by the other side. 
This is now giving place to English foot-ball. The second is a 
trial of strength between two parties consisting of fifteen to 
twenty men each, one side trying to oust the other from a ring, in 
which the latter take their stand. The third is a kind of bo.xing 
match, but the hitting is done only with open palms and not 
with fists. These games, which are genei-ally played only during 
the 0/tatn season, are fast going out of fashion. Young women 
and girls play foot-ball, but they enjoy swinging even better. 
Their greatest amusement however is the knikottikali, a circular 
dance to the accompaniment of singing, in which ten to thirty 
girls take part at a time. Tiie chief in-door games arc chess and 
dice. Among the most popular amusements are the kathakali, 
a dramatic performance in dumb-show to the accompaniment 
of music, tile meaning of the performers being conveyed by a 
variety of recognised gestures perfectly intelligible to the ini¬ 
tiated ; oltamtuUal, which consists of the recitation of a narra¬ 
tive poem in a particular metre, with appropriate gestures and 
to the accompaniment of music ; and the kuttu, or the reci¬ 
tation of passages from the Purams with commentaries by the 
Chakkiyar, which has already been referred to. These amuse¬ 
ments, especially kathahali, have of late been losing their hold 
on the public; the place of hathahnli is being taken by the 
iiatakam, which is like the Sanskrit drama. 

FostivaU, Onam is the most important of the national festivals of the 

• Malayalis. It is held in the month of Chingam (.\ugust-Sep- 

tember), the time of the chief harvest, to celebrate the periodi- 
cal visits of Maliabali. The festival lasts for five days, and 
■ is an occasion for general feasting and rejoicing. Tho inner or 
front court-yard of every house is carpeted with flowers, and a 
pyramidal image of clay or wood is set np in the middle of it, and 
* pu/a done to it. Snmptuons feasts in tbe morning and evening are 
the order of the day, and the intervals are devoted to games and 
amnsements of all kinds. Heads of well-to-do families distribute 
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preBcntfi of cloth to the junior niembers, servants and tenants, 
nnd the tenants on their part present nuzzars in the shape of 
vegetables, esi^ecially bunches of banana. Even the poorest 
among the Malayalis take part in the rejoicings, and by scrap¬ 
ing nnd scheming they manage to lay by sufficient funds for 
feasts on this occasion. The next most important festival is 
the T ishu, the new years day of Malabar. It is believed that 
what one sees first on the morning of the day will influence 
one’s fortunes for tlie year, and arrangements are therefore 
made for what is known as the Kani on the previous night 
in every house so that the inmates may look upon it the first 
thing in the morning. The Kat)i consists of a pretty arrange¬ 
ment, in a bell-metal bowl half filled with raw rice, of gold 
ornaments and coins, a grantham, a newly washed cloth tightly 
folded, a bell-metal looking glass, a cucumber, a cocoannt cut in 
two, a jack fruit and some mangoes, and over these are spread 
flowers of konna tree (Cassia fistula). After the Kani seeing is 
over, the members of- the family exchange coins, and the 
karanavan gives small presents of money to his junioi-s and 
servants. The third important festival is the Tlruvalira in 
the month of Dhonu (December-January) : it is held in honour 
of the God of Eove, and is chiefly observed by women. 
Girls and young women bathe an hour or two before day¬ 
break, and, when bathing, they splash the water to the accom¬ 
paniment of certain songs. After worshipping in the nearest 
temple they partoke of light refreshments, and spend the rest 
of the day in swinging (uzhinjal attam) and dancing (kaiketti- 
kali). On this occasion the women do not take the ordinary 
rice meal, but only wheat, chama (Panicum miliaceum), etc. 
Husbands should not, and as a rule do not, fail to visit their 
wives on the Tiruvatira day. Navaratri (Dasara) and Sivaratri 
are festivals of a more religious nature than those mentioned 
above. The former consists of the worship of the implements 
of one’s craft (Ayudha puja) and of the Goddess of Learning 
(Saraswati puja). People set apart all books and educational 
and other apparatus for w'orship for three days and refrain from 
reading, writing and afl kinds of work. Sivaratri is observed here 
08 in other parts of India. Besides the above national festivals, 
there are several local festivals which attract large numbers of 
spectators. The most important of these are the Purams in 
Trichur and Arattupuzha, the Utsavams in Tripunithura, Ema- 
■kulam, Tiravanchikulam and Irinjalakuda, the Ekadesi in 
Timvilvamala and the Kongapada in Cbittur. Short accounts 
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CHAP. III. of these festivals uill be found in the description of the place.s 
^D^^^’^LConcerned in the Gazetteer. 

LIFE. Eiiaugu is the association of u number of families belong¬ 
ing to the same sub-caste in a village, formed for the pnriwse of 
rendering mutual assistance and dealing with social disputes 
and minor ca.stc offences. On the occasion of a death, marriage 
or other occurrence in a family, the members of the other as¬ 
sociated faniilie.s look after nil the detail.s of the neces.sary 
arrangements and also undertake the catering for the feasts; 
and the eiiaiigaiis, as tlie ruemhers of tlio associated families are 
called, act os bridegrooms when tali marriages arc performed. 
The elders of the families on such occasions settle all social 
disputes and disjiosc of minor caste offences. The. punishment 
generally awarded for snob offences is suspension from the 
rnangit pending their expiation by the payment of a fine or 
other penalty. The fines thus realised are paid into the funds 
of the village temple. Serious caste offences require, the inter¬ 
vention of the Vaidikanf, and the Eaja is the final authority in 
pronouncing judgment. The enangu system does not exist in 
some of the villages, especially in the south, and also among 
communities following the. viakkathaijam law. liesiiect for the 
authority of the elders, which is essential for the maintenance 
of the system, is very much on the decline in the altered poli¬ 
tical and social conditions of these days, and the institution is 
therefore fast undergoing disintegration. 

Socinl oti- There are some points of etiquette peculiar to Malabar. 
In the presence of a man’s elders in the family and superiors 
in social position, he should remove his upper cloth and remain 
bare to the waist. Formerly, it is said, women also had to do 
the same, but that practice has long ceased to exist. When 
speaking to or of aNamburi or a Raja, Arabalavasis and Nayars 
and the inferior castes have to use terras of respect which are 
as numerous as they are unique. Everything connected with 
a Namburi’s or Raja's person has to be referred to as hUised, 
his head, his eyes, his nose, his face, his arms, his legs, his 
feet. Most of his actions and belongings, such as his sleep, 
bed-chamber, bed, boat, carriage, palanquin, study, hunt, sword, 
etc. worshipful. His food is ambrosia, his walk is a j)ro- 
cession, and so on. In contrast to them a Nayar has to use 
terms of deprecation when speaking of himself to a Hambori 
or Baja. He has to refer to himself as a slave, his house as a 
dirfp hit food as black gruef, his mother as an attcienf 
dame, hfa son as a slavs bog, his sleep as reclining on'the floor,'' 
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his wcfk iw defect of hand, liis duath as desertion Jrom duty, chap. iit. 
etc. Similar terms of respect and deprecation have to be used A>^”sociAn 
by the polluting castes when addressing the Nayais and the 
higher castes. The Namburis speak of and address each other 
not by their proper names but only by tlie names of their Hlams 
(houses). In the case of the Adhytnis, however, the title of 
Namburi is added to the name of the house. 

The Malayalis like other Hindus have to perform a large Ccromouicn. 
number of ceremonies. Not only is every important incident 
connected with man’s life an occasion for ceremonies, but 
there are also sevei-al pre-natal and posthumous ceremonies as 
•well. The Namburis like other Brahmans should perform six¬ 
teen ceremonies which are known collectively as Shodasalriya,* 
but the details of their ritual differ in several respects from 
those of other Brahmans. These ceremonies are performed 
also by Kshatriyas and others who have the privilege of wear¬ 
ing the holy thrsad. Ambalavnsis and Nayars perforiu most 
of these ceremonies, but without mantras and that elaboration 
in the ritual which is characteristic of Brahmanical ceremonies. 

They have not also of course those ceremonies which may be 
called Brahinanising— Upanayanam and Samavartanam. The 
ceremonies of the lower ca.stes are fewer and much less elaborate 
than those of the Nayur's; it is however the standard of the 
latter that they aim at imitating. In the case of the lowest 
ca.stes, the ceremonies are still fuwer in number and simpler 
in nature. A detailed description of the ceremonies of the 
various castes cannot be attempted here, as the space required 
fur it will not )}e in keeping with the plan of this volume; and 
further, they are desciibed in sufficient detail in Mr. Anauta- 
krishua Iyer’s Cochin Tnhes and Castes. 

* Tbo more imporUnt of these sixteen ceremonies itre sfarbhadanani, or the 
ceremony iicrformed on the cousummation of marriage;pitniMranam, or the rile 
imrformod by the husband in the third month of the \yife's prcRnancy to gecaro 
]aale oSspring; limantam, the ceremony performed in the fourth month to onsuto 
happiness and long life to tbo child; JaUtkariiMm, the first oercinony [lorformod 
qu Uio birth of a child ; nittHakaranam, the ccromuny of imniiig the child, which 
takes place on tbo twelfth day ; nuMraiiutiiam, the taking out of Uio child oerc- 
niOtaially by the father in the fourth month ; anjittpratauam, feudiug the child 
with rioo for tho first time, which ia in the sixth mouth; komaredham, boriug the 
ear, which is goueiully done in the third year; chuiilam, or tousnro in the fifth; 
'vidyartunbham, or initiation into the alphabet in the 8.\mo year; u^>iO|/a- 
muit, or iuvcstituio with the holy thread in the boy's eighth year, after 
whioh he has to live the life of a celebrate student of the Vodas, till his sama- 
vp'lattam, which is usually i>etformed in the sixteenth year and which marks 
tha aoiu|»letiou of his studirai.; ricahain or marriitgc, which is performed before oc 
after tho bride attains her puberty. 
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Besides these religious ceremouies, there are certain agri¬ 
cultural ceremonies peculiar to Malabar life, the chief of which 
are thelllavi-nira, Puttari and TJcchural The first, which means, 
literally, filling the house, is a ceremony performed generally in 
the month of August; it has a prosperous harvest for its object. The 
house is thoroughly cleaned, and the floor and door-way decorated 
with rice flour mixed with water. The leaves and branches of 
eight specified local trees and ten kinds of flowem (dasa pushpam) 
are collected in the gate house, and on the morning of the cere¬ 
mony the house-holder deputes a man, duly purified by a bath, 
to the fields to gather some ears of iiaddy. The man brings 
the ears to the gate, where he is met by a woman with a light¬ 
ed lamp placed on the leaves and flowers above mentioned, 
and the whole thing is taken in procession to the house, those 
assembled crying “fill, fill the house, fill, fill the (paddy) basket, 
and fill the stomach of the children”. On reaching the main 
room of the house, the leaves and flowers with the corn are 
placed on a plantain leaf with the lamp on the right, and an 
offering of cocoanuts and sweets made to Gaimputi, after which 
the cars of poddy and tbe leaves are stuck with cow dung to 
various parts of the house and to agricultural implemciits. This 
is followed by a sumptuous breakfast, when partaking which a 
lighted lamp is placed in front of the head of tbe family. Pul- 
lari (literally, new rice) is tbe ceremony of cooking and eating 
the new rice soon after the harvest of tbe first crop and beforo 
the 0mm festival. On the auspicious day chosen for it a 
sweet pudding is made of new rice, cocoanut milk and black 
sugar, and it is eaten with a siiecial cun-y mode of puttari 
c/ttmdait^a (tbe fruit of Siocrfi c/iirayfa), the leaves of takara 
(Casiia tore), peas, brinjais and green pumpkin. After tiro 
harvest of the second crop in Makaium fJauuory-b’ebruary) 
when tbe year’s agriculture is over, a festival lasting for 
three days is held in honour of the menstruation of Mother 
Earth, which is supposed to take placo at this time, and 
after which she takes rest till the rains again set iu. During 
these three days which are holidays for all, all granaries are 
closed, agricultural implements remain untouched, and no paddy 
is sold. This festival, called Uocharal, which once used to be 
an important one, has now become almost obsolete, at least in 
Cochin. Formerly, agricultiural leases conld expire only with 
tile Vocharal, and at no otljer timo coidd demands for the 
surrender of lands be made. , ■ - 
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The origin of Christianity in Malabar is involved in obs- chap. iif. 
cavity. Local tradition ascribes it to the Apostle St. 

who is believed to have landed at Cmnganuv in 52 A. D., - 

converted several Brahmans and others, and founded seven chur-** 

CoriAtiaiiity 

dies on this coast. He subsequently went to Mailapur and thence in ^IsinUir. 
to Chinn, and was on his return put to death at St. Thomas 
Mount in 67 A. D. and buried at RIailapur. The belief in this 
tradition is implicit and universal among the Christians of 
Malabar, but most modem historians are inclined to reject the 
evidence on which the tradition rests. It must however be admit¬ 
ted, in view of the extensive trade relations that existed between 
Malabar and the Mediterranean countries before the Christian 
era, that there is notliing inherently improbable in the tradi¬ 
tion which ascribes an apostolic origin to the Malabar church. 

But, on the other hand, there is no direct evidence to support 
it. No doubt, the earliest accounts of the apostolic labours 
of St. Thomas make him the Evangelist of India among other 
countries, but the India of those writers is evidently the India 
of Alexander the Great and the India Minor of medieval geogra¬ 
phers, which comprises only the present North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab. ThoActa Thomec. for instance, which 
was written in the third century, connects his mission with King 
Gondophares, whom nenraisraatic researches have proved to have 
been an Indo-Parthian King whose capital wns the present 
Kabul. The other writers of the third and fourth centuries also 
couple I’arthia and Persia with India as the scenes of the 
aiK>6tlc'8 labours, the natural inferenco from which ;s that the 
India referred to is the north-western India bordering on those 
countries and not the peninsular India. Two of these writers, 
Dorotheas, Bishop of Tyre, and St, Jerome, make “Calamina, a 
•town in India", the scene of the apostle’s martyrdom. This 
town is identified with Calama, mentioned by Nearchus, on the 
coast of Gedrosia, which was under the rule of Gondophares; 
though this identification is disputed, it cannot be identified 
with any town in Southern India with an equal show of reason. 

Thns, the question of apostolic origin cannot at present be 
decided one way or the other: until more direct and conclusive 
evidence is forthcoming, the verdict mnst be one of ‘not proven'. 

When and by whom Christianity was first introduced 
Malabar (if it was not by St. Thomas.) are questions which still troduction. 
await solution. The first direct and indisputable testimony to 
the existence of Christianity here is that afforded in 522 A. D. 
by Cosmos Indioopleustes, who states that there were churches in 
Ceylon “ and in Male where the pepper grows; and at Kalliana 
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CHAP. III. there is ft bishop usually ordained in Persia * From the 
CHBisTiAss.^-'^ifitence of a well organised church at the time of Cosmos* visit, 

-it may be interred that Cliristiauity made its way into Malabar 

not later than the fifth century, and as Roman merchant fleets 
from Myos Horranz on the Red Sea regularly visited Malaliar 
in the second century, it i.s highly probable that the tenets of 
Christianity l>ecame known to, and gradually accepted by, the 
people liere about this time. 

R.’irly iiau- Whatever the true origin of the Malabar church might be, 
it wa.s, when it emerges into history, a Xestorinn branch of the 
Asiatic church, and was presided over by bishops usually or¬ 
dained in Persia. It is well known that, w-hen Nestorinnism 
was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 481 and was 
stomped out of Euixipe in consequence of stringent imperial 
edicts, it betook itself to Persia and other eastern countries, 
where it flonnshed. It is probable that the Malabar church w'as 
converted into tlie Ncstorian faith by missionaries sent by the 
Patriarch of Babylon in the fifth and sixth centuries. Though 
the Jacobite sect, the follower's of Jacobus Zanzalon, dw'elt in the 
midst of Xestorians in Asia, it doe.s not seem to have influenced 
the Malabar churclr till several centuries later. 

Thom ft* In the eighth centm-j- an Ai-menion merchant, Thomas 
$?"*;***?‘*’* Cana, is said to have come upon this church as he traded from 
chuwh. the Persian Gulf down this coast. He appears to have greatly 
increased the numerical and material strength of the community 
both by colonisation and by conversion. He is said to have 
bixiught to Crangannr a colony of four hundred Christians from 
Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem, among whom were a bishop 
Joseph and sevemt priests. It is also said that '1 homas Cana 
.married two native wives of different castes, and that the 
descendants of their of&spriug are respectively represented by 
the HoTthomeia (Vadakkumbhagakar) and tlio SouthernersfTbA-- 
kumbJtagakar) of the present day.t Another theory regarding 
the division inti two sections is that the Soulherneis were 
the new immigrants who were brought in by Thoma Cana and 
who settled in the south street in Cranganur, while the Nortli- 
erners were the old indigenous Chrlstiabs who had the north 
street for.their domicile. Whatever their origin, the social 

ifalf w undoubtedly MAlnbAr, and XAilaiiui i«i idontided by lomo 
with'QuUoii and by other* with Kahrasi near Bombay. 

t Hie Nortbemeni were further subdivided into “ Mahodnyapattanamites ” 
and " Kurikcmbollamites'*. Th It was'only a local distiuotion and uot asocial 
division, as th^ finely iuter.4narTy. This diatiuofion used invadably to be cited 
in ah documents escated by or to Syrian Christiana till the introduction of tie 
registration ol deed*. > 
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cleavage between the two sections is still kept np, as custom does chap. ui. 
not permit intor-iuarriage between them. CHamuNs 

That the Christian community attained a position of - 

some im{wrtance at an early period is clear from the privileges 
specified in the copper-plate grants given to them by kings Vira Chiiiitiftmi. 
Baghava Chakravarti and Sthanu Ravi Gupta. These grants 
are still preserved at Jvottoyam. The firat of these is said 
to have been obtained through the influence of Thoma Canoi 
but there is nothing in the gr.int itself to connect it with 
him. The dates generally assigned to these grants are 774 nnd 
824 A. D. respectively, but more recent researches have assigned 
the grants, on both palceographical and astronomical grounds, 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The privileges confer¬ 
red by the grants wei*e among those that were then enjoyed by 
subordinate local chiefs, and Vira Ragbava’s gi-ant also makes 
the donee the sovereign merchant of Kerala.* It is evident 
from this that centuries before the advent of tho Portuguese the 
Christians here attained a position of importance soci-ally, poli¬ 
tically and commeroially. 

If the information regarding tho Malabar church in the 

, ... . , . , . , .,,, church in tho 

early centuries is meagre, its history during the middle ages till middle ugcH. 
the arrival of the Portuguese is almost blank. Tho Christians 
during this period seem to have obtained bishops indiscrimi¬ 
nately from oue of the eastern Patriarchs, who were eitlicr 
Nestorian or Jacobite, and to have at times managed wiilirut 
any bishops. In the tbirteentli century Marco Polo, who visited 
this coast, refers to the prevalence of Nestoriaiiism among the 
St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, and also speaks of the 
legend of the death of St. Thomas in India. In tho next century 
three Latin missionaries. Friar Jordanus among others, visited 
Malabar and made some converts; but the church practically 
remained Nestorian down to the end of sixteenth century. 

By a strange coincidence tlie Portuguese landed 
part of India where Christianity had already been thoroughly 
established. At first they welcomed the Syrians as brother 
Christians and made no attempt to interfere with their doctrlhes, 
while the Syrians in their turn were gratified at the advent of 
their co-religionists from Europe. But when the' i-’oi-tuguese 
power was once established on the West Coast and the Inquisi¬ 
tion was set up at Goa, they began to direct their proselytising 
energy against the Syrians. They took stringent measures to 
cut off the Syrian Christians from communion with the eastern 
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CHAr.II. Patriarchs: they intercepted their correspondence with the 
Thk latter and confined several of their bishops in the prisons of their 
CHRisTiANS.j^^^^ Office. Franciscan and Dominican Friars and Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries came out in large nnrabors and worked zealously to 
win the Malabar cbui-ch over to Koine. These attempts were 
strongly resisted by the Syrian Christians but without success : 
their subjugation was gradually effected with the help of the 
spiritual and temporal power at the command of the Portuguese, 
and was finally consummated by the synod of Diainper. 

Synod of The various causes of quaiTel between the Jesuits and the 
Dwujper. clergy culminated in open rupture towards the end of the 

sixteenth century, and this cleavage was proclaimed by the then 
head of the Malabar church, Archdeacon George, at a synod held 
at Angamali. When Alexes do Menezes, the bold and energetic 
Archbishop of Goa, heard of this, he himself undertook a visit¬ 
ation of the Syrian churches, aud overawed the Syrians into sub¬ 
jection. A synod was held by him at Diamper (or Udayamperur) 
in 1599, at which a number of acts and decrees were passed for 
bringiog the Malabar Chrislions within the Komau fold. The 
Eocred books of the latter, their missals, their consecrated oil 
and church ornaments were publicly burned; and their religious 
nationality as asepai-ato casto was abolished. Ky these extreme, 
measares and backed by the'terrjis of the Inquisition, Menezes 
succeeded in inducing jiroctically the whole community to ac¬ 
knowledge the suprenaocy of Home and to subscribe to theLatiu 
doctrines aud ritual. They were incoiporated with the converts 
of the Jesuits in ono community under the government of the 
Archbishop of Goa. 

Bwolt of U .0 This victory of Ai'ch bishop Menezes was however short lived, 

Syrian*. jjjg ^yj,g withdrawn, his parchment couvoi’sions 

began to loose their force. The rule of his successors proved so 
distasteful to the Syrians that they resolved to have a bishop 
of their own, and applied to the Patriarchs of Antioch and 
Babylon for one. The former Patriarch readily sent a bishop 
named Ahatalla, but the Portuguese intercepted him and sent 
him to Goa, where be was done away with. This so enraged the 
Syrians that large numbers of them met in solemn conclave at 
the Cootuui Cross in Ma^taocheri and, with one voice, renounced 
their allegiance to Pome. Only a few hundred Syrians adhered 
tp the Portuguese Archbishop. 

The old ftud The swearing at the Cooneu Cross is an important incident 
in the history o£ the . Malabar church, as from. it dates the 
division of the church into the Romo-Syrlan and the Jacobite 
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Syrian. The former, since called the pazhaynhuru, or the old 
sect, adhered to the acts and decrees of the synod of DiampeiiCHuisTiAN.s 
while the latter, the puttuiikin u, or the new sect, seceded per- 
inanently from Home, obtained a bishop from Antioch, and 
have ever since followed the Jacobite ritual. Mar Grcj^mry, the 
bisliop sent by the Patriarch of Antioch in 1G65 to the orphaned 
Syrian church, belonged to the Jacobite instead of the Nesto- 
riau branch of the Asiatic church. Since his arrival, the Syrians 
accepted the tenets of Jacobinism, so that Nestorianism may bo 
said to have received its death blow from the synod of Diamper. 

On hearing of the defection at the Coouen Cross, the Pope Cuiuiuiito 
despatched a Carmelite mission in 1050 to restore order. The 
vigorous measures of its head, Joseph of St. Mary, brought back 
a section of the old Christian communities ; and when Joseph 
reported his success at Borne, he was appointed Vicar Apostolic 
of Malabar without the knowledge of the King of Portugal and 
sent back to India in 1059. Bub the Bishopfound the Protestant 
Dutch pressing the Portuguese hard on the Malabar coast, and 
when the Dutch captured Cochin in l(j()Jl, Bishop Joseph was 
ordered to leave the coast forthwith. After a short period of 
antagonism however, the Dutch relapsed into indifference, and 
allowed free scope to the Boman missionaries. Por about two 
centuries after this, the Carmelite Vicare A postolio continued 
practically to govern the Bomo-Syrians as well as the Boman 
Catholics. The King of Portugal hod the right conferred on him 
by successive Popes of appointing bishops in the East Indies, but 
in the appointment of the Carmelite bishops the Pope ignored 
this right. The king however continued to appoint arch¬ 
bishops of Cmnganui' and bishops of Cochin, but as the Dutch 
were then in power, these dignitaries were not able to c-xerciso 
any authority iu their sees. When the Dutch were supplanted 
by the English, the Portugue.se archbishops of Cranganuc 
began to assert themselves, when the Pope by Uie Bull of 1838 
abolished the sees of Crangannr and Cochin and placed them 
under the jurisdiction of the Carmelite Archbishop of Verapoly. 

The King of Portugal questioned the right of the J’ope to take 
this step, and the disputes to which this led were finally settled 
by the Concordat of 1880, by which the jurisdiction of the 
rival bishops was defined. The Boman Catholics in the coast 
districts were placed under the Bishop of Cochin, a suffragan 
of the Archbishop of Goa, while the Boman Catholics in the 
interior and the Bomo-Syrians were placed under the Archbishop 
of Verapoly. - • 
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Tho liomO'Syrians were never content with having a Latin 
bisho]) as their ecclesiastical liea^l, and ever since the revolt of 
the Coonen Ci-oss they had longed for a bishop) of their own 
nationality, and made repeated requests for the same. Coni’ 
pliance with these requests was for some reason or other 
deferred from time to time, but in 18G8 a Co-adjutor to the 
Vicar Apostolic of Verapoly was appointed to have the immedi¬ 
ate charge of the Homo-Syrians, the Roman Catholics being 
under the direct ohargo of the Vicar Apostolic himself. On the 
death of the Co-adjutor in 1892 the two communities were 
entirely sepamted for purposes of church government, and tho 
Itonio-Syrians were placed under two separate European Vicars 
Apostolic (Trichur luid Kottayam), but the latter were in 1890 
replaced by three native Siirian priests, who were consecrated 
Vicars Apostolic of Tricluir, Kmakuluiu and Tunkasseri. The 
Romo-Syrians use the liturgy of the Church of Rome just like 
the Roman Catholics, the only difference being that, while the 
latter use the I>atin, the former use the Syriac language. 

Tlie Roman Catholics consist for the most part of iMala- 
yalis of various castes who were converted to Catholicism 
during the Portuguese supremacy. As they were baptised by 
Latin priests, they followed, as they do to this da}', the Latin 
rite. The Christians'known as Miinnuttikars, Aujultikaxs and 
Ezhmnultikars (the Three Hundreds, Five Hundreds and Seven 
Hundreds) belong to this community, but they do not tbem- 
selvcs admit tlmt they were recent converts. There is con¬ 
siderable dispute among the three sections in regard to social 
precedence: each, while it claims to have descended from the 
early St. Thomas Christians, denies the same claims to the 
othei's. It is however not necessary to enter into the merits of 
the controversy here, but one point is worthy of note, viz., that 
the undisputed Syrians do not by their tradition or by their 
practice support claims of either of these parties. The 
great majority of the Roman Catholics of Cocliin are under the 
sway of the Archbishop of Verapoly, while the rest are under 
tlie Bishops of Cochin and Coimbatore- Those belonging to the 
Coimbatore see are recent Tamil converts, who are found 
only in the Taluk of Chittnr. 

The history of the Jacobite Syrians, since they seceded 
from the Romo-Syrians, w.xs comparatively uneventful until the 
Church Missionary Society enteipd into Riendly relations with 
them in tho beginning of the nineteenth century. They con* 
tiuued. throughout to acknowledge the Patriarch of Antioch 
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and were under the immediate rule of Metrans or bishops 
chosen from among their own community. When the EnglishCHnisTiAss. 
missionaries began their work on this coast in 1817, the most 
cordial relations existed bstween them and tije S 5 ’rian 8 , hnt 
when the former established a college tor the instruction of 
Syrian priests, the more conseiwative among the Syrians began 
to fear that the independence of their church was in danger. 

Tliey therefore appealed to the Patriarch for a new bishop to 
replace the then Metropolitan Mar Dionysius, who was suspect¬ 
ed of having leanings towards Protestantism. The Patriarch 
accordingly sent Mar Athanasius as Metran, when a large 
number of Syrians flocked to him. The di.spnte which then oc- 
enrred between the followers of the two Metrans and in which 
tlie missionaries took the part of Mar Dionysius was settled 
finallj'in 1840 by the withdrawal of the missionaries from all 
connection with the Syrian church. Put the influence of their 
teaching remained behind : several Syrians joined the Church 
of England, while many others who were not prepared to go 
such lengths formed themselves into a party of reformers, and 
succeeded in getting a new bishop Mathew Athanasius conse¬ 
crated by tho Patriarch. Mar Dionysius refusing to give way, 
the two parties aime into conflict which was proti-acted for 
several years, w'hcn ihe Patriarch of Antioch hin’..self visited 
Cochin and Travancore in 1874 and presided over a synod at 
Mulanturntti. At this numerously attended meeting Mar 
Dion 3 'sius V was recognised as the proper Metropolitan of 
Malnnkara, and Mur Athanasius was condemned as a schismatic. 

This did not however mend mattera, as tho dispute was taken 
to the law courls of Travancore and Cochin by the parties. 

The protracted litigation which thus ensued w'as ultimately 
decided in favour of Mar Dionj’sius by the Travancore High 
Court in 1889 und the Cochin Chief Court in 1905. 

The main point at issue in the above litigation was who- 
ther consecration by the Patriarch of Antioch was essential to 
constitute a valid title to a bishopric over the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians. The decision having been in the aflBrmative, the 
Athanasian party formed a church of their own with Mar 
Athanasius as its supreme head. They hold that, as the Syrian 
church is as ancient and apostolic as any other, being founded 
by the Apostle St. Thomas, the Metropolitan of Malabar is its 
supreme head and as such does not need to be consecrated by 
my other dignitary. These scceders are called Reformed Syrians, 
or St. Thomas Syriatis; they themselves prefer the latter title. 
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CHAP. III. Beside.s tlie divisions of Christians mentioned above, there 
CHuSruNs.is a small community in Trichur and its neighbourhood which 
— is now known as Chaldean S 5 'rians. This sect arose out of the 

Syr'ilfw." split created amongst the Romo-Syrians of Trichur by the 
arrival of Bishop Melius in 1874. He wa.s sent to Cochin by 
the Chalde.an Patriarch of Babylon, who tliought that he had 
independent jurisdiction over the Chaldean Syrian church of Ma¬ 
labar. But this action was condemned, and the hi.shop’s title 
to the headship of the Trichur church repudiatetl, by tho Pope, 
whereupon ssver.al of the parishioners refused to acknowledge 
him as bishop. The majority of the community however con¬ 
tinued to follow his lead. They contended that their church, 
over since its foundation in 1810, Was under the Chaldean Po- 
xriarch of Babylon without having ever been in communion 
with Rome, while the seceders held that since the synod of 
Diampet they had always been in communion with Rome. This 
involved the two factions in a costly and protracted litigation, 
each claiming the right to the possession of the church and 
its properties, but the suit was eventually decided in favour of 
the Mellusan party. Long before this, however, Bishop Melius 
made his peace with Rome and left Cochin, w’hen his adherents 
chose as their bishop a n.ative priest, Anthony Kattanar, other¬ 
wise Icnown as Mar Abdeso, who is said to have visited Syria 
and Palestine and received ordination from the anti-Roman 
Patriarch of Babylon. This party has since begun to call 
themselves Chaldean Syrians, but tho Romo-Syrians are equally 
entitled to this appellation. At present they are under the 
sway of a Metropolitan ordained by the Patiiarch of Babylon 
who does not acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 

Protwtents. The Protestant missions began work in Cochin hot recently, 
and have not made much progress, the native Protestants of all 
denominations numbering less than 2,000, and even of these, 
many are sojonrnars from outside, especially Travancore. The 
Church Missionary Society began work first in Trichur in 1842 
and in Kunnaoikulam in 1854, the Ohnxch of England Zenana 
. Mission in Trichur in 1881 and the Leipzig Lutheran Mission 
in Chittui in 1882. Of-all the missions in Cochin, the Church 
Mission is the oldest and most important Each mission station 
is constituted into a district under the supervision of an European 
Missionary, and each district has its out-stations, Trichur having 
eleven aud Knnnamkulam nine. At first the missionary was iu 
charge of both paetoral and evangelistic work, but when the 
congregation began to increase in numbers, a native pastor was 
appointed to eaci district, and the Native Church was separated 
from the Mission district, the former being made over to the 
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Bishop of Ti’iivancove aud Cochin and the latttjr remaining under chai*. in. 
the missionaiy. The Mission maintains n number of vernacular, christuxs. 

Anglo-vernacular and industrial schools, which are doing good - 

work in tho State. 

The affaii-8 of every Syrian chnroh are managed by two or Cluu'cli 
more haikars, or wardens, periodicallj- elected from among the 
parishioners. They are the trustees of the church property, 
and, with the priest, exercise considerable powers in religious 
and social mattei's in the parish. Their bishops are called 
Metranx, and their priests Kattanars : they live on the income 
from church property and contvibiitions from the parishiunci's. 

The Jacobite bishops are generally nominated by their prede¬ 
cessors, and the priestly office is ofteu hereditarj’, descending 
by the vianmnklcattanam system. The Ijatin Christians and 
the Romo-Syrians nse the litmgy of the Church of Rome, the 
former using the Latin and the latter the Syriac language. 

The Clialdean Syrians also use the Roman liturgy with some 
points of difference in practice, such as the use of two kinds of 
consecrated oil in baptism, blessing the congregation in the mid¬ 
dle of the mass, etc. Both the Jacobite and Refonned Syrians 
use the Syriac liturgy of St. James, but a Malayalain transla¬ 
tion of it has now been generally adopted by the latter. The 
Jacobites say masses for the dea<l, invoke the Virgin Mary, 
venerate the cross and the relics of saints, observe .special fasts, 
prescribe auricular confession before mass, and at mass admini¬ 
ster the bread dipped in wine. These are the chief points on 
which the Reformed or St. Thomas Christians differ from 
them, and this refoinnation was due almost entirely to the in¬ 
fluence of Protestantism. The Syrian Christians observe the 
ordinary festivals of the church, the day of the patron saint of 
each church being celebrated with special pomp. 

• In their physical appearance and many of their general non^ni oha- 
characteristics, the Syrian Christians are very like the Nayam, 
but in some respects they differ from them. They have no 
objection, like the Nayars, to live in streets: in fact, they general¬ 
ly prefer it to living in houses standing in their own premises. 

Detached Christian houses are built on the same plan as those 
of Nayars, but exigencies of space do not admit of the same 
design in the case of houses built in streets. The males dress 
like the Nayars, but they shave their heads clean without leav¬ 
ing a taft or Jeudumi in the centre like the Nayars; nor do 
they wear ear-rings or bore their ears. They wear a small cross 
suspended from a string wound round the neck. The female 
.■r '• 2 G 
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CHAP. III. dress consists of a white jocket up to the waist, and a long piece 
Ca^^^jjs.of white cloth, with or without coloured borders, tied round the 
— waist with a number of fringes behind, but the end is not passed 
through the legs and tucked behind as in the case of Nayar 
women. They bore their ears in several places, and wear heavy 
ear-rings, and round their necks they wear necklaces of sorts 
and a tali consisting of 21 beads set in the form of a cross. 
Early marriage was the rule among the Syrians, but there has 
been considerable improvement in this respect in recent years. 
Even now, boys and girls are married before they aro twenty 
nnd fourteen respectively. Trade and agriculture are the chief 
occupations of the community, hut there is no branch of indus¬ 
try in the State iu which they do not take a conspicuous part. 

Bsrviv»i There are several survivals of Hindu customs among the 
° c>ut'^s. Syrian Christians, but with the spread of English education nnd 
increasing contact with European Christians they are gradually 
dying out. Among these surviTals may be mentioned caste 
prejudice which still lingers among them to some extent and 
prohibits among other things inter-marriage between certain 
sections, the observance of Onnm and Vishu festivals, the belief 
in astrology, omens, witchcraft and charms, the performance’ of 
ceremonies similar to thepumsavanam and annaprasaimvioi the 
Hindus, the tying of the tali as apart of the marriage ceremony 
and its removal on the death of the husband to indicate widow¬ 
hood, the observance of death pollution for ten or fifteen days, 
ending with ceremonies and feastings, and the performance of 
sradha, or auniversaiy ceremony, for the soul of the dead. 

Though the Syrian Christians have been living iu the 
aomon^°- mirist of Hindus and freely associating with them on this coast 
wto. for over fifteen centuries, it is remarkable that not one among 
them bears on Indian name. Biblical names are the only one.s 
^ borne by them, though time has woefully distorted most of 
them, so mnch so that some of them almost defy identification. 
Xavier, for instance, now appears in the form of Vhouri or CJieru, 
Jacob appears as ChaJdco, GJialcltappan or lyyahi, Job has be¬ 
come lyyti, Peter, Pattros, Pathu or Pathappm, Paul, Pciily'ot 
Pailoth, Zachariah, Cheriyan, Mathew, Mathai of Mathan, 
Epllriam, Aippwu, George, Vtrghese, Varied or VirH^ Titus, Jtti 
Afexander, Ohandy, and so on. In this respect the Syriaa 
Christians of Malabar stand alone: so fiur as I know, there is 
no other Christian community in the world that confines itself 
entirely to biblical names. ' 
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According to the Census of 1901, the Christians numbered chap. hi. 
198,239, and thus formed about 24 per cent, of the population of 
the State. Ten per cent, of the Christian population of the ““ 
Madras Presidency and seven per cent, of that of all India are of Christtan 
represented by Cochin Christians. The bulk of the Christians ‘****’‘' 
are Boman Catholics—90,142 Roino-Syrians and 79,221 Latin 
Catholics—while the Jacobite Syrians number only 17,408, ' 

Chaldeans 8,884, and Reformed Syrians 514. Of the 2,070 
Protestants, 1,939 belong to the Church of England, and of the 
total number of Christians, 55 are Europeans and 1,494 
Eurasians. 

The Muhammadans are not so numerous or influential in The Mu- 
Cochin as in British Malabar, just as Christians are not so 
merous and influential there as they are here. This is due to 
the fact that, while the Zamorin favoured the Muhammadans 
from very early times, his hereditary enemy the Raja of Cochiu 
always extended his favour to the Christians. The Muhamma¬ 
dans in the State number only 54,492, or 6'7 per cent, of the 
total population. They are scattered throughout the State, 
and are not found in large numbers in any one place, except in 
Cranganur, where they form 24 7 per cent, of the population. 

Like Christianity, Muhammadanism found its way 
Malabar at an early period of its history, but its exact origin, igm 
like'that of Christianity again, is involved in obscurity. 
tradition that ascribes it to Cheraman Perumal must, as has 
already been shown, be treated as apocryphal. From very 
early times there had been considerable trade between Arabia 
and Malabar, and it is therefore probable that the religion of 
the Prophet was introduced by Arab traders. As, according 
to the Arab merchant Sulaiman, who wrote with knowledge 
in 851 A. D., there were no Muhammadans here in his rime, 

Islam could have obtained a footing in Malabar only prior to 
the ninth century. The early Mubaramadans appear to have 
been the offspring of the union between the Arab traders who 
would naturally come without their women, and the women 
of the lower classes of the Hindus, and ss early Muhammadans 
were remarkable for their proselytising zeal, their ranks must 
have been swelled by conversions, chiefly from among low caste 
Hindus. Such conversions have continued to be made to the 
present day in British Malabar, but they are of very rare occur¬ 
rence in Cochin. Before the advent of the Portuguese they were 
a very prosperous community, as they enjoyed the monopoly of 
foreign trade with the Malabar States, but the Portuguese 
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CHAP. III. destroyedthismonopolyandcrippled their power. They however 
still continued to enjoy the favour of the Zamorin, who depended 

- on the Arab ships in all bis schemes of aggiundisement. During 

the Mysorean supremacy their ranks were considerably swelled 
by wholesale convereions, but since that period, Islam made 
no further progress in Cochin. 

Muhammaa- Of the Muhammadan population of Cochin, 80 per cent, 
^j^**** are Maj>pila8,* who are the descendants of the offspring of 
mixed unions or converts from the lower classes. These are the 
only Moslems indigenous to Cochin. The liavuitaus or Labbais, 
who are of similar origin, but belong to Tamil countries, form 
15 per cent, of the community, and are found chiefly in the 
. Chittcr Taluk. The remaining 5 i)er cent, are pure Muhamma¬ 

dan immigrants from the north, and consist mainly of Pattans, 
with a slight sprinkling of Shaiks, Sayyids, Mughals, Hussains, 
Xocchi Memons and Boras. All the Muhammadans in the 
State are Sunnis, excepting the Boras, of whom however 
there are only seven. Malayulam is the pai'ent tongue of the 
Mappilas, and Tamil that of the Labbais, while the rest speak 
Hindi or Hindustani. 


Like the native Christians but unlike the Hindus of this 
coast, the indigenous Muhammadans prefer to live in streets. 
Their dwellings are more or less like those of the native 
Christians, nnd present no special features of their own. 
The ordinary diess of the men is a white mundu with a 
purple border, or a mundu coloured orange or green, which, unlike 
that of the Hindus, is tied on the left. They ' also generally 
wear a small white skull cap. The women’s dress consists of a 
coloured mundu, usually dark blue, a white loose embroidered 
jacket and a scarf on the head. They wear a number of orna¬ 
ments—necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets and anklets. Besides 
distending the lobe of the ear, they bore about a dozen holes in 
its rims, and wear a ring in each. The men wear no oniaments 
except one or more elassus, or small cylinders made of silver or 
lead, which are attached to a string tied round the waist. Inside 
these cylinders are placed thin metal leaves inscribed with te.xts 
from the Korau or magic figures. As a rule, the men grow a 
beard, but shave their head clean. The Mappilas are generally a 
frugal and industrious people, and except a few here and there 


* Thor genanUy calJ^ /ofKziM Uappilaii, to dutiusuinb them froin' 
tjw native ChtUtUus, who aw locally kacma m Natrani (Na«x«o«| Mappilaii. 
Sbppila appears to have been a title conferred on them (fua ot maha, great, and 
jnffo.ohiW). V • 
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who ure substautial farmeis or landholdera, they are as a class chap. hi. 
poor. Several among them are petty onltivators or traders, butHA^MAmss. 

the majority are boatmen, fishermen and labourers of every- 

description. They are still very backward in point of education, 
and are hardly found in any of the literate walks of life, but 
they have none of that spirit of turbulence and fanaticism which 
has given an unenviable notoriety to their brethren in British 
Malabar. The prohibition of alcohol, which is enjoined by their 
religion, is very generally respected by them. 

The Mappila.s are very stiict in the observance of the five RcUgiou. 
important precepts of their religion, viz., the recital of the creed, 
the duty of alms, the five daily prayers, the liamzan fast, and 
the haj or pilgrimage to Mecca. They do not celebrate the 
Muharam, which is specially sacred only to the Shiahs, but they 
observe the ninth and tenth day.s of it. Their priest is known 
by the name of Kazi, who is the head of the Jamat or Friday 
mosque, and whose functions include the reading of the Friday 
sermon, the registmtiou of marriages, and arbitration in civil 
and religious matters. In the minor mosques, a Mulln, who 
can read, blit not necessarily undei-stand, Arabic, leads the 
services. The chief religious leader's arc the Tangals, who arc 
regarded as descended from Muhauied cr Ali, and are conse¬ 
quently looked upon with a high degree of veneration, but they 
are not as a class distinguished for their learning. The highest 
authority on religious subjects is the Mukhdum Tangol of Pon- 
nani, who is the head of the religious college there and confers 
the title of Musaliyar on those wlio have qualified themselves 
to interpret the Koran and the commentaries. As among the 
native Christians, there are some survivals of Hindu beliefs and 
customs among the Mappilas, such as the worship of the saints 
and the belief in magic and witchcraft, both of which are 
condemned by the Koran. 

The Jews are in some respects the most Interesting people the Jews. 
to the foreigners visiting Cochin. That a colony of the Chosen 
People should have existed and prospered for nearly two thou¬ 
sand years in the midst of a people so alien from them in race 
and religion is a phenomenon as interesting as it is unique. For 
centuries before the adventof the Portegueseinto Cochin, the Jews 
were strong in numbers and influence, but since the appearance 
of the former on the scene, they gradually began to decline in 
both. In the beginning of the nineteenth century Dr. Bucchanan 
estimated their strength at 16,000, but at present there are only 
1,137 Jews all told in the State, and successive censuses have 
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thb^ews steadily decreasing 

_ ’' in numbers. At one time they counted several wealthy men 

among them, and they enjoyed considerable influence in State 
councils, but they are now as a class for from being in afiluent 
circumstances, and their i)olitical influence has become u 
negligible quantity. 

Their firet According to their own account the Cochin Jews made their 
"in cS^in destruction of the second Temple 

of Jerusalem by the fiomans in 70 A. P. This account rests 
solely on tradition, and its authenticity is questioned by several 
competent writer's. There is however no inherent improbability 
in the account, as it is an admitted fact that the Jews began 
to visit this coast for commercial purposes as early as the time 
of Solomon and that they kept up this intercoiiise during the 
subsequent centuries. When the attack of Jerusalem by Pompey 
64 years before the Christian era, followed that by Titus 70 
year's tifter it and the bloody retribution inflicted by Hadrian 
on Judea in 136 A. D,, caused the great dispersion of the Jews, 
a number of them probably soirght an asylum from persecution 
in Malabar, which was made familiar to them by centuries of 
commercial intercourse. There is however no direct evidence 
in support of the conjecture and till such evidence is forth¬ 
coming, the date of the Jewish settlement in Cochin, like that 
of the introduction of Christianity, must be tr^ted as “ not 
proven It is however safe to surmise that the Jews first 
settled here in the early centuries of the Christian era and that 
their numbers were reinforced by fresh arrivals daring the 
subsequent centuries when with the spread of Christianity they 
were subjected to persecution more relentless than that of the 
Roman times. 

The Jews appear to have been well received in their adopt- 
ed country and to have enjeyed a degree of toleration to which 
they were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evident¬ 
ly attained a considerable measure of material prosperity, 'which 
is evidenced by the copper-plate charter granted to them by 
King Bhaskara Bavi '7arma, who is believed by some to have 
reigned at the end of the seventh century and by others in the 
thirteenth century. The charter conferred valuable privileges 
upon them, and rtused the head of the Jewish community virtu¬ 
ally to a position of equality with the Naduvazhi chiefs. These 
pti'vileges could not have bpen conferred upon them for no¬ 
thing, and it is probable that.they received them in return for 
substantial aid, which the hnancial genius of the stock of 
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Abraham enabled them to render to the rulers of the State, ohap. hi. 

especially in times of war. They continued in the enjoyment of J_ 

this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not 
only persecuted them but compelled them to leave their ancient 
settlement at Crangannr in 1665. Their compact colony thus 
became scattered, and they finally settled themselves in Mattnn- 
cheri, Ernakulam, Chennamangalam, Parar aud Mala. The 
Portuguese however continued to molest and plunder them till 
their power was overthrown by the Dutch in 1663. The latter 
and the Englisli who came after them conferred upon the Jews 
all the advantages of a kindly toleration and of frequent and 
friendly intercourse with their brethren in the west. But after 
their dispersion from Cranganur, they never regained their form¬ 
er position; on the other hand, their prosperity and importance 
have steadily declined. 

There are two classes of Jews in the State, the White and the White and 
Black. The former have preserved their racial purity and light 
complexion to a remarkable extent, while the latter are liardly 
distinguishable from the native Muhammadans. The Bl^k 
Jews claim that they were the first settlers on this coast, the 
White Jews being much later immigrants, and that the darkness 
of their complexion was due partly to the intermixture of native 
blood but chiefly to their long residence in the trupips. On the 
other hand, the White Jews assort that they were not only the 
first comers but also the only genuine Jews here, and that the 
Black Jew's are the descendants of the slaves purchased by them 
and then converted to Judaism and set free. These antagonis¬ 
tic views are tenaciously held by the two sides, and supported 
by arguments more or less plausible, while the several English 
and other writers w'ho have dealt with this subject are equally 
divided in their opinion. The question-is thus an unsettled one. 
and will probably have to remain so for all time. The antago¬ 
nism between the tw6 sections had been very acute for centuries 
and had even produced riots and disturbances, but they live in 
peace now, though their mutual relations cannot be said to be 
cordial. 

The Jews everywhere live in narrow streets, but their houses 
are generally roomy and well ventilated. The White Jews wear 
a long tunic, generally white, a waistcoat over it buttoned up 
to the neck, loose white trousers and a small skull cap, 
and the Black Jews dress themselves more or less like the Jonaka 
Mappilas, but some of them put on shirts when they go out. 

Both sections invariably use wooden sandals, and cultivate 
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THE j’ew 8 chiefl}' (listingnis}i tjjcm from 

_ other sectiofls of the population. Their women wear bright 

coloured mundus, coloured loose jackets and wooden sandals. 
They put on a scarf over their heads when they are out of doors. 
In their religious observances the local Jew.s are as scvupnlous 
as their brethren elsewhere. They observe the Sabbath and 
their religious feasts and fasts with great strictness and regu¬ 
larity, and practise the rite of circumcision on the eighth day 
after hirtli, when the child is also named. They generally marry 
young, the usual age being twenty in the case of boys and 
^urteen in that of girls. Polygamy, though not prohibited, is 
seldom practised. Divorce is easy, and can be eflfocted by mak¬ 
ing good the amount specified in tho marriage deed. 'I’heir 
home language is hfalayalam, and only a few among them uuder- 
stand Hebrew, their liturgical language. Though most of the 
men and women can read and write, higher education has made 
but little progress nmong them. Only a very few of them are 
in well-to-do circumstances, but extreme poverty is very rare 
among them. A few among them are land-owners and cultiva¬ 
tors, but the majority are petty tiuders. The peculiar financial 
genius of the race is conspicnou.s by its absence in the latter- 
day Jews of Cochin : there are no bankers, mone 3 ’-lender.s or 
pawn-brokers among them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


iVauiClTiTriiAl. HTATISTICH : Arablo liiudit —Kilftiiu—rAtAmbos—Uuft<i- 
NiKncdlAndK—^P aDDY CULTIVATION : Double crop landx—Single crop landH— 

Kolo lauds—Kuri, puli and chal lands—Fugitive cultivation—Rotation crops— 

I’ARAMRA CULTIVATION: The ooooannt pnlm—The aroca palm -Jack and 
mango trees—Other frnit trees—Pktntein—Other vegetables—Edible roots— 

Spices And condinionts—Speci.il products— Coffee —Tea—Rubber—I hrioaTION : 

Chittur irrigation works—Other irrigation works—Possible irrigation projects— 

ECONOMIC CONDITION : Condition of the agricultural population—Agricultural ' 
methods aud conditions—Agricultural improvements. 

A T*T' arable lands in the State are broadly divided into two aobiccd- 
cl.nsse.s —Xilanm and Paramhas. The former are lands tistics. 
adapted for the cultivation of paddy and used nlaosl entirely for 
that purpose, while all other cultivable lands are called paramhas. lands. 
The extent of each class of l.nnd under occupation at the close 
of 1908, is given talukwar in tbe subjoined statement:— 


Taluks 

Assigned lands in acres 

Unoosiged 

Kilam 1 

1 Pammba | 

Total 

1 lAiia in 

acres. 

Coebin-Kanarannor 

81,000 

41,318 

72,818 

1 

1.G13 

Oranganur 

2,010 

0..551 

9,407 

M* 

Mukuudapuram 

54,389 

07,301 

1,31,540 

9.317 

Triohur 

1 48,880 

45,395 

os.asi 

1.470 

TalapilU 

40,529 1 

08,303 

1,08,781 

4,849 

Chittur 

28,074 ' 

1 

45,719 

73,79.8 

145 

ToUl 

3,05,794 1 

3,74.181 1 

4.79,975 j 

16,908 


into one-crop, two-crop and three-crop lands (omppu, iruppu and 
fnuppu), according to tbe nuniber of paddy crops that can be 
raised in them. The three crops that are successively raised 
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CHAP. IV, on thrce-crop lands are called virufipu, mundtdan andpunja, but 
TOBAL^STA- Ja^ds of this description are extremelj’ rare. Double crop lands 
XI8TIC3. jjpg more common and form abcnt a third of the extent of 
nilains. 'J'lie crops raised in these are vituppu and mmdaknn. 
Single crop lauds foim the major extent of nilamsj and one or 
another of these, three crops is raised in them according to the 
season in which alone the land can bo cultivated. As will be 
shown below, some lands can he cultivated only in the south¬ 
west, and some others in the north-east monsoon, while the 
rest can bo cultivated only in the dry season. 

ParamlM. About a fourth of the extent of parambas is exclusively 
devoted to the cultivation of the cocoanut and avecannt palms, 
both of which are taxable trees, while in the rest fmit trees and 
vegetables are grown. A portion of the latter area however in 
the laterite plains is reserved for the cultivation of certain cere¬ 
als and pulses in rotalion. Almost the whole area in the sandy 
tracts and small patches all over the laterite regions are devoted 
to the growth of cocoanut and areca. 

OnftMipicd Only about three and a half per cent, of arable lands remain 
unassigned, but of this a considerable area coneists of uncultivable 
r hills, rocks and lantana jungles. As they are inteimingled with 
cultivated parambas, they have been brought wnthin the scope 
■ of the revenue survey to avoid the heavy outlay that would he 
• required for demarcating them separately. There is thus hardly 
any room for the extension of cultivation in Cochin. Intensive 
cultivation of nilaras and the raising of more v.oluable crops in 
parambas are the directions to be. sought for increasing the 
agricultural wealth of the State. 

Paddy Paddy is in an almost exclusive sense the staple crop of tho 
T/ox."^ State, as no other food grains are cultivated here to any appre¬ 
ciable extent, and the whole population subsists on rice. Several 
varieties of iiaddy are gi'own, and its cultivation is carried on in 
different parts with some variety of detail in its methods. 
The nature of the harvest depends u£K>n the quantity and sea- 
Eonableness of the i-ainfall, and it is only in the Chittur Taluk, 
where the raiufdll is not so copious as elsewhere, that irrigation 
works are coustructed on any large scale to supply the deffeien- 
cies of nature. 

The most valuable and the most sought after lands are those 
known as double crop nilams.i They are found mostly in the 
valleys in the eastern half of the-laterite .regions mid in the 
Chittor Taluk. The cidti'vat]on''of the 6rst crop begins about 
the beginning of May when the soil is moistened by the thunder 
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showers that precede the monsoon. Tlie soil is then well ploughed 
and levelled, and the seed is sown broadcast just before or after 
the outbreak of the monsoon. The crop is harvested early or late 
in September according to the variety of seed sown. This crop 
is usually known as the Kanni crop, as it is generally reaped in 
that month, while the second crop, which is reaped inMakaram 
f Ja>uiary-Fobruairy), is similarly known as the Maliuram crop. 
For the second crop the land is prepared as soon as the Kanni 
crop is harvested. The land is better manured' now tlian for 
the first crop, and instead of sowing, seedlings I'aised in nurseries 
are transplanted early in October. The two crops thus depend 
on the copiousness and even distribution of the rains of the 
south-west and north-east monsoons respectively. If the rain¬ 
fall is excessive, especially during the south-west monsoon, 
the first crop is liable to be destroyed by Hood, while the failure 
of the north-east monsoon tends to dry up the second crop. The 
double crop lands generally lie fallow between January and May, 
but in patches here and there a third crop puticha is )'aised 
by means of artificial irrigation from wells or rivers. Not only 
is the cost of cultivation very high in this cose, but the raising of 
a third crop tends to exhaust the soil. This crop is raised not so 
much for profit as for giving work to the agricultural labourer. 

The cultivation of single crop lands, unlike that of double 
crop ones, presents considerable variety of features. Some lands, 
on account of their situation, are liable to drought during the 
interval between the two monsoons, while some others, owing 
to their situation on a much lower level, are subject to frequent 
inundations during the south-west monsoon. Only one crop 
can be raised in both kinds of lands, a Kanni crop in the 
former, which is known as viruppn lands, and a Makaratn crop 
in the latter or mundakan landsl The time of sowing and 
reaping and the modes of cultivatidn are the same as in the case 
of the corresponding crops in double crop lands. Another class 
of single crop land is known as kuttadan. These are lands 
which, owing to thoir clayey soil or low situation, are water¬ 
logged as soon as the monsoon bursts, and on which therefore 
one long crop, called vailattnr or' kuttadan, takes the place of 
the usual two. In this case the'seeds are sown broadcast in 
April, and the harvest is reaped in January, Besides these, 
there are two important classes of single crop lands which re¬ 
quire separate treatment—the hole lands of the Trichur, Mukun- 
^puram and Talapilli Taluks, and'the karl,puli and chal lands 
of Coebin-Kanayannur and Crangauur. The only feature 
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CHAP. IV. commou to the two clasees is tliut neither rei]uircs ploughing or 
Paddy ■ , 

coLTivA- raauiinng. 

tion. Xhc hole lands are in fact the frvsh-water Jakes described 

Koie Imis. elsewhere,* and form one of the most valuable assets of the 
State. The most important of these is the Eimiuakkal-Trichur 
lake, which is over 10,000 acres in extent and of which nearly 
1,500 acies belong to British Malabar «nd the rest to Cochin. 
This lake, fays Mr. Logan, “ deser\'es notice, if only for the sin¬ 
gular struggle of human industry against the forces of nature 
which the cultivation of its bed demands. From the subsidence 
of the floods of one year to the commencement of the following 
rains the space of time is barely sufficient for the gamering of a 
crop. At the close of the rains the water in the lake, which is 
protected from tidal influences by a itioaonry dam at Enamak- 
kal, is drained off by ceaseless labour day and night with Persian 
wheels aided not nnfrequently now-a-days by ijateiit pumps 
driven by imrtable steam-engines, whose tires glow weirdly 
across the waste of waters on dark nights, while tlie incessant 
throb and rattle of the engines and machinery strive hard to 
dispel any illusions. Every foot of ground that can be thus 
reclaimed is protected by fences of wattle and mud and is planted 
up with well-grown rice seedlings. Spaces are left between the 
fields, and into these ebann^^ the water drawn from the fields 
■ is poured, so that boats hav% td be employed for visiting the 

different fields, the dry beds of which lie some three or four feet 
below the level of the water in the canals. In the dry weather 
the lake presents a magnificent level green e.xpanse of the most 
luxuriant growing rice, the pleosont effect of which to the eye 
is heightened by contrast with the snowy plumage of the innu- . 
merablc cranes and other aquatic birds wliich here revel in a 
continual feast. Witli the early thunder harbiugora of the 
south-west monsoon in April recommences the struggle with 
the slowly but steadily rising flood. Ivumborless Persian wheels . 
bristle in tlieir bamboo frnme-woiks for the contest with the , 
threatening floods, and os the season advances thoussnds of tho 
population, many of them good caste Nayar women, arc perched 
high above the scene on these machines, continuing the day and 
night struggle with the rising floods for the prcsei-vation of their • 
rilwning crops. The bulw,nrk 8 of the fields are frequently 
breached and the uuuintured crop drowned. Often a large area 
has to bn i-oupod by simply hcadiDg the stalks from boats ^ but,, 
a$ a rple, an enerurously ricli ^crop rewa^ this remarkable . 

'660 pp. two, onto. ■ ' -. y,/ » 
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industry * The Muriyad lake iu Mukundapuvam and Ihc (;hap. iv. 
Kattakampal lake in Talapilli are cultivated in the sauio Paddy 
uiunner, but they are of much smaller extent. . tios\ 

lutri, puli and c/tuflauds are the swamps between the 
sandy ridges and the shallow portions of the back-waters bor-and clinl 
dering on cocoanut plantations, which arc used for paddy cultiva- 
tiou in Cochin-Kanuyannur, Cmnganur and Mukuudapuraiu. 

The soil contains a good deal of saline matter and the lands are 
subject to the influx of salt water. Crops can therefore be 
i-aised in them only during the south-west moasoou, when the 
])repouderance of fresh water minimises the influence of the 
saliue matter in the soil. All salt water is first dmined off from 
the land, and bunds are put up to prevent its further iugiess. 

The earth is then dug up with long-handled country spades and 
arranged in heaps about a foot in height and five feet in circum¬ 
ference. The seed is somr on the heaps a little before the mon¬ 
soon sets in, nnd when the seedlings are about si-x inches high, 
tire heaps are dug up and the w’hole field levelled. The paddy 
grown in these lands is known as jiolkaU, and is larger-sized 
than any other variety grown in Cochin. It takes a long time 
to mature, and the crop can genenilly be harvested only in 
October. If tlie crop is not damaged by the ingress of salt 
water, or abiiurmal monsoon inundations, as is often the case, 
an iibnndnnt harvest may be relied upon, as the soil is rich iu 
alluvium. Ko ploughing or manuring is requirud, and llio cost 
of cultivation is comparatively low’. The dial lands arc but 
shallow patches of back-water bordering the main laud. They 
arc cultivated iu the same manner, but their situation reiidei's 
them more liable to ba destroyed by inundations. 

MuJait and peruvaka are the chief fugitive crops iai.sed iu KuKiUrcculu 
Cochin. The former i.s gmwn on the low hills W'diich are 
common iu the Taluks of Mukuudapuram, Trichur and Tala- 
ptlli. The ground is tilled a dozen times between October and 
April, and when the pre-monsoon showere begin to moisten tlie 
land, the seed mixed with ashes and cow dung is sown broiulcast. 

The crop is harvested in Seiitember, and if the luousoon rains 
are abundant, the crop is generally good. If sufficient moisture 
is left in the ground after the harvest, a crop of gingelly Or 
horse gram is raised in it, and the laud is then allowed to lie 
fallow for two or more years according to tlie quality of the 
soil. Peru uaA’a, or hill rice, is grown on patches of forest-clad 

^ The Ualahar District Manual, p. 16. Tho use of atoiMn pumps for baliug 
oal water bar boMfuc more uaivotsal siuco’ Mr. LAguu's tlmo. 
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CHAP. IV. hills in rotation. The patches are cleared of all jungle growth 
craTivA- burnt, and the seed is sown in April and the crop reaped 
TiON. in September. Owing to the richness of the virgin soil, th'e 
harvest, if properly weeded and effectively protected from wild 
animals, is generally abundant. This fonu of cultivation, once 
so common, is now practically prohibited owing to its ruinou.s 
effects upon forest growth. 

RuUUuii The farmers here have a fair idea of the advantage of a 
■"P*' rotation of crops. After the harvest is reaped in viodaii and 
single crop poddy lands, and if sufficient moisture is left in the 
soil, a second crop is raised in them in many places as a rota¬ 
tion crop, which is generally some other cereal, pulse or oil-seed. 
This second crop actually improves the land by increasing the 
supply of available nitrogen in the soil. Among the cereals so 
raised are chuma {Panicum miliaccum), which is cultivated in 
several parts of the laterite regions and which forms the food of 
the poor in some peurts during certain months and of the rich ou 
fast days, and cholam {Sorghum vulgarc) and kamhu 
seium typhoidium), cultivation of the last two being almost con¬ 
fined to the Cbittur Taluk. Among the pulses, horse gram and 
dal {Cajanus Indicut) are the only ones that are grown to any 
appreciable extent, and among oil-seeds are gingelly aoid ground¬ 
nut. Ground-nut cultivation was introduced only recently, but 
it is steadily increasing especially in the Cbittur Taluk, while 
gingelly is grown here and there in most parts of the State e.K- 
cept the sea-board. 

Pabamba Of paramba industries, the most extensive and the most 
Tiox. valuable is the cultivation of the cocoannt palm. .As the price 
Throwa cocoanut has risen immensely in recent years, its cultivation 
jiut p«to. has become very profitable and is rapidly increasing. In the 
alluvial sandy tracts especially, paddy flats are being converted 
into cocoanut plantations. The area under cocoanut now is 
roughly 50,000 acres, and the number of trees counted by the 
Settlement department exceeds twenty-nine lakhs. The products 
of this tree are the chief articles of export from the State : the 
value of cocoanut oil, copra, coir-yarn, matting, rope and poonac 
exported in 1909 from the port of British Cochin (one-half of 
which may be pat down as the produce of the State) amounted 
to 220 lakhs of rupees. In .the sandy tracts where cocoanut 
cultivation is easy and inexpensive, the tree is planted in every 
available acre of paramba, while in the laterite regions where 
the cultivation is more difficult.and expensive, it is generally 
planted on the banks of rivers aud streams and ou the lower. ^ 
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slop€R of the hills that siuTOand paddy flats. Fully matured chap. iv. 
nuts from middle-aged trees are selected for propagation. They CTtTtvA^ 
are first dried in the sun for a week and then soaked in water 
for about a fortnight, after which they are put down in rich 
soil with the tops showing above ground. The nut« begin to 
sprout in about three months, and the seedlings are planted 
out within a j’ear in small pits in alluvial soil and in much larger 
ones in latcrite parambas. Tire trees should be planted at least 
thirty feet apart, or about sixty to an acre ; but over-planting 
being only too common in Cochin, as many as a himdred 
trees are often found in an acre. The plants are watered every¬ 
where in the hot weather for the first three years, after which 
watering is not necessary in sandy soil. All that is required 
thereafter is to stir up the soil throughout the paramba twice a 
year and to dig a shallow trench round each tree during the 
monsoon and fill it up with manure. In laterite soil watering is 
not essential after three years, but a good crop cannot be had 
without it. The time required for a cocoanut tree to bear depends 
on the species of the tree—there are several w'ell known varieties 
—and the nature of the soil on which it is planted. One species 
begins to bear in two years, but the average time required is 
eight years in alluvial and ten in laterite soils. The tree bears 
vigorously for al>ont thirty years and then begins to decline. 

The average annual yield of a tree in saiidy soil is about forty, 
the price of which now exceeds two rupees, but good trees 
yield over a hundred. The u-ses to which the products of the 
cocoanut tree are put are innumerable. The kernel, when dried, 
becomes the copra of condmerce, from which cocoanut oil is 
extracted, and the cake or poonac is good cattle fodder and an 
excellent manure. The kernel is also largely made use of in 
making Indian curries and puddings. Out of the fibre in the 
husk are made coir, ropes of all sizes, mattings Mid rugs. The 
shell and the stem of the leaves are extensively used as fuel, 
the leaves for thatching, and the trunk for house building. 

When the nut is only half ripe, it is full of a liquid which makes 
a delicious and refreshing drink. Further, the tree is tapped for 
toddy, and from the toddy jaggery is prepared and arrack distil¬ 
led. The cocoanut tree has many enemies, the‘chief of which 
are rats, toddy cats and a species of beetle called chellu. The 
first two damage tender nuts by gnawing holes in them : they 
are generally kept away by plaited cocoanut leaves or thorns 
bound round the trunk of the trees. The cliellu devoure the 
leaves, bit by bit, while certain worms destroy the roots and 
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Vahamha frimk. Quite recently, a niyptei-ions palm dis. 

cuLTiVA. ense bus made its api)earance iu North Travancore not far from 
Cochin: its nature is now l)ein{,' invcstigntcil by experts. It 
appears to be a contagious disease, and destroys cocoannt plan- 
tations wholesale.* 

The arfRft The ne.xt most iniportont pai'ainha industry is the cnlti- 
votion of the areca ])alin. It is {jrown in the same localities as 
the eocoanut, and the process is almost the same. In the a), 
luvial titicts it isf'rown in cocmmil plantations (piito as a minor 
produce; vej-y little, eaie is taken of it, and the yield is inconsi¬ 
derable. In the laterite regions however o-Ktensivc plots of 
pamnibas are devoted e.KcIusively to the reariii" of this palm. 
It )Wjuires and receives more waN-rino and mamivino than tlje 
cocoannt palno. Neglect in watering often destwivs the areca 
palm, while it affects only tho yield of tlio latter. In a fairly 
good plantation, the average annual yield of a tree is over 200 
nuts worth about four annas, and as five to six hundred trees 
can be planted in an acre, it is obvious that areca cultivation is 
a vciy profitable undertaking. The approximate area under 
areca is 10,000 acres, and the trees coiinted by the Settlement 
department numbered .*>4 lakhs, of which over 114 lakhs are in 
the Taluks of TalapilH and Mukundapuraui. The areca palm 
is sometimes attacked by a mysterious disease. locally known as 
makafi, which at times destroys the crops wholesale, as it did 
last year especially in the TalapilH Taluk. No preventive 
measures have yet been suggested, the nature of the disease still 
awaiting investigation. 

Jack and Jack and mango trees are extensively grown in the gardens 
fflAUKo to dwelling honscs and in cocoemut and arecanut htprs, 

but gardens exclusively devoted to their growth we almost 
unknown. They grow best in clayey soils; their growth is stunted 
and poor ou sand. The mango tree rerpiires very little care, but 
the jack I'equires careful nursing for the first two or three years. ^ 
Both come into bearing in about eight yeajrs, and bear itr fulU 
vigour (or nearly a hundred years. The jack yields on an 
average forty fruits a year worth about four rupees where there, 
is a good maiket for the same, while the yield of the mango . 
tree is capricious. The timber of the jack tree is valuable and * 
is largely used in house building and cabinet making. It is 

*' Ls tbe (AiStnr Taluk the paknyra palm is largely grown and takes the 
place of the aoeeanut The toddy, jaggety and anaek used there are the . 
pcn^Ooo.'oi the pohuyta.' ^The eoKivation of this pabn doea not require the enre 
and ntta&tioB that the ooooanut and aneoe demand. It takes about 90 yean to y 
come into beftring.".* ' ' 
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close grained and lends itself to good polish. Tho heart of the 
■ wood when freshly cot has a beautiful yellow colour, but long cultiva- 
exposure darkens it into a mahoganj' hue. The timber of the 
mango tree is good only for making boats, tea-chests, etc. * 

Among the other fruit trees grown here the most important Other trait 
is the bread-fruit (Artoca7-/>u9 incUifolia), which is both delicious 
and nourishing. But it is not grown to any considerable extent. 

If copiously watered, it begins to bear in five years and to yield 
three crops in ten, but if not properly watered, the growth and 
the crop are poor. The cashew-nut tree {Anacardiitm occidentale) 
was brought to this coast by Cabral from South America. In 
recent years people have begun to grow this tree extensively for 
fuel in parambas whose elevation is too high for well irrigation. 

•The rearing of the tree costs but little labour or money except 
that the young tree has to be protected from cattle for the first 
three or four years. The fruit consists of a red or yellow fleshy 
peduncle with a hard nut attached to it. The kernel of the nut 
is used in several culinary preparations, while the peduncle allays 
the hunger and thirst of the poorer classes. Among the fruit 
trees that are grown here and there in the premises of dwelling 
houses are the tamarind, drum-stick, Malay apple (Eugenia ma- 
lacceusis), wse n,Y)p]e (Eugenia jamboii) and pine-apple (Pandanus 
odoratisaimris), citron, puraplemose and pomogiunate. The 
cultivation of lime trees is almost confined to the Chittnr 
Taluk. 

Several varieties of plantain are grown largely in the Pi*ntain. 
compounds attached to home and farmsteads. Except in the case 
of one variety called nentra, their cultivation is quite easy and 
inexpensive. No watering or manuring is needed, and the fruits 
come to maturity in about eighteen months after the shoot is 
planted out. The value of a bunch of plantain is one to six annas 
according to its size and quality. The banana, or nentra, plantain 
requires copious watering and manuring, and is therefore plant¬ 
ed in low parambas or in nilams used as nurseries for paddy. 

The shoot is generally planted out about the end of October, 
and, if it is pi-operly tended, the fruit comes to maturity and 
becomes fit for use in about ten or eleven months. Banana 
cultivation is very profitable, but it requires constant care and 
vigilant attention. An acre of banana plantation brings in a net 
profit of Rs. 100 to 150. 

Several kinds of vegetables are grown in parambas daring Other vege. 
the rainy season, and in single crop lands and on river slopes 


* Grafted mango treog are exotice ot recent introduction. 
. is now steadilj' increasing.' 


Its cultiration 
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CHAP. rv. during the hot senson. The chief of these are the brinjal or 
CTLTrvA* egg-plant (Solamim melongena), lady’s finger {Hihiscm esciilen- 
TioN. tjis) the bitter gourd (A/ojMOJ-dico c/i^rawria), the snake gourd 
{Trichosanilus diceca), cucumber (C'i/cmhiis saiivus), pumpkin 
{Cucurhita pepo and 0. Mascchm) and water melon f C’mchwm 
eolocintJmvi). Except on river slopes, these can be grown in 
the hot season only with the aid of artificial irrigation. Some 
attempts were mode in recent years to gi-ow English vegetables 
here, but the result was anything but encouraging. 

Edible root*. Edible roots of several varieties are cultivated, of wliich the 
most favourite one among the Malayalis is c/iena or elephant 
yam (Arum rampaiiulatinn). The cultivation of tapioca {Murripot 
iililisaima) was but recently introduced; as it is found to be a 
profitable industry, it is i-apidly spreading. Among other roots 
which are usually grown are chembu {Caladium esculenturu), 
kurha {Laveiidula caruosa), kachil (Diofcorea alata), arrow root 
(Curctimu avgustifoKa) and sweet potato (ConvohuUia batatas)- 
SpiMt And Pepper was once indigenous to Cochin and was extensively 
condiment*. but its cultivation is now neglected. Pepper vines are 

found scattered in gardens, where they are trained on jack and 
mango trees, but regular plantations are almost unknown. The 
nutmeg grows well in clayey soil, but its cultivation is almost 
confined to the banks of the Alwaye river. The plant requires 
very careful nursing, and begins to bear only in about fifteen 
years, which probably accounts for the neglect of an otherwise 
profitable industry. Cardamom grows wild in some of the 
forests, but it is not regularly cultivated, as it is in Travancore. 
The average annual yield is only about 2,000 lb. Betel is 
largely grown in all the Taluks, the finest in the sandy tracts 
and the most spicy in the Chittur Taluk. The vine is usiwlly 
trained on artificial standards, e-veept on the sea-board, where it 
is generally tinined on the stems of cocoanut and areca palms. 
Ginger, turmeric and chillies are important bye-products of 
• Cochin gardens, but they are not cultivated as extensively as 
could be desired. The cultivation of cumin seed, coriander, 
mustard, fenuglreek, onion and garlic, which are among the 
spices usually employed to give flavour to native curries, is 
altogether unknown in the State. 

Special pro. The cultivation of coffee was introduced into Cochin by the 
^flee. -I^hch in the first half of the eighteenth century, bnt it was not 
then grown to any large extent. The first systematic attempt 
to estivate it was made in 1838, when a few coffee plantations 
were opened by European capitalists on the banks of the Alwaye 
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and Chalakudi rivers, but these were for some reason or other chap. iv. 
abandoned in a few years. Between ISG2 and 1870, over 8,000 
acres of land on the NelHampati plateau were assigned for tion. 
coffee cultivation, when eighteen plantations were opened by 
European planters and one by a native. The area actually 
planted up w'as only about 3,300 acres. Of the two species of 
coffee, Arabian and Liberian, the whole area was devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the cultivation of the former. The labour employed 
is almost entirely foreign. The average number of men employ¬ 
ed during the working season is about a thousand, and the 
average annual yield nearly a million pounds. The plantations 
were in their most flourishing condition in the eighties of the 
last century, but towards the end of the century the large 
increase in the output of Brazilian coffee drove down the price 
of the article to about one-half of what it was, since which the 
estates began to decline. With the exception of thi'ce or four, 
they are now in a neglected condition, and may probably bo 
abandoned nt no distant date. The Government realises from 
the estates an annual income of a little over lls. 12,000 on 
account of quit rent, which is levied at the rate of a rupee and 
a half per acre. 

In the eighties tea began to be grown in four of the coffee Ta*. 
estates, and over sixty acres were planted with it. But the 
industry did not make further progress owing probably to the 
heavy outlay required on machinery and buildings for the 
manufacture of tea. These tea gardens have been practically 
abandoned in recent years. 

The cultivation of rubber has recently begun to receive Rubber, 
considerable attention. The first plantation was opened up in 
the Falapilli forests in 1905, which was followed by that in 
Yellanikara in Trichur. The plants in both the estates appear¬ 
ed to grow remarkably well, especially in the former, where the 
trees are reported to have attained the best growth yet on re¬ 
cord in the east. Encouraged by these satisfactory reports, the 
Darbar decided to lease more forest lands, which have no capital 
value, for the cultivation of rubber, and accordingly notified 
for sale about 5,500 acres in Falapilli and 10,000 acres in the 
Sholayar valley. Nearly 5,000 acres in Falapilli were bought up 
by planters in 1909 for a sum of 1‘8 lakhs of rupees, and a begin¬ 
ning has since been made to open up the Sholayar valley, where 
an Sissignment of 1,250 acres was recently ma>de. The total area 
already assigned is nearly 7,200 acres, of which 3,735 have been 
fully planted up. The trees planted in 1905 began to bo tapped in 
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CHAP.' IV. the second half of 1‘J09, the outturn being <K) lb. per acre. Of 
CUDTIVA- varieties of rubber, the one grown in these estates is 

TiON. that known ns paia rubber. All these estates are owned by 
Europeans, and no n.ative capitalists have come forward yet to 
take part in this enterprise, althougli some native land-holdeis 
have begun to plant small plots in the plains with rubber. 

IRRIGA- Owing to the abundance and regularity of reinfal! in the 

Tio.v. State, the necessity for irrigation works on any large scale has 
not been felt here, e.vcept in the Taluk of Chittur where, rain¬ 
fall being much less copious, it was found necessary sever-al 
decades ago to construct irrigation works to supplerrrent the 
natural supply of water. In the other parts of tbo Ktute all 
that was found necessary was to put up rJiiras, or eiubank- 
mciits, for the storage of rain rrater or for the prevention of the 
ingress of salt water. 

Chittur irri- The irrigation works at Clrittur owe their origin to General 
giuionworkii.QyjipQ^ found by liis barometrical observations in the forties 
of tlie last century that the river there had a fall of aborrt 200 feet 
between the eastern and western frontier and that it formed there¬ 
fore an excellent basis for irrigation operations. On his suggestion 
the D.rrbar started the construction of an anicut at Mulattara 
in 1849, together with the necessary canals for the distribution 
of water. The system, os originally designed, was however so 
faulty that the work had to be re-done partially or wholly more 
than once, so that it got into regtilar working order only about 
twenty-five yoare ago. A few years after the Mulattara works 
were started, Tottil Pitchu Iyer, an enterprising Brahman 
from Coimbatore, constructed a small anicut at Nurni. This 
auicut was however acquired by tlie Government in 1858, when 
Pitchu Iyer began the construction of a larger anicut higher 
up the stream at Tembaramadakku. A similar anicut was 
constructed still higher up at Kunnonkattupati by another 
enterprising . land-holder, Kittu Pillai by name, a few years 
subsequently. Both these anicuts, together with the main and 
subsidiary canals connected with them, were acquired by the 
Gkjvemment within the last few years, so that all the irrigation 
works in Chittur, except a few minor ones, are now the proper¬ 
ty of Government. The area served by these irrigation works 
is nearly eighteen thousand acres in round numbers, and the 
length of the main and branch channels 53 and 76 nailes respec¬ 
tively. There are also several reservoirs in the Taluk for the 
storage of water where natural facilities exist for the same. 
Nine small irtigatioa systems aro still owned by private indi¬ 
viduals : Wiey irrigitte l^tween them 2,000 acres of land. 
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Except a small anicut at Kullai across tlie Viyyur river chai*. iv. 
which serves to irrigate a few hundred acres, there are no Irrioa- 
irrigatiou works like those of Chittur in any other part of 
the State. In the tiucts boi-dering the back-watere there are Otbw irri- 
several artificial embankments, called pulinchiratf, to prevent'*“^'°“"^°‘^'**' 
the inrush of salt w’ater. In the absence of such embankments 
it is not possible to bring the major portion of nilams in the 
sandy tracts under cultivation. The largest and most costly 
of these is the Enamakkal dam, which was constructed and is 
maintained jointly by the British and Cochin Governments. 

In the laterite regions similar bunds are put up, where natural 
facilities exist for it, for the storage of water, by means of which 
thousands of acres of waste lands have been converted into 
single crop nilams. Temporary bunds are also put up annually 
across jungle streams in several places where the water supply 
is insufficient for the second crop. The supply is eked out by 
percolation or by baling out the water held up by these bunds. 

There is a general impression that the copious rainfall of Poiaibic irri 
this coast renders costly irrigation works unnecessary. This 
might have been true in the times of our grandfathers, when 
the State was sparsely peopled, but now that the pressure of 
population on the soil is become extremely hard, the aid of 
ai-tihcial irrigation for increased production is becoming increas¬ 
ingly imperative. The Chalakudi, the Manali, the Eorumali, 
and other rivers, especially the first, are both in water supply 
and land level appear to be excellent bases for important irri¬ 
gation works. If works on a large scale are undertaken there, 
there is every prospect of large areas of waste lands being con¬ 
verted into single crop nilams and thousands of acres of single 
crop nilams into double crop ones. 

The agricultural population consists of landlords, cultivating Ecokomio 
and non-cultivating tenants, farm labourers, growers of special oonditiqm. 
products and cattle breeders, who form one-half of the total Condition ot 
population of the State. Exact statistics are not available for 
a comparison of the present with the former condition of these i*tion. 
classes, or for ascertaining whether the State's production of 
food keeps pace with the growth of population. There is how¬ 
ever one outstanding fact that goes to show that the condition 
of the jrgricultural classes has considerably improved during the 
last fifty or sixty years, though it is still far from being one of 
prosperity and contentment. On a rough calculation, the cost 
of Jiving has during this period increased only by about 150 per 
cent., but the price of the chief agricultural products, paddy and 
cocoanut, has risen by 200 and 300 per cent, respectively. The 
great majority of small farmers and a considerable minority of 
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CHAP. IV. the labourers are now clothed better, live in better houses and 

(»KDma<. have gcneially a greater command of the necessaries of life, 
— though the margin between bear sustenance and want is still 
a narrow one. The bulk of the agricultural labourers are eman¬ 
cipated serfs, who are still paid in kind and at the same old intes. 
Their condition os a class cannot be said to have improved to 
any appreciable extent, though individuals among them have, 
by obtaining employment in plantations and gardens, begun to 
earn better wages in recent year's. Large holders of private 
and Government lands ought to have, and some of them really 
have, benefited largely during the last half century by the 
good government of the State and the marked increase in the 
price of agricultural produce. But a good many of them have 
by their indolence, improvidence and litigation brought them¬ 
selves within the grip of the money-lender : their estates ai'e 
heavily encumbered, and the dismemberment thereof is in more 
or less rapid progress. The class that has prospered most in 
recent years are the substantial tenants, who hold lands on 
Kanam and Verumpattam under the Sirkar or private Janmis. 
They sub-let their holdings to cultivating under-tenants and 
take to occupations other than agricultural,, especially govern¬ 
ment service and the learned professions, to enhance their 
income. They now occupy a position somewhat similar to 
that of the upper middle classes in England, the most advanced 
section of the community intellectually and morally. 

Agricultural . As almost all cultivable lands have already been occupied, 
there is little scope for the extension of cultivation in Cochin, 
and the present outturn of food grains is hardly sufficient for 
the consumption of half the population. Nowhere therefore 
are improvements in agricultural methods and conditions more 
urgently called for than in this State. The Cochin ryot is a 
practical agriculturist with primitive and non-progressive me¬ 
thods, a regular and copious rainfall and a fairly fertile soil have 
dwarfed his ingenuity and resourcefulness. Further, agricul¬ 
ture is mostly in the hands of petty farmers with no capital, 
who cultivate five to fift'ieu acres of land generally sub-let to 
them by non-cultivating tenants. Within living memory sub¬ 
stantial tenants used to farm their own lands, but in recent 
years they have left their holdings to the care of under-tenants, 
and have entered government service and the bar through the 
portals of English schools. These under-tenants are for the most 
part poor and ignorant and hatFU neither the knowledge nor the 
oapital required lex effecting agricultural improvements. Nor 
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do they take full advantage of the resources at their command. 
To take the question of manure alone for illustration, cattle 
manure and green manure used to he plentiful at one time, but 
what with the deterioration of cattle, the reservation of forests 
and the extension of cultivation, they are not so plentiful now. 
And yet the ryots make no attempt to turn the available manure 
to the best account. Cattle manure is badly and wastefully 
prepared, and much of it is lost by pasturing cattle on wastes. 
Valuable manures like tank silt and night-soil are available 
in hundreds of tons, but the former is hardly used and the 
latter is actually abhorred. Fish manure is used to some ex¬ 
tent in cocoanut plantations on the sea-board, but'nowhere else, 
while the use of poudrette and artificial manures is practically 
unknown. In justice however to tlie petty fanners of nilams, 
it must be admitted that they are often rack-rented by their 
landlords—jaumis as well as non-cultivating tenants—and that 
many of them are in the grip of the money-lender. Further, 
they have little inducement towards intensive cultivation and 
agricultural improvements, as these latter spell unearned incre¬ 
ment to the landlord. In this respect the tenants of parambas 
are in a much better position, ns they are entitled to substantial 
compensation for improvements made by them. Consequently, 
the cultivation of parambas has of late begun to receive more 
careful and intelligent attention, and is now making considerable 
progress, which is mainly due to the enterprise of native 
Christians. 

The present Government of Cochin is prepared to do all it 
can to effect agricultural improvements and to improve the con¬ 
dition of the ryots. Want of knowledge, want of capital, unser¬ 
viceable cattle and insecurity of tenure are among the chief 
impediments now in the way of agricultural progress. With a 
view to remedy the first defect the Government has recently 
created an ogricultui^l department and opened a demonstration 
farm. In the latter improved methods of cultivation and the 
advantages of raising new crops are being demonstmted, and 
manurial experiments are being carried out. The Super¬ 
intendent of Agriculture is also engaged in issuing agricultural 
bulletins for the instruction of ryots and in imparting 
advice to them personally during his tours. To help the ryots 
with capital to effect improvements, a system of agricultural 
loans on easy terms has been sanctioned, and steps are being 
taken to assist them in promoting co-operative credit. A veteri¬ 
nary department has been opened to deal with cattle disease, and 
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CHAP. IV. anungemonts aje being made to start cattle breeding and dairy 
fanning operations.* In the c ise of fiovernnient lands which 
- form about 40 per cent, of the occupied area, permanent occu¬ 
pancy right was conferred upon the tenants by His Highness 
the Baja’s Proclamation of Mai’ch 1005, and the question 
of conferring similar rights on tenure holders under private 
janmis is now under consideration. These measures of Go¬ 
vernment however will serve only the purpose of clearing 
the way for the people: real improvement must come from the 
people themselves. Unless and until educated and enterprising 
cadets of the land-holding classes take the matter in their own 
hands, there is little chance of agricultural improvements, 
being effected on any large .scale. On the other hand, there 
is every chance of the lands steadily deteriorating if left in 
the hands of petty farmers who are but tenants at will. They 
have every temptation to over-crop and under-feed the soil, 
the inevitable consequence of which is its gradual exhaustion. 


* According to & oenaus of agricultural >toak tiiken in September bu>t, tliere 
are in the Statconly C4,058 oowit, 06,732 bullocke, 91,487 be-bufialocs, 10,0!)9 
shc-buSalocs and 38,286 aheep and goota. 
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half the area of the State w'as at one time covoted with foubsts. 

• forests, hut the gradual extension of cultivation along the v.xtont. 
hill slopes and valleys, especially during tho second Imlf of tho 

last century, has reduced their extent considerably. The pre¬ 
sent area of the forests is approximately C05 square miles, or 

• about 43 per cent, of the total extent of tho State. 

Except a few thousand acres of isolated patches owned by Ownership, 
private yoTfimw, ’the whole forest area belongs to tlie State. 

When the feudal cliiefs were in power, they owned a large extent 
of the existing forests. The luajor portion of the Faravattani 
forests, for instance, belonged to the Perumaoam Devasvaui, 
the Kodasseri hills to the Kodasseri Eaimal, the Pottundi hills 
to the Eodokara Nayar, the Cbittur hanam to Tiruttil Aceban 
' (now represented by Chondath Mannadiyar), and so on, but they 
all came into the possession of the State between the years 1760 
and 1780. The State however had not had undisputed possession 
of the whole area till 1888; A portion of the Pottundi forests 
“ was claimed by Nellikal Edam Acchan of the Palghat Baja’s 

U family in 1818, but the Commissioner appointed by the British 

• Government to settle the dispute decided it in favour of Cochin. 

In 1858 Coimbatore claimed Parambikolam, but the arbitrator 

• ^pointed next year to adjudicato the case decided it in favour 
of Cochin. Malabar then claimed the same tract, and this claim 
■ also was disallowed by the arbiteator in 1893. Travancore claim¬ 
ed the whole Idyara valley and the whole of the forests to the 

. ‘ -•2k. 
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CHAP. V, south of the Chalakudi river; the former claim wa« decided in 
Fo^^Ts. Qf Cochin in 1884, and the latter against her in 1886. 

Claims were made on behalf of certain British janniis to the 
north Nelliampatis from Maniyakutti to Vittanasseri and to 
portions of the eastern Machad and Paravattani forests ; these 
claims were however set .aside in favour of Cochin in 1888. Cochin 
has thus succeeded in maintaining her title to almost the 
whole of the disputed forest area. 

Aduiiiiu- The Cochin forests were from early times divided into si.\ 
di^foos. 1 ‘^Qges or divisions, viz., Pottundi, Machad, Paravattani, Pala- 
pilli, Kodasseri, and Malayattur. To these were added the 
Nelliampatis os a seventh division in 1888, when they began to 
be o.xploited for the first time. Some minor changes were made 
in this distribution from time to time, and since 1908 the forests 
have been divided into five ranges, riz., Machad-Paravattani, 
Maebad-Paravattoni frontier, Nemmara-Nelliampatis (which in¬ 
cludes also the Pottundi and the Chittur liunavi ), Kodasseri 
(which includes also Malayattur and Palnpilli), and Orukombau 
Working Circle. 

Xiitiral Owing to differences in soil, rainfall and the resultant 
diriuoni. flQja ^he forests,are divisible into two natural areas—deciduous 
and evergreen. Though no area is exclusively deciduous or ever¬ 
green and though these arei^s.are intermixed with one another, 
the plains and the.lower slo^ of the ghats ruay be generally 
classed as deciduous, and the higher slopes and the plateaux and 
valleys as evergreen. The former were at one time very valuable, 
but owing to their accessibility, they have long been over-worked, 
and are now almost destitute of valuable trees. The latter have 
remained virgin forests for want of suitable outlets, and contain 
varieties of magnificent trees of great value. The soil of decidu¬ 
ous areas vanes from the richest loam to bare rocky grounds, 
but owing to the annual forest fires they are devoid of vegetable 
monld. The soil of evergreen areas is usually a clayey loaui 
containing a groat quantity of hnmus and therefore capable of 
retaining considerable moisture all the year round. The Chittur 
kmam or teak area is distinct in character from the rest of the 
forests. It is almost a level plain lying within the Palghat gap, 
and its soil is block cotton well adapted for the growth of teak 
trees. Other varieties of limber trees hardly grow there, prob- 
• ably because they are elbowed out by the generous growth of 
teak. ■ • 

FioM. : The copipus raiofall oftbie country and the humidity,of the 
soil and atmosphere are very favopx^le to the vigorous growth 
' of vegetable life, and the flora of Cochin is therefore reinarkable 
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for its variot}' and luxuriance. Notwithstanding the denudation chap. v. 
that has been going on in the accessible forests for over a con- 
tury, the whole forest area still exhibits, especially during the wet 
months, a splendid luxuriance of foliage and flowers. The virgin 
forests which cover over a third of the total area are covered 
with magnificent teak and other valuable trees in every stage 
of growth, and form one of the most valuable assets of the 
State. The flora of Cochin has however not yet been subjected 
to systematic investigation by experts, and consequently an 
enumeration of the more exploitable forest trees is all that can 
be attempted here. 

The most valuable trees of the Cochin forests—teak (Tectona Monopoly 
grandis), ebony (Diospyros ebenum) and black-wood (Dalbttrgia 
latifolia) —are Sirkar monopolies, wherever they may grow. 

Teak has been a royal monopoly from very early times, but ebony 
and black-wood were made such only in 1837. Teak grows in 
all the forests ; in the Omkomban Working Circle, the higher 
I’ottundi slopes and the Chittur kanam it grows i-apidly and to 
a magnificent height and girth, but that grown in the other 
forests is generally of an infen'or quality, both in size and grain. 

Ebony and black-wood also grow in all our forests, but all the 
W'ell grown trees in tlie accessible forests have already fallen to 
the axe of the timber-cutter. Ebony grows with comparative 
i-apidity in loose damp soils, and requires plenty of rainfall and 
a moist temperature, while black-wood is a slow’ grow’er and 
affects a free but not marshy soil. 

The most valuable timber trees after the monopoly trees Junglowood. 
mentioned above are vendankorana {Bigmnia xylocarpa), an 
excellent even-grained timber susceptible of good polish, which 
was once abundant in the forests but has now become very rare 
through the unchecked activity of the timber-cutter; jack {Arto~ 

Carpus integrifolia) and ayini {Artocarpus hirsuta), both grow¬ 
ing more abundantly in the plains than in the jungles and both 
in great demand for house building aud furniture making; irul 
(Xylia ^olabrifornis), maruthu and koromaruthu or tenbavu (Ter- 
minalia paniculata and Terminalia tomentosa), mailellu (Vitex 
altissma), obernpunna (Calophyllum tomentosum), w'hich yields 
the “ poonspar ” of commerce; pnnna (Calcphylliimicightianum), 
venga (Pterocarpus marsupium), pongu and kal pongu fHopea 
parviflora and Hopta -nialabarica), red cedar (Cedrela tomui), 
vfhite cedar ( Dysoxylum malabarioum), henieak.Lofferstreemia 
lanceolata ) and kutmivnka ( Albizzia odordtissimay Among 
other valuable timber trees are elavu (Bombax malaharicxm). 
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CHAP. V tanni (Terminalia bellerica), which jields the myroholaus ” 
F OHE8 T8. pf commerce, chini (Teiramehs midiflora), mango (IJangi/era 
indica), puvani or Ceylon oak {ScMeichera irijaga), matija-kadam- 
ba (Adtiia cordifolia), and chadacchi {Grewia tilia/olia). 

There are several varietic.s of trees in the Cochin forests 
wliich still await exploitation. Some of them are good for the 
uisinufactnrc of paper pulp, and these are now under investiga¬ 
tion by European experts, while others yield oil, gums, resins and 
dye^. Among the soft woods convertible into papier pulp are 
clavu, chini, chadacchi, and mango, which have l)een already 
mentioned, pala {Ahtonia tcholarif;), amyini {.fiitiarix ioxiraria), 
mnrukku (Enjilmna Jndica). naval (Kiigrnia (mw/tiava\,r\c]V\ 
(PlniUanlhiui EinbUrt), anibazham {Spondia^ mangijcra), para- 
kara {t’icus hixpida), viinsam (Cnrdia unjro), etc., as also bamboos, 
reeds and plantain trees. I’uvnm, inarotti (Hydnocarpus xcigh- 
tiana), ungu [Pongamin glabra), veppn (J/eft.i azadirachta) and 
other trees yield oil, while lac can bo collected from puvani, plasu 
{Batm froiidnsu), pipal (Ficiix religiosa), vaka (Albizzia lebbfJii 
chetu {Holigarm ar/iottiana) and other trees. The veng» tree 
already mentioned yields the dragon’s blood or gum kino of pom- 
mcme, the plasn the Bengal kino, tho pain! (Vairria ■indim)n.x\A 
thelli (Caiiarium xtrirtiim) yield dainmer, and the matti tree 
{AiUtnthm malabaricn) yields a fragrant re.sinous juice which is 
burnt as incense and used for medicinal purposes. Among the 
trees and plants yielding tanning and dyeing substances ore the 
Indian laburnum (Cassia fistula and Cassia auricidata), the 
gallnnt tree (Terviinatia chebula), the sapan tree (Casalpinia 
sappaii), the amotta (Bixn orellann), turmeric and kuvva (Cur- 
cuma longa and Curcuma augmti/olia). 

Miixor forest Cardamom is the most important of the minor produce of 
produce. State forests. It has never been systematically grown as 

in Travancore. It grows wdld in the interior forests, and its 
collection is given on contract every 3 ear. The average annual 
income from this source is only Bs. 1,000. Among other minor 
produce are honey, beeswax, lemon grass, nu.x vomica and ■ 
ginger. Dammer, gallnnt, turmeric and kuvva have already 
been referred to. 


Early , The Portuguese carried on ship-bnilding operations in 
TRATWH Cochin on an extensive scale, and the Dutch in their time car- 
— tied on considerable export trade in timber. A portion of the 
timber required by them they, obtained from the Cochin forests, 
but it is not known how the forests were then worked. When 
the administration was placed in the bands of Karyakars, the 
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forests were also placed in their charge. It was then that the chap. v. 
practice was introduced of leasing the forests to contractors for 
specific periods for a lump sum. The average amount realised tration. 
by the lease was only ten thousand rupees per annum; the 
amount never went beyond twelve thousand. The whole forest 
area was practically placed at the absolute disposal of the lessees, 
no limit being placed on the quantity of timber to be annually 
removed. The reckless destruction of the forests probably 
began during this pen'od. 

As this system appeared to be injurious to the forests and introduc- 
as it did not bring in a mvenue adequate for the requirements 
of his times, Colonel Munro abolished it, and mode arrange- wrkinx. 
ments for the departmental working of the forests. An officer 
designated Mala Mel Vichunppu, or Superintendent of the 
Forests, was apppinted as the head of the department in 1813, 
and was given a staff of writers, accountants, peons and work¬ 
men to carry on the operations. Their work was confined to 
the e-xtraction of teak ; private individuals were allowed to re¬ 
move all other kinds of trees and all minor forest produce on 
payment of customs and transit duties. The average annual 
I'eceipts of the department during thn si.'c years of Munro's 
.'idministration wore Its. 32,000. Ju 1818, an European officer, 
Lieutenant bethbridge, was appointed Chief Superintendent 
without ^ejudice to his duties as Killedar of the Nayar Brigade. 

During the four years he was in charge of the department, 
a large' quantity of teak was extracted with a view to secure 
funds to get over the financial embarrassments of the Darbar. 

He worked the forests without any system and without adequate 
regard for their futnre, but it must be said in justice to him 
that he dribbled all the forests he worked with several lakhs of 
teak seeds every year. 

On the retirement of Lieutenant Lethbridge in 1822, a low org»nis»tion 
paid native Superintendent was appointed in his place, and of thedepart- 
dnring the weak’ administrations of Seshagiri Rau and Sankara 
Menon, the department was a hot-bed of corruption. But mat¬ 
ters began to improve with the accession of Venkatasobbayya 
to the Diwanship in 1835. He paid special attention to the 
improvement of forest administration; a detailed set of rules 
was drawn up to regulate the working of the department, and 
Mr. J. A. Kohlhoff was appointed Conservator of Forests. 

I^is gentleman w’as, according, to Major General Fraser, " a 
highly respectable and well educated young inan, of the most har¬ 
dy and.acrive habits, and in. every way .suited for tho'discharge 
of-ihe-duty in. question”. He divided the forests into seven 
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cKvp. V. districts, efloh of which was placed in the charge of a Vicharippii- 
Am^s- ***■“”» manager, assisted by a staff of aceonntants, guards 
TBATiox. and watchmen. While the monopoly trees continued to be 
worked depart mentally, the permit system was introduced for 
the working of all other trees and the contract system for the 
removal of fire-wood and minor forest produce. The lines thus 
laid down by Mr. Kohlhoff for the organisation and working of 
the department remained in force for over .seventy yeara, and 
w’cre superceded by tlie present system of administration only 
in 1899. It may also be observed here that Mr. Kohlhoff 
used to visit periodically every nook and corner of his charge, 
and was thus the first to realise the capabilities of the Cochin 
forests. 

Dopirtmcnui Teak, ebon^’ and black-wood were the only woods that were 

•wirtcrn. j.g^Qygj[ ]jy departmental agency. The wood-cutters employed 
by the Vicharippukai-ans felled the trees iwinted out to them by 
the hill-men, and they then barkcrl, dressed and logged them. 
The logs were then dragged by Sirkaror hired elephants to some 
open grounds, where they were cai-efully fire-protected and left 
to season for about nine months, October to June. In June and 
July they were dragged to tlie river, rafted and floated to the 
depots, which they reached in August and September. A year 
generally elapsed between the cutting of the trees and their an’i- 
val at the depots. The Vicharippukaran was given not the actual 
felling, transport and other charges, but payment according to a 
scale prescinbed with reference to the size of the logs and the dis¬ 
tance over which they were dragged and floated. He was thus 
virtually a contractor, but a contractor who was unfettered by 
any restrictions and left to act according to his own discretion. 
Asthe Vicharippukarans were a set of low paidoffiem^ without • 
even a smattering of the principles of forestry and as the sane- • 
tioned scale of charges (a little over two rupees [jer candy) was 
quite insufficient to meet the actual expenditure for felling the ’ 
trees and transporting the logs to depots, this system of working 
was necessarily characterised by irregularities, corruption and 
damage to the forests. 

% 

Permit All trees other than the three mentioned above were ex- 
systeni. tr^cted by private individuals on the permit system. Any one 
wanting timber had to send in his appUcation to the Conservator 
with the prescribed kuttikanam, stamp or seigniorage fee, and he 
was given a permit signed by that officer allowing him to remove 
a certain number of trees from a spaeified locality. On production 
of the permit the Vicharippukai-an allowed him to cut the tree . 
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and remove them to the stamping station after cutting his name chap. v. 
and permit number on the logs. The stamping officer of the sta- admixis- 
tion measured the logs and stamped them with the Sirkar mark, tratIon. 


sent in an account of the measurements to the Conservator’s 
office and issued a pass-ixu-t to the applicant. The latter could 
then remove the logs along the route prescribed in the pass-port, 
but had to show the pass-port at all the watch stations for the 
purpose of being checked. The Viclrarippukaran exercised gene¬ 
ral control over the whole operation, and an}' Sirkar officer was 
competent to examine the timber in transit. Sufficient safe¬ 
guards were thus provided to prevent fraud on the part of the 
permit holder, and if controlled by officers possessing honesty 
and professional knowledge, it was bound to work well. The 
seigniorage fees were prescribed for the first time in 1840, the 
rates being eight annas and four jjies per <njini log and four 
annus and two pies per tree of any other kind without reference 
to the size of the trees; these rates were exactly trebled in 
1854. In 1890, a candy fee was substituted for log fee, the rates 
varying from two rupees to eight annas according to the ijuality 
of the trees. Bamboos also were removed on the permit system, 
the procedure being the same os for timber, except that the 
stamping process was omitted. The rate of seigniorage fees for 
bamboos was two annas per hundred in 1840, which was raised 
to two annas and a half in 1854 and a rupee and a quarter in 1890. 

The right of collecting ■ dry fire-wood in each of the seven Contract 
districts was sold by auction every year. The contractors them- “ysto"*- 
selves did not remove the fire-wood, but issued permits to pro¬ 
fessional fire-wood gatherers, who had to pay a prescribed scale 
of fees to the former. Since 1880 head-loads of fire-wood were 
allowed to be taken free of any charge, and cart-loads alone 
required the contractor's permit. Considering the extent of 
the forests from which fire-wood could be easily removed, the 
income from this source wasa tiifle, being on an average less 
than Ks. 2,000 per annum. The collection of minor forest pro¬ 
duce also was similarly sold by auction every year, the chief 
items being honey, wax, ginger, dammer and pepper, and latter¬ 
ly also nux vomica. Among such produce cardamom alone was 
collected by departmental agency, but almost invariably at a 
loss to the Sirkar. 


Whatever might be the merits of the above system, it DearadAiion 
had not had a fair trial,-inasmuch as it was worked by 
paid'and uneduoatedCsubordinates, -to whom all the ideas .of 
forest conservancy-were a^foteign as- those of officisd hon^ty. 
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cHAF. V. The work of timber extraction was carried out at times in a 

A^Nis. ' ery indiscriminate and reckless manner by the officers of the 

TBATioN. department as well as by permit holders, and consequently in 
the course of years most of the accessible forests became greatly 
denuded of exploitable trees. Thefts of timber aci-oss the 
frontier were carried on to a great extent unchecked; the 
subordinate forest staff entertained for each district was quite 
inadequate to check it effectively even if it had the iuclination 
to do so. The forests were also exposed to continuous degrada¬ 
tion from cultivators of fugitive crops, gleaners of fire-wood aud 
searchers for leaf manure. Nowhere however was the work of 
denudation carried out so extensively as in the teak forests of 
Chittur. After the construction of the irrigation works in that 
Taluk, almost the whole of the teak area was assigned for culti¬ 
vation between the yeai-s 1855 and 1875, and the removal of 
the teak trees standing thereon was given on contract to 
merchants from Palghat, who made lai’ge fortunes at the ex¬ 
pense of the Darbar. The Forest department however was not 
re.sponsibIe for the alienation of these teak areas, as they wei'c 
under the charge of the Laud Kevenue department till 1897. 
The economic importance of forest conservancy was not realised 
by our predecessors; to them the only object of paramount 
importance was the extension of cultivation. In 1908, however, 
over 3,000 acres of assigned area of the kanam was acquired by 
the Darbai', and constituted into a leak reserve. Tliis area is 
already well stocked with teak by natiu-al legeueration, and the 
growth of the young trees is vigorous and mpid. 

Plautationa. In 1873, when the alienation of the Chittur teak forests 
was nearing completion, a systematic attempt was first made 
to open teak plantations. While on the one hand natural teak 
'lands were being alienated, it was on the.other hand decided to 
plant up teak in the Falapilli forest by the side of the Para- 
kadavu river. The planting thus commenoed in 1873 was 
continued every year till 1891, by .which year about 885 acres 
had been planted up, the approximate number of plants'being 
eight lakhs. A correct statement of the receipts and expendi¬ 
ture on account of the plantations and the details of operations 
are not available. The expenditure incurred during the first 
twenty-five years was nearly one hundred and twenty thousand 
A rupees, of which as much as fifty thousand were spent on weed¬ 
ing and pruning. Thinnings were not systematically carried out 
in tire poet, aud no working plans irave. yet been drawn up. The 
plantation bae however been pioteoted. from fire throughout 
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more or less successfully. The teak in this area, though pure, chap, v, 
is not of very satisfactory growth, the soil not being particularly adminiI 
suited to that species. tration. 

Since 1891, no attempt has been made to e.\tend these plan¬ 
tations or, till recently, to plant up teak in any other locality. 

In 1893 the then Conservator Mr. J. C. Koblhoflf, with a view to 
open a sandalwood plantation, got down seeds from Mysore and 
formed nurseries at Kodasseri. The seeds germinated, and the 
plants had a healthy look, but as Diwan Subrahmanya Pillai 
was averse to spending money on such experiments, the scheme 
had to be given up. A small teak plantation was started in 
Chettikulam in Kodasseri village in 1907, and a similar sandal¬ 
wood plantation in Palapilli two years later. They are both in 
their expenmental stage. 

The capture of elephants in pitfalls had been practised in Eiophsutt. 
Cochin from time immemorial. All elephants so caught were 
the property of the sovereign, but in the case of the elephants 
caught from tho forests which in the old days belonged to the 
chiefs, the latter were entitled to a third of their value. Till 
tho last few years, considerable pains used to be taken to 
ensure the capture of as many elephants as possible every year, 
and on an average about six or seven elephants used to be cap¬ 
tured annually. In 1890, the Conservator tried the Keddah 
system of catching elephants, and succeeded in capturing a 
herd of seven elephants at a comparatively small cost. Not¬ 
withstanding tlie obvious odvantage of the system, tho attempt 
w'as never again repeated for some explained reasons. Elephants 
are becoming very scarce in these days in the Cochin forests, 
as the construction and w’orking of the Forest Tramway have 
driven large numbers of them beyond the Cochin frontier. 

There are now 20 elephants in charge of the Forest department, 
of which 8 belong to the Sirkar and 12 to Devasvams. The 
latter are however maintained and used by the Forest depart¬ 
ment. During the last four years, seventeen elephants were 
captured, of which eight escaped or died soon after capture. 

, „ So loug as the Forest department brought in a consider- Present 
able net revenue, the Darbar did not think of taking any serious 

steps to place the administration on a more satisfactory footing. - 

It was only when that revenue began to fail that the necessity 
of seriously looking into matters forced itself on the attention 
Qf the authorities. In 1065 M. E. f 1890-91), the net income 
fell b> Bs. 10,895, and ill the next year to Bs, 2,029, while in 
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Absent 21,075. In Sep- 

ADUxNis- tember J893 therefore the Diwan, at the instance of the British 
TB ATio K. Resident, called upon the Conservator for a full report on the 
department with suggestions for its improved working. Thereport 
which was accordingly submitted by the Conservator Mr. J. C. 
Kohlhoff contained many useful suggestious, but it left the old 
method of working substantially unaffected. This x'eporfc formed 
the subject of protracted correspondence between the Diwan and 
the Resident, which resulted in the Darbar obtaining early in 1897 
tbe loan of the services of an experienced forest officer from the 
Madras Government to inspect the State forests and formulate 
proposals for their better and more profitable administration. The 
elaborate report submitted by that officer included the recom¬ 
mendation that the services of a trained and experienced forest 
officer should be obtained to carry out his suggestions, and 
acting upon this recommendation the Darbar obtained from the 
Madras Government tbe loan of the services of one of their 
forest officers, 3tlr. V. Alvar Chetty, for a period of seven years. 
His advent in April 1899 marks the beginning of tbe present 
system of forest administration. Tbe improvements made since 
will be briefly summarised below. 

R«>rs:»ni»a- The department had always been undor-manned, and the 
departmeut!* P®'^ inefficient. The first step taken therefore to 

improve the administmtion was the improvement and strength¬ 
ening of the personnel of tbe department. The old low paid 
and unqualified subordinates were gradually got rid of and were 
replaced by well paid men who were trained in the Forest 
school at,i>ehra Dun or Poona. Both the field and the office 
sections of the department underwent a series of reorganisations, 
so that at present the Conservator is assisted by two highly 
quabfied assistants, of whom one is the Depot Superintendent 
and Working Plan Officer. Most of the ranges into which tbe 
forests are divided are in the charge of fairly qualified Bangers, 
and the sub-ranges, depots, etc., are in the charge of sixteen 
Foresters. The Rangers and Forestei-s have under them a' staff 
of over sixty guards. The forest staff now is thus on the whole 
sufficiently strong both in numbers and qualifications to deal 
efficiently with the administration of tbe forests in all its branch¬ 
es. The cost of the Forest establishment was only Rs. 15,817 
. in 1073, while it was Rs. 42,680 during the last year, ot hearly 

three times what it was before Mr. Alvar Chetty’s time. 

, Unregulated fellings by permit holders under the Uuttika- 
(h6 fortits. na7n> system, as well as the fellings of monopoly trees under the 
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old system of departmental working were gradually put a stop chap. Vi 
to. The fellings were confined to trees marked by the supe- aumcjis^ 
rior officers of the department, and tho work was given on tbation. 
contract to the lowest bidders. The logs so removed fetched 
to the department three or four times the income that they 
fetched under the kuitikanam system. In the forests which 
had already been very much worked, only dead, unsound, hide¬ 
bound, stunted and otherwise badly grown trees were felled under 
the system of improvement fellings, and from selected coupes 
large quantities of fuel were extracted under the system of 
coppice with standards. By these means the department, 
which had lately been bringing in hardly any income, began to ■ 
earn a net income of about two lakhs of rupees annually. The 
demarcation of the forest area was taken in hand, and with a 
view to ensure continuity of action by the officers of the depart¬ 
ment and also to provide against the deterioration and for the 
improvement of capital or the total producing stock, steps were 
taken for the preparation of regular working plans. These were 
the principles that Mr. Alvar Chetty had in view, but for one 
reason or another he was not able to give full effect to them. 

The accessible forests, for instance, were not given that rest 
that they required, but continued to be worked almost through¬ 
out his time. Nor were working plans prepared completely for 
any of the forests. It was only since 1907 that real rest was given 
to the overworked forests, and tho preparation of working plans 
seriously taken in hand. All the forests have been completely 
reconnoitered during the last four years, and working plans have 
been prepared for nearly the whole forest area. 

The administration of the forests had hitherto been consi- 

CTimM »na 

derably hampered for want of a special law to strengthen the focwt Uws. 
hands of the officers of the department. Under none of the 
existing laws could the Darbar reserve any of the forests and 
thereby prevent indiscriminate clearing for fugitive cultivation 
and regulate felling, manure-gathering, shooting, etc. Begulation 
III of 1080 was accordingly enacted in 1905 on the lines of the 
Madras Act V of 1882. Almost all the forest area was reserved 
Tender that Begulation and several sets of rules were framed under 
it to protect the interests of the Sirkarin the forests. Thesehiles 
regulate among other things the demarcation and settlement 
of forest areas, the protection of reserved and unreserved areas, 
the felling and removal of monopoly trees, the transport and 
floating of timber, and hunting, shooting and fishing, etc., in 
the reserved forestSi The rules also concede valuable privileges 
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to the ryots such as the free grazing of cattle except goats and 
elephants, free removal cf head-loads of dry fuel and other 
produce for domestic and agricultural purposes, etc. Timber 
thefts had been very rife especially in the Machad and Pa- 
ravattani forests by gangs of men from British Malabar, 
whose action was more or less connived at by the suliordinate 
officers of the department. With the strengthened staff of 
forest guards and with the help of a special police force, the 
department succeeded in effectively putting down these thefts 
after several encounters with these gangs of thieve.8, in one of 
which at least armed resistance had to be overcome. 

- Before the forests were notified as reserved under the Re¬ 
gulation, the intention of the Darbar to do so was notified in’ 
the Gazette, as required by that Regulation, and a 8[iecial For¬ 
est Settlement Officer was appointed to inquire into and 
determine all claims connected with the land comprised within 
the blocks pi-oposed to be reserved. Ho commenced his work 
in the latter half of 190S and completed it within a year. The 
claims of the land-holdera concerned were fully considered, and 
in preparing notifications for finally reserving the areas, parti¬ 
cular care was taken to exclude occupied and cultivated lands 
as far as possible without prejudice to the policy of reservation, 
and also to allow sufficient margin in the main blocks for the 
I’yots to take manure and to fell timber for agricultural imple¬ 
ments. All public rights and privileges over canals, cart tracks 
and foot paths in the reserved areas were also admitted. The 
settlement was thus carried out without any hardship to the 
ryots, and the most satisfactory feature of the work was that 
the Government had not to acquire any land to extinguish 
private right. 

There were over 200 square miles of virgin forests in the 
State, containing valuable timber trees, which had never before 
been exploited for want of suitable outlets for their prospective 
output. Before giving the long needed rest to the accessible 
forests, it was considered necessary to make an attempt to exploit 
the virgin forests wiih a view to ensure a steady income from the 
foresU. Accordingly, as early as 1894, Mr. Kohlhoff suggested 
the construction of “ a wooden tramway from Orukomban to 
Anapandau, a distance of twelve mileswhich would tap a 
considerable portion of the hitherto unworked forests, but this sug-’ 
gestion was not acted upon. In 1900 Mr. Alvar Chetty set about 
securing an outlet for these forests, and recomndended the ap¬ 
pointment of a Special Forest Engineer to survey the Ohalakodi 
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river ■with a view to Ascertain the practicability of utiUzing: chap. v. 
it to float down timber from the interior. The Engineer, who tramway. 

was appointed accordingly, found on inspection that the higher - 

reaches of the river were so full of obstructions that the cost of 
training it for this purpose would be prohibitive, while in any 
case the river could be used for the transport of timber for only 
about four months in the year. On the other hand, the in¬ 
spection disclosed the fact that a land route, if provided with a 
suitable means of transportation, would tap a larger and richer 
forest area and that it could also be utilized all the year round. 

It was accordingly decided to construct a tramway in three 
sections, the first section covering a distance of eight miles in 
the Parambikolam valley, followed by a self-acting inclined 
tramway, 6,000 feet long, the second section, 41 miles, followed 
by a timber slide, 7,000 feet long, and the third section, also 4i 
miles long, extending to the Kurumali river, from which point 
timber could be floated to the railway station at Trichur during 
the rainy season and carted to the Chalakudi station in the dry 
months. 

The construction of this tramway was commenced in 1901, Dw^inp- 
und when some progress was made in it, it was found necos- 
saw to revise and enlarge the scheme considerably. According 
to the original scheme, timber from the hitherto nnworked 
Parambikolam forest w'as to have been floated by the Parambi¬ 
kolam river to the tramway terminus in the valley, but the 
experience gained during 1902-3 having shown conclusively that 
that river could not be relied upon to carry every year anything 
like a year’s full yield of timber, it was decided to extend the 
line to Parambikolam, a distance of 12^ miles. It was further 
found that the proposed combined river and mad transport 
from Eurumali would not clear the accumulations of timber, 
and another extension of the tramway therefore, one of fif¬ 
teen miles to Chalakndi, to meet the State Railway at that 
station, was decided upon, a connection being made between 
the railway and the tramway there with the acquiescence of the 
Madras Railway authorities. According to the original scheme 
again, the traction of the timber truck was to have been by 
manual labour, but when the extension of the line to Parambi¬ 
kolam was decided upon, it was recognised that mannal labour 
would prove both too expensive snd too laborions, and the 
Darbar therefore sanctioned the substitution of locomotive 
engine traction. The timber slide was found in practical work¬ 
ing to be unsatisfactory, especially in the case of long and heavy 
logs, and the handling of logs at the head and the foot of the 
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CHAP. V. slide proved expensive. To remedy this the conversion of the 
Tr!u<way. another self-acting incline was finally decided upon. 

— The work wa.s completed in a little over five years, and the 
tramway was in full working onler in 1907. As a tramway of 
this magnitude and the self-acting inclines are unique of their 
kind in India, they merit a somewhat detailed description. 
Dancription The tramway thus constructed is 49 J miles in length, ex- 
trom^y. eluding the length of sidings or sections of double line, the total 
length including these being 56 miles. The gauge is metre, the 
average gradient of the line being one in 80 and the maximum 
gradient one in 2 5, which latter occurs on the third of the five 
inclines. From Cbalakudi up to the ninth mile the line runs 
through fairly level country. Between nine and ten miles 
there are two reversing stations, whence the line runs along 
the Muppili valley as far as the nineteenth mile, after which 
there ate four reversing stations leading up to the foot of the 
first incline. The line then rise-s by three successive inclines, 
and crosses the Pandimudi I'idge at an elevation of over about 
2,000 feet above the sea-level. The line then descends by twelve 
reversing stations to the twenty-fifth mile and thence along a 
slightly rising gradient for a mile and a half. From this point 
it rises by means of two inclines to Komalapara, about 2,500 
feet above the sea-level. It then descends by five reversing 
stations to Miladappan and again by three more to the thirty-se¬ 
cond mile, after which it runs along the Earapara river valley 
as far as the thirty-sixth mile, crosses the Kuriyarkutti river 
at 41 miles and continues along the Farambikolam river up to 
the terminus, which is about 3,700 feet above the sea-level. The 
second section of the line, 22 to 27 miles, runs along a deep 
valley bounded on either side by lofty ridges, which it crosses by 
means of the reversing stations and two of the inclines already 
alluded to. 

Incline way*. The incline ways are so constructed as to be self-acting, 

and three of them are situated in series between 21 and 23 
• • % 

miles and the other two between 26} and 29 miles. They are 
worked by means of wire cables controlled from brake houses 
by gear brakes independent of each other and consisting of 
horizontal wheels around which the cables pass two or three 
times. The inclines are double-railed with suitable cross-over 
points at the uphill side of each brake house. The points are 
so arranged that a descending load, which travels down by 
force of gravity, requires no uphill shunting—practically, the 
locomotive places the truck which, on %eing uncoupled, is 
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ready for the descent. The ropes are flexible and are of one 
and one-eighth inch plough steel wire. The cable passes over 
a grooved pulley six feet diameter, after which it forms a figure 
of 8 over a loose pulley, back again over another six feet pulley 
mounted on the same shaft as the first and thence to the other 
line. On the vertical shaft on which these two pulleys are and 
on which the rope winds, are mounted two horizontal six feet 
drum pulleys. Steel hand binkes 1 |•'lr inch thick and three inches 
broad, studded with hard wood brake blocks, six inches long, can 
be applied to these drums by powerful linked levers controlled 
by hand wheels and screws to regulate the speed of the load 
descending the incline. The first, second and fourth of the 
five incline ways are on curves, and round these the wire ropes 
are guided by vertical rollers. On the straight portion of the 
inclines the cable is supported by horizontal rollers placed 30 
feet apart. 

The rolling stock of the Forest Tramway consists only of 
open bogie trucks, specially designed for carrying timber with 
swivelled bolsters and chilled cast iron wheels, each bogie 
having a cari 7 ing capacity of 12 tons. The locomotives are ge¬ 
nerally of one type, and arc designed to pull or push a gross load 
of 30 tons on a gradient of one iu fifty, or 18 tons on a gi'odicut 
of one in twenty-five. They are built for an ordinary working 
boiler pressure of 205 lb. per square inch. The present strength 
of the rolling stock is eight engines and 70 pairs of trucks. 

The Tramway Engineer is in charge of the administration 
of the department in all its branches—engineering, locomotive, 
tiuflBc, stores and accounts. He has the necessary staff of sub¬ 
ordinates in each branch. Though the tramway is primarily 
intended to serve the Forest department, the department works 
independently of the Conservator of Forests. Loading timber 
in the trucks at the several stations is done under the direction 
and supervision of the Forest department. 

The total capital expenditure on account of the tramway 
up to the end of the last official year (15th August 1910; 
amounted to 18‘47 lakhs of rupees, and, including maintenance, 
to 24'17 lakhs. Besides large quantities of Sirkar timber, the 
tramway transports fuel, canes, reeds and sleepers extracted by 
departmental contractors. Private traffic is also allowed when 
it does not interfere with departmental work. During the three 
years ending with August 1910, the tramway transported 
83,500 candies (over a million cubic feet) of timber, valued at 
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nearly seventeen atfd a half lakhs of rupees, which, but fur this 
means of transport, would have run to decay and waste. The 
average annual maintenance charges of the line amount to a 
little over a lakh of rupees, and the average earning calculated 
at specified rates for the transport of timber and other articles 
amount to over two lakhs of rupees a year. 

The area of virgin forests tapped by the tramway is about 
125 square miles. The question of re-stocking the coupes worked 
for the tramway with a view to ensure a continuous supply of 
timber is engaging the attention of the Darbur. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


Occupations : Their distribution—Indiutrkl occupAtions—ProfessionAl 
cImms—IKDUSTBIES: WoAving—Oevelopment of wearing industry—Coooanut 
fibre industry—Grass mats —Coarse mats and basket*—Coooannt oil—Other oils 
—Toddy drawing—Arecanut preparation—Timber trade—Bricks and tiles—Bice 
mills—Artisan*—Bell-metal— Tbadr : ■ Sea-borne trade—^Exports—Imports— 
Inland trade—WEIGHTS AND blEASUBBS: Weights—hCeasures of capacity— 
hfeasures of length, ete. . . 
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N Cochin as' in other parts of India, agricnltare is the predo- Occupa- 
iminant occupation of the people as well as their chief means 
of livelihood, but it does not exhaust the resources of the State 
to the same extent as it does elsewhere. While in the Madras 
Presidency generally over 70 per cent- of the population are 
supported by agriculture and less than 18 per cent, by industrial 
occupations, in Cochin agriculture supports only 51 per cent., 
and industries as much as 31 per cent., of the total population. 

Even in the neighbouring State of Travancore and' the neigh> 
bouring District of Malabar, where the conditions are similar 
to those of Cochin, the proportions of population maintained by 
agrictilture are 60 and 62 per cent., and by industrial occupations 
25 and 24 per cent, respectively. This comparative preponder¬ 
ance of industrial population in Cochin is due not to the infertility 
of the soil orits unsuitability to agriculture, but to certain natural 
advantages possessed by the State, which have diverted a larger 
proportion of people than elsewhere in Southern India from. 
agriculture to' industrial occupations. The influence and exam¬ 
ple of the small but enterprising colony of Bombay people who 
have made Cochin their adopted country have also contributed 
to this result in a large measure. Of the total number of males 
and females in the State, 47 and 89 per cent, respectively work 
for their living, the rest being supported by the working popula¬ 
tion; while in the Presidency as a whole, the percentage of male 
and female workers are 54 and 42 respectively. In Cochin 
therefore a larger proportion of the young and the old can afford 


'to eat'the bread of i^eness than elsewhere in' SoutheimThdia, 
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fEAP. VI. Among tho natuml advantages referred to above are tlie 
existence of a large extent of back-watei-s and canals and of 
— valuable forest tracts, and the facilities for the cultivation of 
occu^tions.fJi® cocoanut palm. The back-waters and canals, as also the sea 
that washes the Cochin coast, teem with fish life, and provide 
occupation to a large number of fishermen, fish cureisand deal¬ 
ers, and boat and barge-men, and maintain over 30,000 souls. 
Similarly, the forests that cover the eastern half of the State 
provide employment to numbers of wood-cutters, saM'yers, car¬ 
penters and collectors of forest produce, and afford a means of 
livelihood to nearly 27,000 persons. More important and more 
extensive still are the industries connected with the raw pro¬ 
ducts of the cocoanut tree—toddy drawing, jaggery making, 
arrack distilling, oil pressing, coir making, etc. Nearly 50,000 
men and women are engaged in these industries, which afford a 
means of subsistence to over a tenth of the popnlation of the 
State. Cochin does not pi-oduce sulhcient food grains for the 
consumption of its popnlation, but the manufactured products 
of the cocoanut tree more than pay for the grains imported 
year by year. All the other industries put together maintain 
only 45 per sent, of the industrial popnlation. 

ProftMionsi Agriculture, the most extensive and important of ocenpa- 
oUiscs. has already been dealt with in a previous chapter, and 

it only remains to deal here with the more important of the 
industries pursued in this State. The professional classes do 
not merit any special notice. They form but three per cent, of 
the population, and of these nearly one-half are priests and 
temple servants. As a peculiar feature of Malabar life, however, 
it may be mentioned that 188 male and 62 female workers (with 
278 dependents) have returned sorcery and witchcraft as their 
occupation. 

INDVSTBIES. Cotton wcaving is the only textile industry pursued in 
Ww^g. Cochin, and it is carried on mainly by hereditary weavere— 
Chaliyans, Kaifcolans and Chetans—who are found in all the 
Taluks except Trichur. About 2,400 men and 1,6(X) women 
are engaged in it. All these weavers use the country pit looms; 
not one of them employs looms with fly-shuttle attachments. 
The Chaliyans and Kaikolans practise only coarse weaving, 
and do not use any counts of yam above twenty. The coarse 
and narrow cloths and towels made by them are much in demand 
among the poorer classes, and consequently they find a ready sale 
ini tile local markets. The Chetans of Kuttampilli and Chittor 
use yams of counts up to 100’s, and even‘higher when there is 
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demand for tlie same, and make fine cloths fL'enerally GO to 100 . chap. vr.. 

• *o lKDtJ&Tltl£8 

counts) with laced or coloured border. The-se cloths, called - 

pavti mundus, are the fashionable attire of the Malayalis, and 
consequently there is considemble demand for them in Cochin 
and Malabar. The Ghetans of the other villages also make 
similar cloths, but they seldom use higher counts of yarn than 
go’s. The condition of the weaving classes, e.vccpt that of the 
Ghetans, ha.s considerably detenorated during ic«ient years. 

They are hard hit by the luachinc-iuade goods imported from 
J’lugland and Bombay, but they still struggle on with their 
primitive looms. A man, a woman and a boy can between them 
earn only four to six annas a day, which is less than the wages of 
common earth-workers or agricultural laboureirs. Notwithstand¬ 
ing their rooted conservatism, therefore, some of them have 
altogether abandoned their hereditary occupation and taken to 
agriculture, while others try to eke out a livelihood by combining 
with it other occupations, such as vending groceries, huskiug 
paddy, etc. 'rhe Ghetans on the other liand have distinctly im¬ 
proved their ])osition in recent yeans. There are some well-to-do 
men among them, who have token to financing the industry. 

Almost all the fine cloths with laced or coloured borders requir¬ 
ed for local use used to be imported from Tiimevelly, but since 
the lost 20 or 25 yeans tlie well-to-do clItQses in Gochin began 
to go in for the cloths made by the Ghetans of Kuttompilli 
and Ghlttur. This preference has given a great impetus to the 
local industry, and it has gone on to such an extent that at the 
present moment Tiunevelly cloths have all but disappeared 
from the Gochin market. A Chetau weaver earns more than 
double the wages of a Ghaliyan or Kaikolau. 

The weaving industry has of late begun to make progress, Development 
though the progress is exceedingly slow. 'I'he hereditary wea- 
vers still adhere to their primitive looms, but others, who have 
no inherited prejudices of this kind, are taking to this industry, 
using fly-shuttle looms in preference to the ordinary country 
ones and adopting improved methods of warping and sizing. 

Small weaving factories are also coming into existence, among 
which may be mentioned the one opened at Chittur last year 
with about forty looms for making fine clothes, and the check- 
weaving factory at Trichar started two year's earlier. A still 
more important concern is the Pusbpagiri Weaving Factory 
started at Triebur three years ago. It has proved financially so 
Boccessful that it was token up last year by a Limited Liability 
Company with.a capital of 1'2 lakhs of rupees with a view (9 
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CHAP. vr. develop it into a power loom weaving mill. The necessary 
additional buildings have been constructed, and the engines and 
plants are being set up. This mill is expected to be in regular 
working oixler in a few months. The State has granted to this 
Company a lean of R«. 20,000 to enable it to meet the initial 
outlay on account of the additional plant. 

CocoAiint The manufacture of yams, ropes, rugs and mattings out 
fibre indostry. of cocoanut fibre is one of the most important industries of 
that part of Cochin w'hich adjoins the sea and the back-water.. 
It is an expanding industry, 74 lakhs of rupees worth of 
coir in various forms having been exported from the Cochin 
poi-t in 1908-9, against 3G lakhs worth in 189G-7. Nearly 
8,000 men and 20,000 women are engaged in this occupation, 
more women being employed in it than in any other except 
agriculture. The majority of workers engaged in this industry 
are Izbuvans, while the rest are native Christians, Valans and 
Kaoakkans. The extractiion of fibre and the preparation of the 
yarn are tedious operations involviug much patient labour. A 
large proportion of the fibre is hand twisted into yam by the 
extractors themselves, and the yarn is sold to native mer- 
• chants at Mattancberi, who in their turn deal with European 
firms. The rest of the fibre is sold to native merchants who get 
it converted into yam in their factories' by means of a simple 
machittd called rattu or wheel. The greater part of the coir 
manufactured here is exfrorted in the form of yam to all parts 
of the world, chiefly to the United Kingdom and Gemiany, 
while the rest is converted into ropes, rugs and mattings in 
Eruakulam, Mattaocheri and British Cochin. Hopes of all 
sizes are spun by a simple umchine worked by band, and rugs 
and mattings of different textures, plain and coloured, are woven 
\ on hand looms, but in one factory in Mattancberi, the only large 
one of its kind, power machinery is employed for spinning ropes 
and shearing mgs, and steam for dyeing the yarn. This factory. 
turns out On an average 20,000 rugs and 50,000 yards of matting 
a.year, the matting being of the uniform breadth of one yard. 
Grass mou. Excellent grass mats are made by Kora vans or Eakkalans in 

the Talapilli and Trichur Taluks, but the industry is not in a 
thriving condition, only 30 or 40 men and women being now 
engaged in it. The sedge {Cyperus corymhosus) of whioh the 
mats are ihade grows wild on the banks of rivers and lakes, and 
does not cost anything to the weavers. ' Each blade is spilt into 
font, and th.e spUte, after the pith is oaief ally removed, are'dried 
in the son, then steeped- iu water and agtrifl dried for a day, after 
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which they are boiled in water with dyes of the required quali- chap. yr. 

ty. The mat is w'oven in looms similar to the cottage 

hemp yam being used as warps and the dyed splite as wefts. 

The mats are woven in various sizes and coloured in different 
patterns. They can be made of any Icngtli, but as the blades of 
grass seldom grow longer than three to four feet, tliey cannot 
generally be made to exceed a yard in width. The price of the 
mats varies according to their size and quality, the liner ones 
costing ton to twenty-five rupees and the coarse ones one to three 
rupees. These mats are much admired wherever they are seen : 
this industry is therefore capable of considerable develupmeut, 
if it is financed by small capitalists in a business-like manner. 

Course mats and baskets are made of bamboos and screw- 
pine leaves (Paiidunus odoratissivutt) in large numbers in all 
parts of the State except the sea-board tracts. They are made 
by hand without any machine being employed, and are sold very 
cheap and used extensively. The bamboo mats and baskets are 
made mostly by Cheraiuans, Pai-ayans and Vettuvans, and the 
screw-pine ones by Izhuva and Kammala women. About 1,700 
men and 4,700 -women are engaged in this industry. Cheapness 
and utility are the merits of these mats and baskets, nut finish 
or design. 

The extraction of cocoanut oil takes the first place among Co:oivaui oil. 
the industries of Cochin. The value of the oil exported from 
the British port of Cochin, of which at least one-balf is the pro¬ 
duce of the State; rose from 44‘4 lakhs of rupees in 1896-7 to 
101‘4 lakhs in 1908-9, aud poonac or oil-cake, which began to 
be exported for the first time in 1903-4, was exported to the 
value of 12-G lakhs of rupees in 1908-9. About 12 lakhs .worth 
of oil was also exported by train in 1909. Besides these, copra, 
the dried kernel of the cocoanut from which the oil is extracted, 
is also exported in large quantities. There are now ten power 
mills at work for the extraction of cocoanut oil, all in the 
Cochin-Kanayannnr Taluk. They employ about 550 men daily 
and turn out over 13,000 tons of oil annually. This industry had 
been steadily expanding till about four years ago, when it receiv¬ 
ed a check owing to the protective duty imposed on copra by the 
Travancore Government and to the increased export of copra to 
Bnrope. The mill o-wners now find it impossible to procure 
sufficient copra to turn out the full quantity of oil that the mills 
are capable of extracting. ' The output of cocoanut oil in 1903 
from seven mills, .the,number of. mills th.en in existence,,was 
approximately 16,0DQ«tons, .while the. ten mills nmy in existence 
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CHAP. VI. tuined out only J 3,600 tons last year, and will in all probability 
iKD CBTB iEs.^urn out less daring the current year. 

Oils are also extracted from lemon grass, gingclly, castor 
and ground-nut, but only to a very limited extent. Lemon grass 
grows wild in the forests of the State, and the oil is extracted 
from it, mainly in Mattancheri and its neighbourhood, by a 
process of distillation. The whole produce is exported to Europe, 
no use being made of it locally. The other oils are much in 
demand for lighting pui’poses, while gingelly oil is also used 
largely for the oil bath, so mneh affected by the Malayalis. 
They are extracted by Chakkans or Vaniyans by means of 
bullock-driven cliahs or mills of a primitive pattern. The 
outturn however is insufficient even for local consumption, and 
thousands of maunds of these oils are annually imported from 
Coimbatore and Salem. 

Toddy drawing is an extensive industry in Cochin, which, 
together with toddy selling, gives employment to fifteen thou¬ 
sand men and women and maintains about thirty-two thousand 
souls. The cocoanut is the tree commonly tapjied fur toddy, 
except in the Chittur Taluk, where the palmyra takes its place. 
The methods employed are the same as those made use of 
elsewhere and need no description here. The trees are fit for 
tapping when they come to full bearing, but they are seldom tap¬ 
ped for more than six months in the year. Tapping is said to 
shorten the life of the tree, but it improves the yield of the nuts 
during rest of the year. The yield varies with the quality of 
the tree aud the seasou of the year, the daily average being a 
bottle per tree in the hot months and about three bottles in the 
monsoon and the succeeding months. Jaggery is made out of 
sweet toddy, which is dra\Mr in the same manner as the ordi¬ 
nary toddy, but fermentation is prevented by coating the pots 
slightly with lime. Arrack is distilled in a number of distilleries 
in the southern, and in a central distillery in the northern, 
Taluks. 

Arecanut preparation is an industry of some import¬ 
ance. In the Taluks of Talapilli, Txichur and Mukundaparom, 
hundreds of men and women are engaged in. it from Septem-. 
her . to January. The nuts are plucked when they are not 
qnite ripe, and after removing the onter coveiing the soft.kemel 
is cut into six to ten pieces according to their size. The pieces 
are boiled in water fur about an hour, and tiien taken out and 
exposed to the sun to dry. When boiling, the nuts jneempitate 
an astriDgent ioice which mokes the water blood red. The 
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mixture is further boiled till it thickens somewhat, and when chap. vi. 
the nuts are half dried, they are again put into the 
containing the thickened fluid and well stirred till they absorbed 
it. When dried in the sun again, they are fit for use with lime 
and betel leaf to form the well known masticatory of the east. 

The whole produce, whether raw or prepared, is used for this 
purpose, except for the very limited use made of it in medicine 
as an astringent to stop bleeding and as a vermifuge for dogs. 

The major portion of the prepared nuts are exported to the 
Tamil and Telugrr districts, where there is considerable demand 
for it. The quantity of prepared arecanut carried by the 
Cochin State Railway in 1909 (a bad year for the areca crop), 
whether from one station to another or for export lieyond the 
State, exceeded seventy thousand maunds, its approximate value 
being 12 lakhs of rupees. 

The timber ti'ade of Cochin is of considerable importance.Tim))ortmde. 
From the valuable forests of the State are annually brought 
down on an average 26,000 candies* of teak, 2,000 candies of 
black-wood, 38,000 candies of jungle-wood, together w'ith 10,000 
tons of fire-woodand three lakhs of bamboos. Most of these are 
brought down to Trichur, which is the most important timber 
mart in Cochin, while the rest, together with a good portion of 
the produce of the Travancore forests, finds its way to Erna- 
kulam. In Trichur there is a large steam saw mill with up-to- 
date plant and machinery owned by European capitalists, where 
teak logs are sawn and exported to foreign markets, London 
being the destination of the best squares. There are also 
about a score of timber yards in Trichur, where all species of 
jungle-wood, sawn and unsawm, are stocked for sale, mainly 
for local consumption. In the Gundoo Island, near Emakulam, 
there is a smaller steam saw' mill, the property of Messrs. Aspin- 
wall and Co., where light woods are sawn for making tea chests. 

Excellent barrels and casks are made in large numbers in 
Mattancheri and its neighbourhood. 

Bricks and tiles of the old Dutch pattern used to be manu- Brickn and 
factured by men of the potter caste in most of the inland villages. 

But there is not much demand for bricks except in Chittur, 
where they form the chief building material, and Dutch tiles 
have nearly gone out of fashion, and given place to patent tiles of 
the Mangalore pattern, A number of tile and brick factories have 
consequently sprung up to supply this demand in recent years. 

There are fourteen such factories in the neighbourhood of Trichur 


• * A OMndy i« aqaal to l3'7 o. ft. »ad weighs shout S20 lb. 
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CHAP. VI. and two near Chittur, employing over 750 men, women and 
'’'■‘^‘^"'^•children daily, with wages ranging from five to two annas. Patent 
kilns and presses are used in them all, but only two of them are 
worked by steam power. The annual outturn is over two 
millions roofing tiles, which is sufficient to meet not only the 
local demand but also in part the demand in South Malabar 
and North Travancore. The demand for bricks and flooring 
tiles is not considerable: they are therefore not stocked but only 
made to order. All these factories are financed exclusively by 
native capitalists, who are mostly native Christians. 

Rice mill*. There are now throe paddy husking mills in the State 
worked by steam power, but they have not for various reasons 
made any appreciable mark on the cottage industry. One mill is 
worked as an adjunct to a cocoanut oil mill at Fallurutti, but 
the operation is carried on but spasmodically. The second is 
• attached to the coir factory at Mattancheri already referred to, 

and is worked in the same manner. The third one is in Trichnr, 
and is intended to work all the year round,' but as it has been 
established but recently, it is too early to hazard an opinion on 
its prospects. Paddy husking therefore still remains a domes¬ 
tic industry, and is carried out almost entirely by women daring 
the months when agricultural labour is slack. 

Artisftns. The artisan class consists of Marasaris (carpenters), 
Kallasaris (masons ), Kamoans (blacksmiths), Taitans (gold 
and silver-smiths), Mmaris (braziers) and Tolkollans (leather 
workers). They all pursue their respective hereditary occupa¬ 
tions, in which they are not disturbed by competition by other 
classes. They are found in every village, the best workmen 
being found mostly in towns. As their work does not differ 
materially from that turned out elsewhere, they require little 
notice here. The quality of their work has distinctly improved 
in recent years, as has also their material condition. Within the 
last half century their wages have risen about 300 per cent., 
while the cost of living has not increased more than loO per cent. 

Bell.in«tol. The only craft of the artisan castes that deserves special 
mention is the bell-metal work.' The workers are Musaris, who, 
though not so numerous as the other artisans, are found in most 
parts of the State, their total number including women and 
children being 900. In the Chittur Taluk some of the workmen 
belong to the Kannan caste, immigrants from the Tamil countrv. 
They make all kinds of bell-metal vessels from a tiny cup to'a 
caldron, 30 feet in diameter and weighing half a ton, and also 
lamps, bells, etc., of various shapes and sizes. The metal is a 
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mixture of copper and lead, the usual proportion being 2. to cHitr. vr. 
2J parts of lead to ten of copper. If the proportion of lead 
incieased to three parts, the alloy will have a brighter appear¬ 
ance, but as it is liable to crack in casting, this proportion is 
resorted to only in exceptional coses in making small sixed 
articles, and that only by very skilled workmen. The mould 
is mode of beeswax with a core of clay and a thick covering of 
the same material. The wax runs out in the kiln through a 
hole in the covering of clay left for the purpose, and through 
the same hole the molten metal is poured into the mould. 

"When taken out of the kiln and cooled in water, the article will 
be found to have raw edges and a rough surface: the former is 
then hied off, and the latter smoothed and polished in a lathe. 

The methods and implements employed by the workmen are old 
fashioned and somew'hat primitive, notwithstanding which some 
of the articles t'orned out by them are distinctly good, both in 
design and finish. The best workmen are found in Chennainan- 
galam, Cranganur, Trichur and Chittur. 

Cochin has, for its size, a considerable sea-borne trade, but Traub. . 
exact statistics are not available. Almost all the trade oftlie State s^Tb^iu 
■passes through the British port,of Cpchin, the trade statistics trade, 
of which ho.wever. include also a gtviat. portion of the exports 
and imports of Malabar and Travancore. "As these latter llavd 
also other ports, it is safe to estimate onerhalf of the value of 
the trade passing through British Cochin As representing the 
value of the tr^e of the Cochin State. The total value of 
exports in I90S-9was 296 5 lakhs of rupees and of imports 
239:3 lakhs; the balance of trade is thus very much in favour 
of exports. 

The manufactured products of the cocoanut tree form about Export*, 
three-fourths of the exports from Cochin—cocoanut oil (]0r4 
lakhs), coir manufactured and unmanufactured (74'4 lakhs), 
copra (35‘3 lakhs) and oil-cake (12'6 lakhs). The next most 
important articles of exports are tea and pepper, but they are 
almost wholly the produce of Travancore. Cocoanut oil is 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, America, Germany, 

Belgium, Bui-mah, Calcutta, and Bombay, coir to the Bnited 
Kingdom, Germany and America, copra to Germany, France 
and Belgium and oil-cake to Germany and Bombay. Though 
the major portion of the produce is exported to these countries. 

Cochin may be said to have customers in all parts of the world. 

The chief articles of import are paddy and rice (144‘5 lakhs), port*, 
piece-goods (17‘5 lakhs^, petroleum and other oils ^16 2 lakhs), 
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, CHAP. VI. grains and pulses, other than paddy (9'8 lakhs), metals (8‘5 
• tsade. lakhs), wood manufactures (5-8 lakhs), cotton twist and yam 
(4'2 lakhs) and hardware and cutlery (3’5 lakhs). About 90 
per cent, of the paddy and rice imported are from Burmah, the 
rest being from Bombay. Piece-goods are imported almost 
wholly from Bombay, oils chiefly from Burmah, America and 
Europe, metals from Europe and Bombay, wood manufactures 
from Bombay, Bengal and Europe, hardware and cutlery from 
. Bombay and Europe. 

ln).Aad trad*. When compared with its sea-borne trade, the inland 
trade of Cochin is insignificant. The chief articles of export 
are cocoanut oil, timber, salt fish, prepared orecanut and paddy. 
The last is not the produce of Cochin, but that of Burmah 
re-e.\ported from Cochin. These articles are e.xported mainly 
to the southern districts of the Madras Presidency, but a part 
of the salt fish goes to Burmah through Modius. The chief 
imports ai’e rice and condiments. 

Timhtm weights and measures in use in Cochin are bewildcr- 

HcuBS. iag in their variety and complexity. Though the weights and 
measures are known by the same names in all parts of the State, 
their multiples and sub-multiples differ so widely in different 
parts that it is impossible tp give here all their local variations. 
To give one or two examples by way of illustration, the liquid 
measure cJiotana is twelve edaiigazhU in Eruakulam, eight in 
Trichar and three in Cranganur, while of the grain measure 
para there are three well known standards, but each of these 
standards differs in different parts of the State. The wmat of a 
standard table of weights and measures had therefore long 
been felt by business men, and to remedy this evil a notifica¬ 
tion was issued by the Darbar in July 1908, prescribing uniform 
standards for the whole State. The State also provides for sale 
to the public standard weights and measures of all descriptions 
at all Taluk centres. 


WtigliU. 



A ruthal is prescribed as the primary standard of weight, 
and is equivalent in weight to 42i British rupees. The follow¬ 
ing are its multiples and sub-multiples;— 

Vof oil oih€t than (foldj silver andprecious 

stones and tnedicines* 


G ^ rupees weight ... 

1 polam 

pelAms or rupees weight ... 

1 rathal (standard) 

20 rsthkls ... ... ' 

1 tbahvm 

SGrathals ... 

Imaund. 

aOnuMinds 

- # X candy . • 
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, , , . WeioAtk 

13 pauamidas or lanam* weight 1 kazhanchtt 

19J IcAzhanchus or 6 rupees weight ... 1 pslam 8UKES. 

8J pnlami ... ... ... I (standard) 

For gold, sirer, etc, 

3 noUidas (grains ol paddjr) ... 1 kunni 

Akunnie ... ... ... 1 pananiida{£anain weight) • 

SI fananis weight ... ... 1 sovereign weight 

31 fanams weight ... ... 1 rupee weight 

The primary standard of measures of capacity is the 
edangcLzhi, which is certified to contain two rathals ol raw rice 
in the case of dry mea.sure and 44 ounces of water in the ca.se 
of liquid mea-sure. 


Dry mtMiirf. 

S oshaks ... ... ... ^ ®ri 

2 uris ... ... ... 1 «***»» 

3 nazhis ... ... ... ^ padi 

4 nnshis ... ... .•• ^ edangazhi (standard) 

4 padis or 8 edangazhis ... ... 1 vallam 

10 edangazhis ... ... ... ^ P*''* 


4 Uvis or todams 
4 nazhis 

10 edangazhis ... 
IS edangazhis ... 
S5 chotanns 


lAqiiid tiuasurf. 

... ... 1 naxhi 

1 odangazhi (standard) 

1 pnro 

... ... 1 chotana 

... ... 1 candy 


A yard equal in length to the standard yard of British 
India is the primary standard of measures of length. The 
following are the multiples and sub-multiples:— 


AfM.«ircs 0/ length. 

8 barley corns (in breadth) 

34 angulams or viral* 

4 koles 
800 dandus 

2J nazhikas ... 

4 crossaxns ... ... ••• 

9 inches ... .*• 

2 spans ... ..• ••• 

Smuzhiun* ... * ... 


1 angulam (1 i inches) 

1 carpenter’s kole 
(2 i leet) 

Idandtt (9 i feet) 

1 nazhika 

1 crossam or katham 
1 yojann 

1 span (used in measnring 
cloth) 

1 onbit or mnabam 
1 yard 
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Mta»urt» nfmrface, 

1 tqoAre dandu ... ... 1 peruklum cent 

40 perjlckftms ... ... ... 1 para (8 oenU) 

SOO penikkami! or 12} parae... ... 1 acre 

ifMsurti ofeapncUn, 

24 eubit viraU ... ... ■ ... 1 perukkam 

34 perukkanii ... ... ... 1 thoorada 

34 thoovadai! or 1 cubic kolo * ... - 1 candy (equal to 13 * S 

cubic feet). 












CHAPTER VII. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Waterways ; BAok-Tratcrs nod riT«»i—Their development nod present 
condition—Perrict—Bo*t*—BOAD8 : Old highway*—Ro*d making—Existing 
roads and their maintenanco—Avenue*—Travellers’ bungalows—Toll*—S tate 
KAILWAT : Early project*—Introduction of the railway—Working agreement. 


"D OADS suitable for wheeled traffic are of recent origin in water- 
Cochin, and before their construction inland traffic was ways. 


carried on almost entirely by means of back-waters and rivers, uack-wntei* 
The Taluks of Kanayannur-Cochin and Cranganur and portions 
of Mukundapuram and Trichur are admirably served by 
hack-waters and rivers, and these contributed in no small 
measure to the early development of the country’, affording as 
they did an easy and cheap means of conveying the produce 
of the interior to the ports of Cochin, Cranganur and Chetva. 

The main waterway is the one from the southern frontier of 
the State to Trichur, a distance of nearly 60 miles, while nu¬ 
merous.branches, having an aggregate length of over GO miles, 
run out to the interior, mainly towards the east. The Alware 
and Chalakudi rivers are navigable throughout the year for 
nearly CO and 30 miles respectively, but in the Ponnani and 
Karuvannur rivers boats can ply only diiring the rainy season. 

These water communications enabled Cochin to enjoy the lion’s 
share of the trade with the Portuguese and the Dutch on 'the 
Malabar coast for nearly three centuries. 

The waterways were considerably improved daring the ad- xhair d«ve- 
ministrations of Diwans Sankara Variyar and Sankanni Menon.J°P“®“* 

By the construction of the canal from Tevora to Kundannur the 
former brought Tripunittura within easy distance of Kmakulam, 
and by deepening the Edattirutti canal and the construction 
')f the Amnattukara canal, boat traffic between Trichur and 
South-Cochin was rendered possible'throughout the year. 

In Sanknnni Menon’s time a boat channel was made in the 
Trichur lake and the Chirakkal canal was constructed, which 
considerably shorten^ the length of the waterway to Trichur. 
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Ferries. 


Hoati, 


H« had also kept a steam dredger at work in the back-waters 
to maintain the waterways in good condition and to preserve 
their usefulness unimpaired. Since his time very little was done 
for the improvement of the waterw'ays, and latterly, especially 
after the introduction of the railwa)', they have been much 
neglected, so much so that boats gel stuck in many a shallow 
place during low tide. The railway has considerably discount¬ 
ed the importance and usefulness of the back-waters, but has 
by no means superceded them as a means of communication.''^ 

Nearly a hundred ferries are maintained by the Darbar for 
the convenience of passengers who have to go across the back¬ 
waters and rivers. They are fanned to contractors, who are to 
use boats of the kind agreed upon and levy fees at prescribed 
rates. Passengers are ferried over in ordinary open canoes, but 
steam launches are used for the ferry between Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri. Carriages and cattle are taken over in c^anjrarfoww, 
or railed platforms placed on two dug-outs lashed together ; 
these conveyances however are available only at the ferries 
connecting metalled roads. By mutual agreement some of the 
frontier ferries between Cochin and Malabar are managed by 
the Darbar and the rest by the District Board of Malabar, and 
a moiety of the receipts from the ferries managed by the former 
is paid to the latter and vice versa. The frontier ferries between 
Cochin and Travancore are .similarly apportioned between the two 
States, but moieties of receipts are not exchanged. The receipts 
on account of ferries average about Bs. 20,000 a year. 

Several descriptions of boats are in use in the State. Well- 
to-do passengers travel in cabin boats, which are ordinarily from 
fom* to five feet broad and 25 to 40 feet long ; a third of the 
length is taken up by the cabin in which the passengers are 
accommodated, and the rest is occupied by the oarsmen, 10 to 
18 in number. There are smaller boats of a similar description 
propelled by four to eight oars, but their cabins are generally 
made of split bamboos covered with bamboo mats. Ordinary pas¬ 
sengers use valiants, or boats the whole length of which is fur¬ 
nished with a convex bamboo roof covered with cadjan thatch. 
They contain sleeping accommodation for six to ten persons, and 
are propelled by punting. Cargo boats, or kettu-vallama, are 
of the same description, but are of much larger dimensions, 
some of them being sixty feet long, seven feet broad and eight 
feet deep. Snake boats are used only on State ocoasions as 

* SizijBe thi> VIM written, the navigable canals were bmoght under depart¬ 
mental c^trol andmaintenirnoe under a regular svttein «{ annual expenditure. 
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escort boats : they are long and narrow, and are propelled by 
paddles, 20 to 60 in number, but have no room for passengers. 
Fishing boats are small dug-outs in which one or two persons 
paddle about in their piscatorial occupation. These are the 
types of the many Tarieties of boats that ply in the back-waters 
of Cochin. In recent years steam launches have come into 
fashion. Besides the launches that ply between Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri, there is now steam boat service between Cranga- 
nur and Cochin and also between Cochin and Quilon. 


CH.vr. vif. 

ROADS. 


Till the middle of the last century there were no roads in Roads. 
Cochin suitable for wheeled traflSc or even for pack bullocks, old high- 
We have seen from Ibn Batuta’s description quoted elsewhere* 
how people travelled and goods were transported in the four¬ 
teenth century. The means of communication remained much 
the same till five centuries later. The old highways generally 
took the same course as the main roads of our own days, but 
they were like the road now known as the tapal road running 
parallel to the sea from Alleppey to Chetva via Cochin and 
Cranganur—unmetalled, with no bridges over rivers and 
streams and with no causeways across paddy flats. Tipu is 
said to have converted the road from Fazhayannur to Chalakudi 
via Mullurkara and Trichur into a cart-road for transporting 
his heavy field-pieces to attack the Travancore Lines. If so, it 
must have been altogether neglected since his time, os it had to 
be entirely re-constructed sixty years later to render it fit for 
cart traffic. 


Diwan Sankara Variyar was the pioneer of road making. Road nuking, 
as he was of most other good things, in Cochin. Most of the 
existing main roads with their bridges and culverts were con¬ 
structed during his administration. They were all aligned 
with judgment and mode fit for wheeled traffic, but iu point of 
drainage and metalling, there was considemble room for im¬ 
provement. These defects were remedied in a great measure, 
and several branch roads constructed, in Diwan Sankunni 
Menon’s time, and by the time he retired from service, the 
country was covered with a net-work of roads in excellent 
condition. It was also in his time that some of the best bridges 
in the State were constructed, the most conspicuous of which 
was the magnificent Shoranur bridge built at a cost of over 
three lakhs of rupees iu 1864-67. 


* PagD 59, 
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CHAP. VII. There are at present 485 miles of roads under maintenance, 

_■ of which 435 miles are metalled and the rest unmetalled. Ex- 

r^is cept the sea-board tract where there are no metalled roads .save 

their main- in Mattancheri and Cranganur and their neighbourhood, almost 
tcunucc. pafjs of tfio State are now served by good serviceable roads. 

A few more roads as feeders to the railway are no doubt de¬ 
sirable, but the outlay required for maintaining the existing 

roads in good condition stands in the way of further extension. 
Owing to the heavy rainfall and the undulating character of 
the country, the Cochin roods require unremitting attention, 
and they have generally received it at the hands of the Darbar, 
mote especially during the last three or four years. The main¬ 
tenance of roads has recently been placed in the charge of a 
special staff of officers, and a sum of over eighty thousand rupees 
is now annually sanctioned for maintenance and special repairs, 
the rates var>’ing from Bs. 250 to Bs. 50 per mile aocordihg-to 
the nature and importance of the roads. The condition of tlie 
roads therefore has of late made considerable improvement, and 
is now geneially very satisfactory. 

Avenues. The planting of avenue trees for the benefit of travellers 
was to the Malayalis an act of charity inculcated' by their reli¬ 
gion ; avenues therefore have always been a prominent feature 
of the west coast countries. In the fourteenth,century Ibn 
Batuta found “ the whole of the way by land lying under the 
shade of trees ", and in the beginning of the last century Bucha¬ 
nan was struck by “ the elegant avenues of Malabar The 
planting of avenues by private individuals has however fallen 
, into desuetude, and the work has devolved on Governmeut. 

During the administrations of Diwans Nanjappayya and San¬ 
kara Variyar avenue planting was carried out vigorously and 
systematically, hut since the time of the latter ho systematic 
attempts were made for the preservation of avenues till ‘ the 
present Diwan took charge four yeara ago. The avenues were 
placed in charge of the land revenue department, and a spe¬ 
cial staff was created to look after them, whose duty it is to 
plant trees on roads having no avenues . aftid fill'up the gaps 
that are created from time to. time. All the trees have been 
numbered and registered, and thousands of .treed'have been 
planted during the last three years, the Government agricultu¬ 
ral farm supplying the seedlings. Thesearrangements bav.e 
ensured the uninterrupted exte|rsion as well as preservation'bf 
avenue trees. - Banyan, jaok,^ liango,. cashew,' ungu and mis 
vomica axe the trees usually planted as avecne?. ^, * 
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There are four travellers’ bungalows and nine staff quar- chap. vir.‘ 
ters in the State, all in the charge of the public works depart-' - 

ment. The former are open to all 5ond /We travellers who pay^, Tr#Tette#’ 
the prescribed fees, while the use of the latter is restricted to 
Sirkar officers, who also are required to pay a fee for their 
halts. The bungalows are provided with the necessary staff, 
furniture, utensils, crockery and linen, but the staff quarters are 
provided only with furniture and utensils. ' 

The practice of levying tolls on goods had been in exis- toIIi. 
tence here from time immemorial, but that of levying tolls on 
conveyances was unknown till about 1870, when, on the com¬ 
pletion of the construction of the Shoranur bridge, a toll gate 
was opened on the Trichur-Shoranur road, and a few years 
later another was opened on the Trichur-Vaniyambara road. 

These were the only toll gates in the State for about thirty 
years, but within the last six years several new ones were esta¬ 
blished. Tolls are now levied at 28 stations, and the receipts 
from this source amount to Es. 40,000 a year. 

The question of introducing the railway into the State state 
had been under the consideration of the Darbar ever since its 
extension to Malabar in 1861. Proposals were made from time XAtiy 'pro. 
to time by various capitalists to construct a branch line from 
Shoranur, terminating at Trichur, Karupadanna, Ernak'uianr'Pr 
Vaipin, but all the projects proved abortive for one'reiusou'or 
another. In the earlier projects the State agreed to tak'd shares 
to the extent of five to ten lakhs of rupees, and in one'sCheihe, 
that of Messrs. Aspinwall & Cu. of Cochin in the early eighties, 
Travancore and Cochin undertook to guarantee li and 2 per 
cent, interest respectively on the capital outlay. The scheme 
was on the point of fruition when, doubts having been raised in 
influential quarters regarding the financial prospects d£ (he 
scheme, the Madras Government released Travancore from the 
engagement made by it. After this, the subject still cdntintied 
to be under correspondence, more or less fitful, but misgivihi^s 
about the financial success of the undertaking stood in the way 
of the fulfilment of the project. ' i.' 

The matter remained in this condition till Mr. 
chari assumed charge of the administration. He took up the rAilvay. 
question with his characteristic vigour in 1897, and prepared a 
scheme, in consultation with the Besident Mr. (now Sir Fre¬ 
deric) Nicholson, for the construction of a narrow gauge line 
from Shoranur to Emakulam entirely at the codt of the Dar¬ 
bar. There ,was at tlie time a large reserve fund in the treasury, 

2 o 
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*^TATE** the result of tho economical administration of his predecessors,* 
Railway, and this enabled him to finance-the undertaking witli-com-^ 
parative ease. The scheme received the sanction ‘ of tho; 
Government of India early in 1899, and the construction of the 
line .was started by the Madras Railway Company before the 
end of the same year. The construction of some of the major 
bridges, pr^ented. considerable difficulty, and it took therefore 
nearly three yeara to complete the work. The line wa.s opened 
for good 8 traffic on the 2nd June and for passenger traffic on’ 
the 16th July 1902. The length of the line is 6u miles, of 
which 18 lun through Travancore territory. The capital ex¬ 
penditure on the railway, according to the original estimate, 
was only fifty lakhs of rupees, and according to the revised esti¬ 
mate,' 68 lakhs, but tho actual booked capital has eventually 
reached 70 lakhs. The net earnings had till 1908 averaged only 
2 per cent, on the capital outlay. The smallness of the return 
was due not so much to the smallnes.s of the traffic as to the 
conditions on which the line was worked for the first seven years. 
■Working The working of the line wa.s entrusted from the begin- 
•gr*4ms«. uijjg to the Madras Railway Company under an agreement, 
.. according to which the charge to be made by the-. Company 

was to bear the same ratio to the gross earnings of the line as 
that of the total revenue expenditure to the. gross caiTiingh of 
the Madras Railway system including .the State line. After 
providing from the net eamings for the second contribution to 
the Madras Railway Provident Institution and for. interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent, on the booked capital of the State RaiK 
way Including land, the balance was to be considered as surplus 
profits aod to be divided between the State and the Company 
in the proportion of four-fifths to the former and one-fifth to 
the latter. The .gross earnings steadily expanded year by year, 
the coaching traffic having risen by 48 per cent, in five years 
and the goods troffic having more than donbled itself, but the 
net receipts to the Dafbar showed a yearly decrease owing to the 
heavy revenue expenditure incurred on other sections of the 
Madras Railway. With the end of 1907 the term of the Company 

• . • The resen'o fund, when Mr. RajaKopiilacbnri aKSumed charge. n'mounte<l 

V . . ; ‘y-'to over 44 lakhsdf rupees, to which the administmtion of Diwnn— 


' Sank»ra Variyar contributed.., 

A’ 'Venktta Rau " ... 

' Sankunni Menon 
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expired, aud the Daxbar availed themselves of that opportunity 
to secure more favourable terms from its successor, the South 
Indian Railway CoTupany. After protracted negotiations, a new 
working agreement was entered into with the Company, the 
terms of which are more favourable to the Darbar than those of 
the previous agreement. The following are the chief terms;— 

1. In refund to the expenditure incurred by the Company 
in working the State Kailway in any halt j’ear ending the 30th 
June or Slst December, the State shall pay to the Company 
on account of such half year: (a) all expenditure on account of 
renewals, as distinguished from maintenance expenditure, in¬ 
curred on the State liailway-; (b) the State Kailway share on 
the working expenses of the half year which will be arrived at 
by deducting, from the working expenses' of the combined 
system, the expenditure incuiTcd on the combined system, on 
jvecount of renewals as distinguished from maintenance, and 
dividing the balance between the Company and the State 
Kailway in the proportion that the gross receipts of tho State 
Railway bear to the gross receipts of the" combined system 
in the half- year ; (c) one per cent, of the net earnings of the 
State Railway on account of a second contribution to the 
Company’s Provident Institution-; and (d) tjie sum payable on 
accoimt of the interest on the cost of the Shorannr Junction 
Station. 

2. Should, the' difference between the gross receipts of the 
State Kaihvaynnd tbe payment for working to be made to the 
Company under the above danse exceed 2 per cent, of'the 
booked' capital expenditure to the State at the end of the half 
year, such excess amount over 2 per cent, of the booked capital 
expenditure including land shall he considered as surplus pro¬ 
tits, aud shall be divided between the State and the Company in 
the proportion of four-fifths to the former and one-fifth to the 
latter, 

8. The Darbar. reserve the right of term'nating the agree- 
ment after one year’s notice;-. 

. His Excellency the Governor of i Madras is the. arbi¬ 
trator between tbe two parties in all matters of dispute. 

Owing to these more favourable conditionis of working, the 
net earnings amounted to 3*08 per cent, on the capital in 1908 
aaid 3*8 per cent, in 1909. • 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


. OENEBAL Health : jSndtmic disaMM—Epidemic diseaMS—^Vaccination 
—inflrmitic*— Medical Belief: Indigenoue—Introduction of European 
trMtment—Medical inititutioni—Special iustitutiona—Departmental euperri- 
aion^-SANlTATIOK: Sanitary Boaide—Department of Pnblie Health—Munici- 
palitiM—Vital etatistice. , 

HE general health of the State is on the whole good. Owing 
however to the heavy rains of the south-west monsoon and 
the excessive humidity of the atmosphere, the climate is relaxing 
and debilitating, especially to Enropenns and people of sedentary 
habits. The monsoon motiihs the most unhealthy part of 
the year, when diseases Asasiriated with damp and chill, such 
as rheumatism, bronchial affections, diarrhoea, dysentery and 
fever, are prevalent throughout the State. The lower hills and 
the eastern parts of the Cbittur Taluk are feverish, especially 
during the dry months. 

The most noticeable of the endemic diseases is elephanti¬ 
asis, or Cochin leg, as it is sometimes called. It prevails largely 
in the low-lying, water-logged, swampy tracts lying between 
the back-water and the sea and to a less extent along the 
eastern shores of the back-water, but it is hardly seen any¬ 
where in the laterite tracts. In the majority of cases the legs 
are the only organs affected, but sometimes it extends to the 
hands and less often to the scrotum. No class of people is 
immune from its attack, but people of uncleanly habits are 
more exposed to it than others. Among other common diseases 
Me leprosy, enteric fever, Malabar itch or ring-worm of the body, 
hydrocele and worms. 

, ^ Outbreaks of cholera in an epidemic form are not very 
fl[equent, and owing to the scattered habitations of the people 
they are seldom widespread. It is only when it attacks Brsdiman 
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and native Christian quarters, the only crowded localities in chap. vra. 
the State, that the epidemic assumes a severe form. Owing health. 

however to the preventive and remedial measures taken latterly - 

by the medical and sanitary departments, its spread has been 
checked more or less effectively whenever it broke out in recent 
years. Small-pox on the hand used to visit the country more 
frequently and carry off a much larger number of victims than 
cholera. The people of the west coast dreaded small-pox as 
much as they disbelieved in vaccination, the combined result 
of which was that, whenever the disease broke out in an epide¬ 
mic form, it decimated the population, as it did in the years 
ltt48, 1861, 1874, and 1893. Vaccination has however made 
great progress in recent years, and consequently the outbreaks 
since 1893 have never been so widespread or so appallingly fatal 
as in previous years. Except for a few imported cases, plague 
has not made its appearance in Cochin, though the neighbour¬ 
ing Districts of Coimbatore and Malabar have been more than 
once infected. This immunity appears to have been due to a 
great extent to the precautionary measures taken by the Darbar 
ever since the first outbreak in Bombay, such as the establish¬ 
ment of pass-port stations and observation circles and the rigid 
enforcement of tlie rules and regulations relating to them._ 

Though vaccination was introduced into Cochin so early as Vaccination. 
1802 and though six trained vaccinators were employed by the 
State since 1812, it made but little progress for over three 
quarters of a century. The people had not only no faith in 
vaccination, but dreaded it as much as the small-pox itself, and 
it was only when English education made some progress in the 
State that they began to realise the advantages of it. Even now, 
there are people who look upon the operation with fear and 
distrust, but on the whole its efficacy as a preventive measure 
is now generally recognised. In 1886, a department of vacci¬ 
nation was organised with a staff of fifteen vaccinators under a 
Superintendent, assisted by a Deputy Inspector of Vaccination. 

Since then, vaccination has made steady progress, the average 
number of successful operations performed during the last ten 
years being 23,600 per annum. A calf vaccine depot was esta¬ 
blished at Trichur in 1898 for the preparation of the lymph 
required for the department, but it was abolished in 1907. The 
lymph is now purchased from the King Institute at Guindy. 

The office of Vacpination Superintendent was abolished in 1908, 
and the vaccinators were placed under the orders of the Division 
Sanitary Inspectors. * 
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The Census of 1901- returned 1,966 persons us afflicted; 
intaiw 197 is, of every 10,000- persons, 24 were 
Blind - 886 ' insane, blind, deaf-mutes or- lepers. The’ 
' Deaf-mutes 549 average is the same for Malabar, but it is 

Lopew 334 Qjjjy 23 for Travancore and 21 for the 

Presidency. Leprosy is most prevalent in the’ aiea to which 
elephantiasis is confined, and the proportion of lepers is highest 
among Yalans and Kanakkans, w'ho'are by occupation fishermen 
and boatmen. The distribution of the other infirmities presents 
no noticeable features. 


“ The west - coast countries have always had a plentiful 
— ' Supply of indigenous medical practitioners. Medicine has, from 
Indigenous, immemorial, been the hereditary occupation of certain 
well known Namburi families. All the members of these 
families had to and did devote their e.vclusive attention to 
the study, practice and teaching of tlie Ayurvedic science, 
and their numerous pupils of all castes carried the healing art 
to every town and village in the country. They were not skilled 
in surgery, but as„phy8ician8 they enjoyed and still enjoy con¬ 
siderable reputation for their skill in curing diseases. The 
medicinal herbs which abound in the forests and the plains of 
this coast' are liugely used in their preparations, such as 
decoctions, mixtures, electuaries, confections, powders, pifis and 
medicated ghees and oils. Animal substances and mineral 
preparations (sindurams) aie also made of, though much .less 
commonly. Notwithstanding 'the ever-increasing popularity of 
European medicine, the native practitioners are still very much 
in requisition, especially in rural parts and among the middle 
classes.' The well-to-do people in towns generally resort to 
European treatment as they can afford to pay for it, while the 
poorer classes go to the nearest Sirkar hospital or dispensary 
where they are treated free. But the lower middle classes pre¬ 
fer indigenous treatment as much on account of their immense 
faith in it as on account of its inexpensiveness. 


IntrednctioB • The first attempt to introduce European medical trfat- 
Cochin was made by a missionary, Eev. J. Dawson, 
' \vho’ opened a dispensary in Mattancheri in 1818. Though it 
received a monthly grant from the Sirkar, it did not prove a 
success, and was closed after a short existence of two or three 
years. In 1623, the Civil Surgeon of British Cochin was made 
ex oj^feto Darbar Physician, and;a dresser was attached to the 
jail at Emaknlam, wbHe the'Tj^chnr jail was -placed' m the 
charge of the dresser attached to the BritiShmilitaiydetabbmehtr 
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Btationed there. It was these three oflBcers that first began to chap, vipj 
show to the people the advantages of European medicine and reliefv 

surgery. In 1^8, Diwan Sankara Variyar opened-the first - * 

Sirkar hospital, the Charity Hospital of Ernakulam, which has 
by 8uc.cessive stages developed into the present General Hospital, 
with its‘48 beds, its out-patients’ dispensaries, operation theatre, 
contagious ward, etc. For over a quarter of a century after 
this, no attempt was made to extend the operations of the 
department, but in 1875 a hospital was opened at Trichur. Tn 
the subsequent years, hospitals and dispensaries were opened in 
several stations so that the State is now liberally supplied with 
medical institutions. 


There are at present 17 medical institutions—9 hospitala Medical in- 
and 8 dispensaries—besides the hospital attached to the Central 
Jail. The names of the 17 institutions and the years in which 


. Eruakulam Goiienl Hospital 184S 
Trichur Hospital ... 1875 

ChUtur do. ... 1885 

Irinjalakudu do. ... 1888 

'Tripunittur* do. -... 1888 

. Kuniiamkulamdo. ... 1888 

Mattancheri do. ... ISOO 

Viiditkaucheri Dispciiiair)' ... 1891 

Hcmmara Hospital ... 189^ 

CnMif;anur Disponaar^' ... 1893 

..Ch.alakudi Hospital ... 1893 

. Kellitvmpati Dispensary ... 1898 

, Tramway"' do. ... 1901 

.Andikadavu do. ... 1907 

••'Narakal do. •... 1907 

' T’azh.'iyaunur do. ... 1906 

. Mattancheri Male do. ... 1909 

saries for women and children. 


they were founded are given 
in the mai'gin. There is thus 
one medical institution to 88 
. square miles, the average for 
Travancore being one, to 129 
square miles and that ,.for 
Malabar one to 223 square 
miles. The . ^Mattancheri 
hospital is one for, women 
and children, a separate 'dis- 
pcnsaiy being maintained for 
male out-patients, while the 
Ernaknlam and Trichur hos¬ 
pitals have separate dispen- 
The-total number , of beds 


available is 271 (132 for males and 139 for'females), and. the 
aggregate nnmber of in- and out-patients treated dui-ing.the last 
official year was 4,794 and 2,49,669 respectivelj', The staff of 
the department consists of a Chief Medical OfiBcer, two Assistant 
Surgeons, six Apothecaries, fifteen Hospital Assistants, a Eady 
Doctor, a Lady Apothecary, two Lady Hospital .Assistant? and 




It 


seventeen Midwives. The average expenditure on the depart¬ 
ment exceeds Rs. .80,000 per annum. 

In 1892, a small lunatic asylum w.is ..opened, at .Trichur Spwiai in- 
W’ith accommodation for 14 patients, and was placed under the 
medicM subordinate in., charge :of the-loca} hospital. The 
establishment of a leper asylum .and the segregatipnof .lepers 
had been under contemplation since 1890, but it w'as only in 1909 
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CHAP. vra. tliat the asylum was opened, with accommodation for about 
Beuef. forty inmates, in a building specially constructed for the 
— purpose in the island of Venducutti between Emakulam and 
Mattancheri. Separate accommodation is provided for males 
and females. By JRegxJation VI of 1084, power was taken to 
segregate lepers. 

In 1823, the Civil Surgeon of Cochin was appointed 
•npemwon. Officer to the Darbar to superintend the work of the 

vaccinators and of the jail dressers. Six years later the super¬ 
vision over vaccinators was entrusted to the Travancore Darbar 
Physician and that over the jail dressers to the Besidency 
Surgeon. In 1840 the original plan was reverted to, and the 
Civil Surgeon of Cochin continued to be in charge of the medical 
department including vaccination till 1895, when a full-time 
Chief Medical Ofi&cer was appointed as the head of the depart¬ 
ment. In 1908 he was also made the Chief Sanitary Officer to 
Government. 

Sakitation. There were no municipal or local boards in the State 
till 1910. No special airangements were made by the Darbar 
for the sanitation and conservancy of towns till 1890: the Public 
Works and Maramat departments did what they could to keep 
the towns clean. In that year committees consisting of official 
and non-official gentlemen were appointed by the Government 
to look after the sanitation of Eiuakulam and Trichur, and 
a monthly grant was sanctioned to a committee appointed by 
the merchants of Mattancheri to keep their bazaar clean. In 
1896 these committees were superceded by Sanitary Boards 
constituted by Government for the towns of Emakulam, Mattan¬ 
cheri and Trichur, and in the subsequent years similar boards 
were established in Eunnamkulam, Iriujalakuda, Tripunittura, 
Nemmara and the Nelliampatis. The operations of the Sanitary 
Boards consist mainly in keeping the roods and drains of the 
several towns clean, and lighting the streets. As no local cesses 
of any kind were being levied until recently, the boards were 
financed entirely by the Government. 

Id 1908 the Sanitary department was reorganised, and was 
Health, constituted into a Public Health department under the immedi¬ 
ate control of the Chief Medical Officer. The Sanitary Boards 
continued to perform the same functions in towns, but qualified 
Sanitary Inspectors were appointed in the place of unpassed men. 
Steps were then taken for the first time for the sanitation of 
rural parts, for which the State was divided into two divisions, 
each being placed in charge of a first grade Sanitary Inspector. 
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Th333 In3p33tor3 were made responsible for supervision over chap. vnr. 
vaccination, fairs and festivals, and epidemics, subject to 
control of the Chief Sanitary Officer. A special conservancy 
establishment was also sanctioned, which is now mainly employ¬ 
ed where fairs and festivals are held and wherever epidemics 
may break oat. All the markets in the State were brought 
under the control of tlie department, and a Market Inspector 
was appointed to supervise the same with a view to their being 
kept in proper sanitary condition. 

A Municipal and Sanitary Improvement Regulation was Manioipali- 
passed in 1910 mainly on the lines of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act, and its provisions were introduced about the 
middle of the 3 -ear. into three towns, Ernakulam, Mattanchori 
and Trichur. Councils consisting of official and non-official 
gentlemen were created for these towns, and taxes on houses, 
vehicles, etc., have recently begun to be levied. As the taxes 
are levied for the present only at very low ratas, the Councils 
arc now largely subsidised by the Government. 

The registi-ation of births and deaths began in 1073 M. E. 

(1897-98), but the work was done perfunctorily for several 
year-s. The dut 3 ' was entrusted to Piavri((li (village) officers, but 
as the average area of a Pravritti was Crbout 20 square miles 
and its average population 19,000, it'Arasihipossiblc for them to 
register the statistics with any degree of exactitude, especially ' 

in the absence of any legislation to compel the people to give 
intimation of births and deaths. With the introduction of the 
new settlement however the 43 Pravrittis were split up into 173 
revenue villages. Regulation II of lOSl made the registration 
compulsory, and the necessary rule-s under the Regulation were 
passed and liegistrars of births and deaths appointed in 1907. 

Since these measures were taken, there had been considerable 
improvement in the registration of vital statistics. The number 
of births and deaths registered in the last official year (1083) 
was 16,784 and 10,946 respcctivelv-, or 19-43 and 13-43 per mills 
of the population. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION. 


. UlSTOniCAIi: Indigenous system of educnlion—First SUU schools— 
Early English schools—Subsequent progress — EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIOKB: 
Emskalam College—Upper sjcondary schools—Lower secondary schools— 
Primary schools—Special schools—Oovornment Industrial and Technical school 
—Female education—Beeent educational reforms—Direction and inspection— 
LITEBACY : Literacy by religion, eosto, etc. 

HiBTOBicAL. TDrior <0 the administration of Colonel Munro the Government 
lirdlgMoui of Cochin did not at time directly interest ilsclf in 
5uc^o^ the education of the people. > The State did not maintain or 
uca lor. schools, but left the people to make their own arrange¬ 

ments for the education of their children. There were—most of 
them are still in existence—several matts where Namburi youths 
received their board and education free. They were taught 
the rudiments of knowledge in their own homes till the cere¬ 
mony of Upanayana, or investiture with the holy thread, 
after which they resorted to one or another of these imtis for 
their further studies. In these institutions all of them were 
tanght to recite the Vedas, while those who had the inclination 
for it were also instructed in Sanskrit literature and science. 
The teachers weie learned Nambnris, who generally resided in 
the matts and received no remnneration for their services except 
free board and lodging. As members of other castes were not 
admitted to these institutions, higher education in Sanskiit was 
practically monopolised by the Brahmans. The other classes, 
however, especially the Ambalavasis and Nayars, were not left 
without education. Most of the well-to-do families had their 
fapiily tutors, whose occupation was generally hereditary, and 
the children of the poorer families in the neighbourhood were 
sent to them for such instruction as they htood in need of and 
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In tho ruml parte chap. ix. , 
hereditary school^tis Toni cAL, 


for which they had to pay next to nothing, 
every village had its own Ezhuttacchan, or 
master, who received the pupils in his own house and accepted 
such payments ns tho means of their parents admitted of-. 

These masters taught the children reading and writing, the 
multiplication table and tho recitation of Sanskrit hymns, and in 
some rare instances, Sanskrit poetry, drama and rlietoric were also 
taught. As children of nil standards were taught promiscuously 
by a single teacher, their progress was necessarily slow ; five to 
ten years were required for the acquisition of these rudiments of 
knowledge. 

In accordance with a Proclamation issued in 1818 at the First stats 
instance of Colonel Munro, thirty-three vernacular schools were 
established by the Sirkar in that year, one in each Pravritti, 
with the avowed object of training up young men for State ser¬ 
vice as writers and accountants. No change was however made 
in the manner and matter of instruction : each school had only 
a single teacher, and the curriculum of studies remained the 
same as that under the old village school master's. Naturally, 
therefore, these schools did not realise the expectations of their 
founder, and they were consequently considered superfluous, and 
were abolished in 1832. Three years later, Diwan Sankara- 
subboyya established six vernacular schools, one in each Taluk, 
but these too, though somewhat better conducted than the 
Pi-avritti schools, were not much of an improvement upon the 
private indigenous schools. When English schools were esta¬ 
blished in oil the Taluks some years later, they became 
practically useless, but they long survived their usefulness, and 
were abolished only in 1890. 

The fii-st attempt to introduce the study of the English Early- Eng- 
language was made by a missionary, Eev. J. Dawson, who 
opened an English school at Mattancheri in 1818, in aid of which 
he received a grant from the Siikar. The school did not thrive, 
and had to be closed for want of pupils within three years. 

At the instance of the Besident Mr. Casamajor, another school 
was established in 1835 in the same place, where the children 
of the Jews were taught English, Hebrew and Malayalam* 

This school is still in existence as an aided Hebrew school, and 
is held in one of the synagogues in Jew Town. Two years later, 
an English school was opened at Trichur, and another at Tri- 
pimitura for the education of the princes and others, and one 
was opened at Ernakulam in 1645. These were purely elemen¬ 
tary schools, and coiftinued as such till 1875, when the school at 
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CHAP. IX. Ernakulom was placed under tbc charge of au Enroj-can head 
• • "‘®'^^2fi°^‘master, Mr. A. F. Scaly, with whosenanie isnssociated the progre.ss 
of English edncation in the State in its earlier stages. Since his 
appointment, the number attending the school increased rapidly, 
and its standard was gradually raised. In IfifiS piipils were for the 
first time presented for the Matriculation E.'camination, and in 
1875 the institution was raised to the status of a second grade 
college and affiliated to the Madras University. 

Subsequent the meantime district schools were opened in all the 

progre**. Taluks, and were in 1877 placed under the direction of Mr. 
Sealy. These schools steadily rose in numbers and in stand¬ 
ard, and most of them were subsequently raised to the status 
of high schools. In 1889, a set of rules was framed for giving 
grants in aid of private scliools, in consequence of which seve¬ 
ral schools sprang up under the management of private agencies. 
Several of these schools have since risen to the lower and upper 
secondary standards, while the rest still continue as primary 
schools. In 189(', a groat impetus was given to the education 
of the masses by the organisation of a department of vernacu¬ 
lar instiuction. State schools were opened for boys and girls in 
most of the Pravrittis, and a largo number of indigenous schoola 
were brought into the aided list. In the bt'ginning of 1892, the 
vernacular and English deparlmcnis were amalgamated, and 
placed under the control of a Superintendent of Edncation, since 
which the history of llio department lias born one of almost 
uninterrupted progress. In 1898, ilio high sclrools, both Sirkar 
and private, were removed from the control of the Superinten¬ 
dent and placed directly under the Diwan. 

Educatiok- State is the ouo at Ernaknlaiu, 

AL mTiTU-whicb from small beginnings has, under the fosteiing esre of its 
successive Piinci) nls, Messrs. A. F. Sealy, D. M. Cniickshank 
ErnftkulAm and F. S. Davics, become one of the largest and most successful 
Cobtge. jecond grade colleges in Southern Indio. In 1870, the college 
was located in a spacious and substantial building specially 
built for the purpose under Mr. Scaly's supervision, and another 
equally sp-ncious building was constructed in 1898 for the addi- 
(ionnl accommodation rendered necessary by the increase in the 
strength of the institution. It is now manned by an efficient 
staff of lecturers and teachers, and its equipments are such as 
fully satisfy the new Univenity Eegulations. A small students’ 
hostel was opened last year in connection with the college, and 
a much larger one is now under construction. 
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1 . 


2. 

Cranganur 

do. 

S. 

Irinjalaknda 

do. 

4. 

Trichur 

do. 

fi. 

Kunnarokulnm 

do. 

0. 

Cbittur 

do. 

t • 

Trichnr 0 iris' 

do. 

8. 

Kmakulnm Girls' 

' do. 


9. 


Besides the upper secondary department of the Ernakulam chap. nc. 
Tripmiitturft High School. College, there are now fifteen up-®°i^aTiTu- 
per secondary schools in the State, tionb. 
the names of which are given in the Upper looon- 
margin. Of theae, the first eight are***'y 
Sirkar, the next six aided and the 
last one unaided. Three of these are 
girls’ schools, the Trichur Jubilee 
Girls’ school, the Ernakulam Caste 
Girls' school, and the Ernakulam St. 

Teresa’s Convent school, the first 
two of which ave Sirkar and the last 
aided. St. Teresa’s and St. Albert's 
school.s are under the management 
of the Veiapoly Mission, the Tirumala 
Devasvam school under that of the 
trustees of the Konkani temple in 
M. S. school is managed by the Church 
St. 'I’homas by the Vicar Apostolic of 
Trichnr and the remaining two by private native gentlemen. 

1 he numhor of pupils attending the upper secondary classes in 
iniO was 1,503. 

Including the lower secondary departments of the college Lower s«oon- 
and high schools, there are 39 lower secondary schools in the 
State, of which 14 are Sirkar, 24 aided and one unaided. Five 
of tlie Sirkar schools and six of tho aided schools are exclu- 


Emaknlam St 
Albert's 

EraitkulHin St. 
Terusu's Convent do. 
Mattftnclieri Tiru- 
mula norast am do. 
Trichur C. M. S 
Ncnimant A. V. 
Kunniimknlnin 
Hiir Tgnntius 
Tiichnr St. 

Thomas 

Mattancheri, the C. 
Mission Society, the 


10 . 

11 . 

li. 

IS. 

14. 

la. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


sively for girls. The total strength of the lower secondary 
schools in 1910 was 2,709, of whom 324 were girls. 

Primary education is being imparted in 1,046 schools, inclu- primary 
ding the primary departments of the college and of the upper achooi*. 
and lower secondary schools. Of these, 93 are Sirkar schools, 

250 aided, and 703 unaided, 28 of the Sirkar schools and 14 of 
the aided cues being purely girls’ schools. The number of pupils 
attending the Sirkar schools iu 1910 was 13,645, aided schools 
21,681, and unaided scliools 15,011, or 60,337 in all- The Sirkar 
and aided schools are fairly efficient institutions for imparting 
primary instruction, but the great majority of the unaided ones 
are schools of the old indigenous kind, which are gradually dying 
out and giving place to primai 7 schools of a more modern type. 

There are 258 special schools in the State with a strength speoUl 
of 4,547. Of these, two are Sirkar institutions, the Normal 
school at Trichur and the Sanskrit Patasala at Tripunittura, an^ 
seven are aided industrial schools. In the latter, instruction 
is imparted to nearly 3C0 pupils in needle-work, mat-making, 
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CHAP. IX. embroidery, rosary-making, shoe-making, lace-making, etc. Of 
remaining 249 schools, 50 are Sanskrit schools, 73 Arabic, 
TioNB. ‘65 Music, 5 Bible, 12 Tamil, 15 Medical, 12 Vedic, and 17 Astro- 
— logical schools. A few of these schools are doing good work, but 
the majority of them serve but little useful purpose. 

Ooreimnent Except aiding a few petty industrial schools, the Govcrn- 
ment never took any important steps until quite recently to 

*°fvl MhooT*" promote industrial and technical education. Towards the end o£ 
last year however a good beginning was made in this direction 
by the opening of a Government Industrial and Technical 
school at Trichur. In the Industrial section prorision is mode 
for teaching cnrpentry and slojd, lacquer work, electro-plating 
and gilding, bell-metal work, blacksmiths’ work, mat-making, 
rattan and bamboo work, weaving, pottery and engraving. 
To this section is attached a female branch, in which ins¬ 
truction is given in domestic economy, needle-work and dress¬ 
making, lace-making, cutting out and tailoring, embroidery and 
fancy work. In the Technical section are taught short-hand and 
type-writing, precis-writing and indexing, commercial corres¬ 
pondence and geography. In the Industrial section, instruction 
is also given in English and Malayalam reading, writing, conver¬ 
sation and composition, practical arithmetic and mensuration, 
free-hand and geometrical drawing, while the Technical section 
provides for those who wish to take the School Final Certificate 
or technical subjects only. Attached to the Technical branch 
there is also a juvenile commercial class for boys for instruc¬ 
tion in baz^- accounts in the vernacular. It is also the 
intention of the Darbar to open rural industrial schools when a 
sufficient number of male and female teachers are trained in this 
central school. With this object scholarships are given to a few 
select pupils who have agreed to be trained as teachers and to 
serve the Sirkar for three years. 

Pomaio edtt- The education of girls engaged the attention of the Darbar 
cation. Qn]y within the last twenty years. The first English school for 
girls was opened at Trichur in 1889 in commemoration of Her 
late Majesty’s Jubilee, but two years before this the Carmelite 
Mission established a convent girls’ school at Eiuakulam. 
Both these have since been roised to the standard of high 
schools. Since 1892 a number of English and vernacular 
schools for girls were opened by the Sirkar or brought into the 
aided list from time to time. There are at present 55 purely 
girls’ schools, of which 33 are Sirkar, 24 aided and one unaided, 
the number of girls attending these being 6,568- Besides these, 
over 8,000 girls attend the indigenous schools, most of which are 
mixed ones. Till 1908, the girls in all clt^sses were required to 
pay fees at half the rates at which boys were required to pay, but 
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in that year fees were abolished in the primary department of chap. ix. 
all Sirkar girls’ schools. ' ^institoI 

Education hats received a great impetus all round duripg tions. 
the present administration. In February 1908, the Diwan re- 
corded an elaborate note, examining the system of education in oationfti rc- 
the State with reference to its past history with a view to bring 
the educational policy up to the requirements of the present 
day and to remove the shc^rtcomings of the existing organisation, 
and indicating the general lines on which educational reforms 


should be undertaken, The services of a veteran educationist, 
Mr. J. Vansomeran Pope, retired Director of Public Instruction 
in Borina, were entertained as Special Educational Officer for a 
period of three years to carry out the reforms, witli such 
changes as might be found necessary. The more important of 
the reforms that have already been carried out or are now being 
inaugurated are the following:— 

1. Schools were divided into vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular. As a rule, village elementaiy schools are to be 
purely vernacular, the question of converting them into Anglo- 
vernacular schools being left in each case to be decided by the 
head of the department. As the object of the purely vernacular 
schools is the diffusion of primary education among the masses, 
no fee of any kind will be levied from the pupils attending 
them, but fees will be levied in all Anglo-vernacular schools, 
even in the elementary classes. 

2. 'I'he curricula of the upper and lower secondary and 
primary schools were revised, and complete curricula for the 
Industrial school, and the Technical and School Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate schemes and the Training school have been drawn up. 
These involved the introduction of slojd in Technical schools and 
the teaching of kindergarten and of object lessons in all primary 
schools, and of domestic economy, hygiene and needle-work in 
girls’ schools. 

S. The question of encouraging industrial and technical 
education, which is part of the new scheme, has already been 
referred to. 

4. A number of night schools was opened for the benefit 
of the working classes, and a special curriculum has been drawm 
up for them. 

5. A system of gmnt-in-aid, much more liberal than any 
that had hitherto been in force, has been sanctioned, under 
which grants will be given to (1) provide funds for the employ¬ 
ment of fully trained teachers in schools under private 
mansigement, (2) makegood any deficiency in the total income 
of the school to the extent that it falls short of its legitimate 
expenditure, and (3) supplement the expenditure on buildings, 
land, furniture, equipment, etc. 
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CHAP. Hc. C. The pay and prospects of teachers of all grades through- 
AL lN8'«TU-°“*' considerably improved, involving as tlic 

TION8. improvement does an annual additional e.\penditnre of nearly 
half a lakh of nipees. 

7. The State Training school ha.s lieen thoroughly reor¬ 
ganised under a new scheme, and a section for training female 
teachers has been added to it. Provision is made in it for 
training elementai'y and secondary grades of teachers. 

8. With a view to help poor but deserving students to 
continue their studies, a new system of scholarships has been 
sanctioned, which will enable students studying in vernacular. 
Anglo-vernacular, primary, lower and upper secondary and junior 
University courses to further contiuue their studies and go up 
for higher examinations. The number of scholaiships thus 
sanctioned is fifty-seven, of the aggregate monthly value of 
Its. 900, and they have been evenly distributed throughout the 
State with due regard to the local requirements. 

9. With a view to ensure continuity of policy iu educa¬ 
tional matters, a code containing full and clear instructions for 
the guidance of all branches of the department has been drawn 
np, and brought into force in June last. 


Di notion 
»D(I inspec¬ 
tion. 


LrTEBACT. 


.lliese reforms will entail a heavy and steadily increasing 
annual expenditure. The Government grant for education in 
1903-6 was only 1'2 lakhs of rupees, while the grant for the cur¬ 
rent year is nearly three lakhs. 

The head of the department is the Special liducatioual 
Officer, but the designation will bo changed into that of director 
of Education on the expiry of the present incumbent's period 
of appoiatment. He is assisted by a Chief Inspector aud three 
Deputy Inspectors; the fornrer inspects chiefly tlie high schools 
and also helps the Special Educational Officer iu his office work, 
while lower secondary and primary schools are generally ins¬ 
pected by the Deputy Inspectors. 

From the educational statistics given above, it may be sur¬ 
mised that Cochin stands high in the general percentage of the 
literacy of the people. Though only 22 J per cent, of the males 
and 4i per cent, of the females iu the State are able to mad amd 
LiUsratcB in 1000 write, yet in the proportion of liter¬ 
ates to population Cochin stands, 
as shown in the margin, ahead of 
all other States and Districts in 
Southern India, barring the excep¬ 
tional, District of Madras. The 
j^reeqtage of pupils to the popula¬ 
tion of school-going age is 45, that of 
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males being G4 and of females 25. During the last twenty years chap. ix. 
liow'ever Cochin has retrograded lather than progressed in point 
of literacy, which is due to the fact that the growth of primary 
schools of the new type has not kept pace with the decay of 
the old indigenous schools. But the measures recently taken 
for the extension of elementary education will in the near 
future considerably raise the proportion of literacy among the 
people of the State. 

There is comparatively a larger proportion of literates Mteraov 
among the Jews than among the followers of any other religion. 

The Christians come next and arc followed by the Hindus, 

LitomUa in 1000 while the Muhauiiuadans come last. 
ycmalet. 1“ P^**"*^ 0^ litei-acy of the females 
iiiaduH 217 30 howcver the Christians are ahead 

Jruh.auim:«iinis 125 fi of tho Jews. The Jews fonri a very 

ChcwtiiiuH 271 78 small community, and their literacy 

jow» 87C 61 jg Qf jjjg rudimentary charac¬ 

ter, higher education having made little progiessf among them. 

The high proportion of literates among Christians is due to the 
inhucnce of the native clergy and to the existence of primary 
schools attached to all the churches. In these schools reading, 
writing and certain scripture lessons are taught, and the vicars 
in choi'ge of them use their influence witli their congregation 
to send their children to these schools. In point however of 
secondary and collegiate education, the Christians have not 
made as much progress as the Hindus. The percentage of liter¬ 
acy among the Hindus would be far higher than among the 
native Christians, weivi it not for the backwardness of the lower 
castes, who form nearly GO per cent, of the Hindu population. 

'Hie higher castes are among the most literate classes in India, 

LiteruUs iu 1000 OS will be seen from the statement 
MaU$. Femalet. given in the margin. Illiteracy is 
Naiuburi* 006 227 almost unknown among Brahman, 

w Kshatriya and Ambalavasi males, 
AmbaUvasi* GOT 252 while liteiacy IS equally rare among 

Nu'writ 426 113 the Pulayaus, Porayans and the hill 

tribes. As regards the literacy of males, Kanayannur, which 
contains the capital and the educational centre of the State, 
stands first among the Taluks, while Trichur, with its preponder¬ 
ance of high class Hindus and Christians, is the second ; but the 
order is reversed in regard to the literacy of females. Mu- 
kundapuram comes last in the proportion of literate males and 
Chittur in that of literate females. 
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Laxd TKSUBKS : Prefatory—Traditioinry account—ProUvlilo origin— 
VerumiMttuni—Kanam—Inatn—OtUor tenunw—OKIGIN OF LAND RKVENUK : 
ProviouH sourcca of revenue—Wbat noccasitutod Ion*}’ of land tax—KottexhuttiiH 
and kandoalruttua—Unita of moasurcjnent—Diviaiou of landa—E akly SBTTI.k- 
MRNTS: Ketteahuttu of !»37 Sf. E. {1761-8)—Subaefiuent Iccttcahuttoa—Kiiii- 
dcxhnltu of )Mmuilaa—Kiuidcxhnttu of nilivuia—Couiuiutation rates—House lax 
—Water ceas—^THE NEW SETTLEMENT: Survey operations—Uutturu and cost 
of survey—^ScUIcnitMit legislation—Goncnil irineiiiles—IfatcN of nsscNsiiiciit. 
NiUuna—Paramlma—TiruniuHcaxhcha—Inauis—Laud revenue aaaignments—Tlio 
old and tlu: new mtea—Finaucul rcaulU—Concluding remarks—THE YlLI<A<>E 
SYSTEM: Old vilfagD orgauimtioii—Change of syitem—Yilhigca—Ualiiyaui 
service-T aluk and Division Chasoes: Taluks—Divisiona. 

A S land holding developed into a well defined, if con)ple.x, 
system centuries before the sovereign began to levy any 
revenue from the land, and as, when land revenue began to be 
imposed, the various tenures under which lands were held 
from time immemorial were taken into account in fi.\ing tlic 
assessment, an account of the land tenures should naturally 
precede that of the land revenue administration. Here, as in 
Travoiicore and in Malabar, the property in the soil is vested 
not in the sovereign or in the cultivator, but in an interme¬ 
diate class known as jaimis, by whom the lands are leased to 
cultivator on the produce sharing system on a variety of 
tenures. The origin of this proprietary right and of the tenures 
on which the lands are leased is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Various theories have been put forward by v/riters on the 
subject, which it is impossible to deal with fully within the 
limits of this book : all that can be attempted here is a recapitu¬ 
lation of the traditionary and popularly accepted account of their 
origin, together with what appears from a consideration of the 
circumstances of the case to be the true origin. 

According to the traditionary account preserved in the 
Kcralotpatti, a comparatively ■ wcent work, Farasurama, an 
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incarnation of Vishnu, created the land of Kerala and gave it ohap. k. 
as a gift to tlie Brahmans, whom he invited from the north and te^res. 

settled in sixty-four gramams. This gift, made with flower - 

and water for their enjoyment, is called Parasurama 

then sent for Sudras from various countries, and settled them 
in the land as the adiyans and kudiyatis, or the slaves and 
tenants, of the Brahmans. He established them in separate 
taras, and assigned to them the duties of supervising, executing 
and giving orders (liteiully, the eye, the hand and the order), 

80 that they might preserve the rights of all classes from being 
curtailed or failing into disuse. To them as huUyans, he also 
iussigned the kanam and the inferior share (kilkitr), while to 
the Brahmans belonged the janmajn and the superior share 
(melkur). On the authority of this tradition, the Brahmans 
claim the exclusive proprietary right in the land as well as 
explain the absence in the old days of any general land tax 
in the State, since the ancient Hindu law-givers expressly 
excluded the Brahmans from payment of taxes. In the absence 
of authentic history and of the historical instinct among a people, 
all social and other phenomena are explained by ascribing 
a divine origin to them ; the Brahmanical explanation of the 
origin of ynHwaia andis but one of the many illustra¬ 
tions of this tendency. All the evidence available at present 
tends to show that the Sudras established themselves in the 
country centuries before the Brahman immigrants found 
their way into it in successive waves, and at the dawn of 
history, the janmam or proprietary right in the land is found 
to have been vested for the most part in non-Brahmans. The 
probabilities therefore are that the Brahmans never enjoyed 
proprietary right over more than a minor portion of the land 
and that they obtained this right not by divine favour but—more 
prosaically—by gift, purchase or usurpation from the iinmi- 
gmnts who settled in the country long before them. 

The political constitution of the country had, from the PfotAtl* 
times when we begin to get glimpses of it up to the middle of 
eighteenth century, been of the nature of a military hierarchy, 
whatever might have been the process of evolution by which 
it attained that form. The king was the head of the State, and 
had extensive crown lands for his maintenance, while the 
re.st of his territory was divided into nads or districts ruled 
over by Naduvazhi chiefs, who exercised quasi-sovereign autho¬ 
rity over them. The nads were again divided into desams or 
villages, some of which were reserved as the private property 
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of the king or the Naduvazhis, while the rest were made over 
to and ruled by Dcsavazhis. The proprietary right in the 
lands comprising the latter class of desaius was vested in the 
Desavazhis, while that of the other desanis belonged to the 
Naduvazhis. The king enjoyed the same right in the lands 
comprising the crown villages. This right, to the e.xtent 
limited to property in the soil, came to be known as ihe janmam 
right. Neither the Desnvazhi nor the Naduvozhi had to pay 
any regular tax to the king for the lands in their possession, 
but they were both bound to attend the king, and march 
wherever they were directed, with all the fighting men in theii* 
nads and desains. In the midst of the community organised in 
this manner. Brahmans from the north began to establisli 
themselves, and by their great superiority in knowledge and 
intelligence, they gradually acquired great ascendency over the 
people and their rulers. For their valuable services, both 
spiritual and temporal, they obtained, as in the other kingdoms 
of Southern India, repeated grants of lands with libations of 
water from the king and chiefs of the country, and the religiou.s 
institutions founded by them or at their instance also received 
similar grants of land. The granting of lands in this manner to 
Brahmans and Devasvams was and is still considered to be an 
act of religious merit. Thus, in course of time, the lands became 
distributed among the king, the chiefs of nads and desams, the 
Brahmans and the Devasvams. Some of the landed propri¬ 
etors among the Brahmans rose to the position of Naduvazhis 
and Desavozhis, and two of them even became rulers of petty 
kingdoms, but the great majority of the rulers and chiefs 
were always non-Brahmans. This latter circumstance conclu¬ 
sively proves that the Brahmans were the new-comers and that 
they acquired their rights and privileges from the earlier 
settlers. In view of their great superiority over the Dravidians 
in almost every respect, it is inconceivable that the latter could 
have succeeded in wresting so much power from the Aryans. 
The king and the fchiefs leased most of their lands on favourable 
terms to their military retainer?, mainly Nayars, who, in con¬ 
sideration of the substantial profit they derived from their 
holdings, were bound to render gratuitous military service when¬ 
ever called upon to do so. The nonnal lease was a simple 
one called verumpatiam, which was redeemable at pleasure. 
When any retainer rendered distinguished service, such as, in 
the opinion of the chief, merited special reward, the lease was 
convert^ into a kanavi, which not only reijdered it irredeemable 
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for a generation,' but also entitled the tenant to a pecuniary chap. x. 
compensation in the event of eviction. If the service rendered 

was of an exceptional nature, the lease was mode per[>etnal and - 

iiTedeemable, with only a nominal rent payable by the tenant 
Xinom or anuhhogam). Thus, in their origin, the laud tenures of 
this coast were essentially militaiy, though in their subsequent 
developments under altered circumstances they have lost much 
of this character. 

Verumpattam is a simple lea.se which enures only for one Vcnimpctt- 
year if no period is specified in the deed. In leases of this kind 
in the old days, a third of the net produce of the land, after 
deducting the cost of seed and an equal amoimt for the cost 
of cultivation, was reserved to the tenant, and two-thirds paid 
to the landlord, and though tenants were liable to surrender 
their holdings whenever called upon to do so, they were in 
practice allowed to remain in undisturbed pos.session of the 
property so long as they regularly paid the rent agreed upon. 

This old custom is still scrupulously adhered to by the best 
class of janmis, but the tendency in recent year’s has l>een to 
disturb it to the prejudice of the tenants. In many cases now 
the tenant's share is less, in varying degrees, than a third of 
the net pi-oduce, and in some it is hardly more than the bare 
cost of seed and cultivation, the tenants in such cases being 
practically labourers on subsistence wages. Verumpattam ten¬ 
ants are entitled to compensation for improvements, if they are 
made with the express or implied consent of their landlords. 

The verumpattam becomes a kanam lease when the jan- K.-xnam. 
mi acknowledges liability to pay a lump sum to the tenant on 
the redemption of his lease. In the old days this liability was 
created in most cases as a reward to the tenant for military or 
other services rendered by him, but in more recent times, kanam 
encrrmbrances were generally created by the janmr boiTowing 
money from his tenant to meet any extraordinarj' expenditure,- 
by the conversion of the compensation payable to kuzhikanam 
holders into a ,kanam debt, or by the treatment of the amount 
deposited by the tenant for the punctual payment of rent and 
husband-like cultivation as a charge on the land. In kanam 
leases the net produce, after deducting the cost of seed and 
cultivation, is shared equally between the landlord and the ten¬ 
ant, and.from the share of the former the tenant is entitled to 
deduct interest on the kanam amount at five per cent. The 
overplus, that is payable to the janmi after making these de¬ 
ductions, is known os michavaram. The kanamdar is entitled 
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CHAP. X. to tlio iindistin-bed enjoyment of the land for twelve years, but 
Trscbss, formerly it was for the life-time of the demisor. At the end of 
;— this period, the lease may be terminated by the janmi paying 

the kanom amount and the value of improvements effected by 
the tenant, or it may bo renewed on the latter paying a pre¬ 
mium or renewal fee to the landlord. The rate of renewal fee 
formerly was ten per cent, of the kanam amount, with an addi¬ 
tional three per cent, on account of certain incidental payments, 
but it is now 25 to 30 per cent. Though the kanam lease is 
redeemable at the end of its period at the pleasure of the jan- 
ini, yet according to a long standing custom which was once 
universally observed and which is still scrupulously observed 
by the better class of janmis, a kanam tenant is never evicted 
except for four specific reasons, naoiely, fraudulent conduct on 
the part of the tenant derogating from the janmi’s title, wilful 
and extensive waste of the laud in his possession, pei'sistent 
default in the payment of rent and other dues, and refusal to 
accept renewal of lease by paying the customary fees. 

Tiwni. Jmvi or amihlwgam is a perpetual lease granted for ser¬ 

vices rendered or to be rendered, and is known by different 
names according to the caste status of the grantees. If the 
grant is made to a Bralunan, it is called Santati Bralmasvam, 
if to a non-Brahman of caste equal or superior to the grantor, it 
is called amthhogavi or ttasvatnm, and if to a person of infei-ior 
caste, adhita or kudivia. These leases cannot be alienated 
unless there is an express stipulation allowring such alienation, 
and if alienated in the absence of such stipulation, they are 
liable to revocation or conversion into verumpattam at the 
option of the grantors. Ordinarily, a small rent or right to 
renew’al fee or both are reserved to the grantors, the renewal 
fee in such cases being one year’s assumed rent. On failure of 
heirs, the grants revert to the janmis. 

Other tc- Otti and nerkanam have the same incidents as kanam, 
except that the amount advanced by the tenant is so large 
that the interest extinguishes the rent due to the janmi, and 
that in the case of otti the tenant has also the right of pre¬ 
emption if the janmi wishes to dispose of the land. Panagavi 
is a simple mortgage with or without possession, and cannot 
properly be called a tenure. But as case-made law has of late 
made kanam partake more of the nature of a mortgage than 
of a lease, panayam has begun to be mentioned among the 
tenures. In the absence of express stipulations, there are in 
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panayam no implied covenants for quiet enjoyment for a speci¬ 
fied period, or for compensation for improvements or for pay¬ 
ment of renewal fees, the three chief chaiticteristies of the 
kanam lease. Kiixhikanam is a lease granted to a tenant to 
reclaim land or improve the soil, and enures for twelve years 
unless a term is expressly stipulated. No advance is mode to 
the janmi, nor is any rent paid os a rule. At the end of the 
stipulated [leriod, the tenant is entitled to compensation for 
improvements; the ascertained compensation however is not 
generally paid but made a kanam charge on the land, the re¬ 
claimer thus becoming a kanamdar. De-sides these, there were 
several other tenures in operation at different times, but they 
have now become obsolete. 

Land revenue, as it is now understood, began to be levied 
for the first time in 1762. Prior to that year, the produce of 
the land used to be shai'ed exclusively between the janmi and 
the tenant in certain fixed proportions. In that year, however, 
it became necessary to provide additional funds for administra¬ 
tive purposes to be presently explained, and it was decided to 
levy from land-holders a rajabhogam, or king’s share, lus distin¬ 
guished from the janmibhugam, or the landlord's share. This 
rajnhhogam, together with the janniibJiogam of the lands which 
belonged to the-Sirkar in janmam, constituted the laud revenue 
of the State. 

The chief sources of the king's revenue prior to 1762 were 
the kandukrlahi or crown lands, customs and monopolies. The 
ciown lands, which consisted eventually of 365 farms, were 
either leased to tenants at will or cultivated by the llaja’s slaves 
under the supervision of officers appointed for tho purpose. 
Owing to the large foreign trade which Cochiu enjoyed from 
very early times, the customs revenue was considerable, aud 
consisted of transit duties as well as duties on exports and im¬ 
ports. Since the advent of the Portuguese, pepper and other 
spices were treated as articles of State monopoly, which could 
disposed of by the producers only to the State. The latter 
purchased them at fixed prices and sold them at a profit. A 
tax called kettutengu was levied from the cocoanut gardens 
owned by Madampi chiefs at tho rate of six annas and eight 
pies per tree on three per cent, of the trees in every garden. 
Among the minor sources of income were the annual nuzzar, 
the protection fees under various names and the succession fees 
paid by chiefs and other land-holders, taxes u|X>n the houses of 
tradesmen and othe» professional men, fees paid when titles or 
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CHAP. X. privileges wei-e conferred on individuals or families, and critni- 
op**lanu Dal fines, and fines levied for caste and other social offences. 
rbvenuk. The estates of chiefs and others dying without Iieirs lapsed to 
the king, and adoptions could be made only with his consent and 
on payment to him of 20 pet cent, of the value of the estate as 
nuzzar. He was entitled to all wrecks stranded on his shores, 
to all elephants caught in pits and to certain natiu'ul freaks 
among cattle. All teak ti'ees, whether standing in Sirkar or 
private lands, were the monopoly of the State. 

Wwtiioees- When local administration wa.s in the hands of lieretlitary 
o'n^ tax. chiefs and the army consisted of militias maintained by them, 
the income from the above sources, though not large, was gene¬ 
rally sufficient for the maintenance of the i-oyal family and of 
such limited establishments as were then needed. But when, 
after the expulsion of the Zamorin in 1702, the chiefs were 
divested of their administrative and military powers and the 
administration was placed in the hands of officers appointed by 
the Kaja, it became necessary to provide funds for the mainten¬ 
ance of these administrative establishments, as also of a standing 
army. As the income from the existing sources was not suffi¬ 
cient for these purposes, the levy of a general land tax on a 
very limited scale was ordered from 937 M. hi. (17(51-2). In 
1774, Haidar, after his second conquest of Malabar, demanded 
a contribution of four lakhs of rupees fi-cin Cochin ; tl»o demand 
was readily complied with with a view to obtain immunity from 
invasion. To meet this expenditure, an additional tax was 
levied from land-holders in 949 M. E. In 957, Cochin became 
tributary to Haidar and had to pay a tribute of one lakh of pa¬ 
godas in 952 and thirty thousand in each of the subsequent 
yeai's. The rates of assessment were accordingly revised in 952 , 
and 953 to meet this demand. Since this period, there had 
been settlements of land revenue on several occasions, some 
geneiul and others piecemeal, the nature of which will be 
explained below. 

KoitcaihuUu* On none of the occasions of the settlement anterior to 990 
(1814-15) was a regular or survey of lands made, 

but the amount of assessment was. fixed after oral enquiries 
and personal conferences with land-holders, and the accounts 
were prepared mainly with reference to the statements fur¬ 
nished by the latter.’ These settlements are therefore known 
as kettexhuttus, or records of what was heard. On all the subse¬ 
quent occasions the lands wer^ actually inspected and on some 
‘OccasioDS measm'ed by the settlement officers, and the accounts 
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were prepared with reference to these inspections and measure¬ 
ments. These settlements aie known as kundezhutiits, or 
records of what was seen. ' 

For purposes of assessment, lease and other transactions 
connected with land, its extent in the old days was calculated 
not with reference to its superficial area but with reference to 
the quantity of seed required for sowing it. Thus, a plot of 
land was spoken of as so many paras in extent, according to the 
number of paras of paddy that were required on an average to 
sow it. Even when the superficial area began subsequently to 
be taken into-account, and the extent of land calculated in 
tei'ius of j)ei'i(kkams (a perukkaiii being equal to one-fifth of a 
cent!, the para remained the unit of measurement for all ordi¬ 
nary purposes. Till the forties of the last century, a para 
was taken as the equivalent of sixty perukkams, and since that 
peiiod the commutation was usually made at fortj' perukkams a 
paru, or 12i paras an acre. The outturn or productive capacity 
of paddy land was always referred to as so many fold of its 
seed capacity, and it was on this ratio that the jaiimi’s share 
of the produce was calculated. The assessment calculations in 
the case of wet land were thus based on three w'ell known parti¬ 
cular's, its seed capacity, its outturn multiple and the janmi’s 
share. In the case of dry or garden lands, the janmi received 
a customary share of the produce of certain specified tree.«, aiid 
on this share was based the assessment of Sirkar revenue on 
such lands. 

All assessable lands arc divided into two classes, nilams and 
jxtrambas. The former consist of all lands which have been 
levelled, bunded and adapted for the cultivation of paddy, and 
the latter of lands adapted for the cultivation of crops other 
than paddy, whether they contain taxable trees or not. All 
lauds, whether nilams or parambas, are again divided into 
pandaramka and puravaka. The former are lands over which 
the State has the janmam or proprietary right, while the 
jonmam right over puravaka lands is vested in private indivi¬ 
duals or public institutions. Fandaravaka lands are held by 
ryots directly under the Sirkar on the same tenures on which 
puravaka lands are held by tenants under the janmis, riz., 
verumpattam, kanam, otti, panayam, anubhogam, etc. In fact, 
the lands known os pandaravaka came into the possession of 
the State chiefly by escheat and confiscation, and the tenures 
under which the lands were held imdcr their former proprietors 
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CHAP. X. were left undisturbed by the Sirkar. The legal incidents of 
Sbt^e various tenures remained the same till the recent settlement, 
MENT 8 . whether the land was pandaravaka or puravaka. 

Kett^uiiu At the settlement of 937 M. E., a tax called muppara at 
ot U 37 M. E. the rate of three paras of paddy for every ten paras of land was 
(1761-3). paudai-avaka kanam lands, in addition to the 

luichavaraui rent which was being hithei’to levied on them; and. 
on all puravaka lands demised to tenants on kanam or anubho-' 
gom tenures. If, in the case of any land, the kavalpalam, or 
protection fee, which was being levied theretofore, was found to 
be in excess of the muppara, the former impost should continue 
to be levied and no muppara charged. No muppara was to bo 
charged on puravaka lands held as tanatu venmpattam, that is, 
lands fanned by the janmi himself or leased to tenants at will 
from yoar to year, but the protection fee should continue to be 
levied, whether it was more or less than the former. Bearing 
cocoanut, arecauut -and jack trees standing in pandaravaka 
paraiubos were charged with assessment at the following rates : 

] jj annas per cocoanut tree together with keltutcnf/u, i. o., 65 
annas per tree on three per cent, of the trees in a garden; 
pies per arccanut tree; and 6 i{, 5 and 3J annas per jack tree 
according to its frnit bearing capacity. In the case of trees 
standing on puravaka parambas, only ettilomu, or one-eighth of 
the above rates, was to be charged. Porambas containing no 
taxable trees^ but bearing such crops os pulses and other cereals, 
were charged witli a varam or cess of one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of the gross produce according as they were pandaravaka or 
puravaka. 

Subti*qucni In 949 M.E., (1773-4), to pay the contribution demanded by 
kciuahuitns.jjaidar, a heavy tax was levied from land-holdcre at the rate of 
nine alinns per para of land to the north of the Travancore Lines 
and five annas per para to the south of the same. A similar con- 
iiibution at enhanced rates was levied in 952 to pay the nuzzar of 
four lakhs of rupees to Haidar, but from the next year onwards 
the rates were reduced to those of 949. As however money was 
scarce in those days, it was found impossible to realise this 
heavy assessment in money, and consequently from 959 (] 783-4) 
the assessment began to be levied in kind. Since then, there had 
been several piecemeal kettezhiUtu settlements, but the records 
do not throw any light oii their scope or nature, except on that 
of 964 M. E. ^1789-90). In that year, a second crop assessment, 
called kalanikuii, began to be levied on puravaka nilams in some 
parts of the Mukuudapuram, Trichur and Talapilli Taluks, the 
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rate of assessment being a little less than one-half of the first crop chap. x. 
charge. This assessment continued to be levied even after the 
general and more systematic settlement of 996, but it was charg- ments. 
cd only on those lands on which it was charged in 964. The 
assessment thus had no general application, and it was for this 
and other reasons abolished by Diwan Sankara Variyar in 1848. 

It is clear from the above that these revenue settlements Kand«*hutttt 
were conducted in a haphazard manner, the object in view • 

being the raising of funds somehow to meet the pressing de¬ 
mands for money from time to time. When Colonel Munro 
took charge of the administration in 1812 and began to take 
steps to systematise it, the unsatisfactory state of the land 
revenue accounts and administration was one of the first things 
thsrt attracted his notice. He accordingly issued a Hukmnama 
in May 1814, containing instructions for the inspection and 
assessment of nilams and parambas throughout the State in a 
systematic manner. The of parambas, according 

to the principles therein laid down, was started in 990 M. E. 

(1814-15), and that of nilams in 996. The pamniba.scontaining 
taxable trees were assessed with a vrikshapattain, or tree tax. 
and those without such trees were assessed with a 
tain, or pea tax. Payattupattam was charged on pandaravaka 
parambas at the rate of ten pies or five pies per para of land 
according to the nature of the soil, and on puravaka parambas 
at one-eighth of these rates. In the Chittnr Taluk however a 
uniform rate of seven pies per para was charged, whether the 
paramba was pandamvaka or puravaka, and in some cases a 
vallavari was charged instead of payattupattam at rates ranging 
from one to two rupees per vallam, avallam being equal to three 
acres and sixty cents. 

The trees treated as taxable were the cocoanut, arecanut, 
palmyra and jack. Cocoanut trees were divided into four class, 
es, and assessed at the rates of 40, 30,20 and 10 pies respectively 
per tree. Besides this, a kettutengu was charged at the same rate 
as that prescribed in 939, and also a pattakaxitcha, or nuzzar, 
at rates ranging from 10 pies to 3 rupees and 5 annas according to 
the extent of each plantation.* The arecanut trees were assess¬ 
ed at two rates, viz., 2^ and 5 pies per tree, and the palmyra 
palms, which were taxed only in some places, were charged with 

* In the Vondurutti itiend, which once belonged to the Dutch and wa« 
puichasad from them by the Raja in 1758, the Dutch levied a uiiiform rent cl 
annas on each cocoanut tree. The same rate continued to be charged till 1840, 
when on the representation ol the ryoU of the place it wa* reduced to 5 annas. In 
1858, the rates obtaining intjic other parts of the State were introduced here also. 
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CHAP. X. 10 pies per tree.* The jack trees were divided into four classes, 
iwid the rates of assessment levied on them were 13i, 10, 6i| and 
MENTS. ^ annas per tree respectively. The above rates were for trees 
standing on pandaravaka parambas. On puravaka parambas, 
cocoannt and arecanut trees were assessed at the uniform 
rate of 2i pies per tree, and the jack trees at one-eighth of the 
pandaravaka rates. Kettntengu was charged on cocoanut trees 
in puravaka lands at the same i-ate as that obtaining in [xandara- 
vaka lands. 

As there had been a steady increase, since the kandezhuttu 
of 990, in the planting of cocoanut and arecanut trees and in 
the cultivation of dry crops, a kandezhuttu of parambas was 
carried out in 1012 (1837-8) with a view’ to bring to book the 
trees newly planted and the parambas newly cleared. On this 
occasion the extent of the lands which were found occupied and 
also of some unoccupied but cultivable lands W’as registered after 
actual measurenient. This process was again lepeatod twenty 
years later, namely, in 1032 (1857-8). On neither of these oc¬ 
casions was any change mode in the rates of os-sessment. The 
kandezhuttu of 1012 increased the paramba assessment by 
Bs. 19,000 and that of 1032 by Rs. 37,000. 

Kundcihuttu The kandezhuttu of 996 embraced all the w’et lands then 
0 miamR. cultivation. The lands were not actually measured, but 
the extent was estimated after 2 )erBonal inspection by settle¬ 
ment officers in terms of the quantity of seed required for 
sowing a field, and the tax due to the State was fixed with refer¬ 
ence to the estimates of the land-holders and their neighbours. 
Tlie osses-sment of pandamvaka lands held on verumpattam 
tenure consisted mainly of pattam, niiavari and paital<axhcha 
in the Ck)chin and Kanayannur Taluks, and of patfavi, nikuti, 
palam and pattakazhcha in the other Taluks except Chittur, 
where only pattam and palam were levied. The pattam or rent 
proper was generally fixed at half the janmi’s share, or about a 
third of the net produce, and amounted to one-fourth to six 
paras of paddy per para of land. The niiavari cess was levied 
at the rate of ^4 pies per para and in a few cases at 15 pies* 
Fattakazhcha was a nuzzar paid to the janmi, the amount rang¬ 
ing from 10 pies to Ks. 4—9—2 according to the extent of the 
holding. The rates of nikuti varied according to the quality of 
the soil from one-fourth to one para of paddy per para of land, 
and those of palam from a tenth to three-fourths of a para. 


* In a deums in Uie Ooohin Talnk ehambaJca tr««s (JfivMia ohamjpee. 7 j 
Were oac« charged with asmsment at the rate of {oarwnnaa and two piee per tree. 
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Palam amounting to three-tenths of a para was technically chap. x . 
known as muppara. The assessment on paudaravaka kanam ggtTLR- 
landa was calcalated in the same manner as that on verumpat- ments. 
tarn lands, except that viichamram was substituted for pattam, 
nilavari was charged at the uniform rate of 15 pies, and 
pattakazhcha varied from 20 pies to 1| rupees. These kanam 
leases were subject to periodical renewal on payment of the 
customary premia in the same manner as similar leases held by 
tenants under private janmis. In the case of lands held os 
adhnn and anuhhogam, a lump sum was deducted from the pat¬ 
tam (the amount deducted being called udankuravu'), while all 
the other items of assessment were levied exactly as in the case 
of kanam lands. Karnima lands were charged with only what 
is known as melaima, or royalty, which amounted to per cent- 
of the pattam and pattakazhcha. No impost of any kind wa.s 
charged on lands held as karo:Jiicu or tax free, except in the 
case of some lands so held in the Chittur Taluk, which were 
only exempted from the payment of palam, but were charged 
with pattam. On puravnka nilams, no pattam or pattakazhcha 
was charged, but muppara and nilavari were levied in the sou¬ 
thern Taluks and ni^iti and palam in the northern Taluks. 

The nilavari charged was generally 15 pies per para, but in a 
few coses it was only 7^ pies. As the asses-sinent on wet lands 
was for a long time levied in kind, provision was made in the 
earlier settlements, by means of some minor cesses, against 
losses on account of wastage, transit charge, etc. These cesses 
were pcfrawsi (deficiency in measure), which amounted to 5 to 
10 per cent, of the assessment and chuviattukuli (transport 
charge), which varied, according to the distance from the place 
of collection to the Government granary, from 15 to 37 J per cent, 
of the uikuti. In some Taluks and on some lands, nirerpara (full 
measure, or the para liberally heaped) was collected, w’hich i-aised 
the assessment by 20 per cent. These imposts were not abolished 
when the assessment began to be levied in money, but were 
consolidated with the assessment proper. In the survey and 
settlement registers, all these particulars were shown against 
each item, and the total amount of grain was then commuted 
into money. This kandezhuttu did not increase the total land 
revenue to any appreciable extent, but it resulted in a more even 
and equitable distribution of the demand. 

For over half a century after land revenue began to be Commutn- 
levied, the assessment on wet lands was collected in kind, except 
for a few years during the Mysorean supremacy when a portion 
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CRAP. X. of it was levied in money. In 1813, soon after Colonel Munio 

Early charge of the administration, he ordered the collection of 

assessment in money, the rate of commutation being 6-25 pares 
— per rupee. But as the market price of paddy then was between 
eight and ten paras a rupee, this rate pressed heavily on the 
ryots, and consequently it was changed into seven paras per 
rupee in 1816. The same rate .was generally adopted at the 
kandezhuttu of 996, but the rate was not made unifonn for the 
whole State. As there was no wheeled traffic in those days, 
paddy fetched a higher price in those parts of the State which 
enjoyed water communication unth the port of Cochin than in 
the remaining parts. Different rates of commutation were there¬ 
fore adopted for different localities with reference to the prices 
that ruled therein. A few years after this, the market price of 
paddy began to rise steadily, and by 1850 it began to exceed the 
commutation price. A large quantity of paddy was required 
for expenditure in temples, Uttupuras, hospitals and jails; the 
rise in the price of paddy therefore raised the expenditure on 
these institutions beyond the sanctioned allotments. Diwan 
Sankara Variyar thereupon ordered the levy of a portion of the 
assessment inkind in 1855 and 1856 and, on the Besident object¬ 
ing to this, he proposed the revision of the commutation rates. But 
before giving effect to the proposal, he died, and his successor 
revived the practice of levying a portion of the land tax in kind. 
The ryots repeatedly complained against this step, whereupon 
the Madras Government expressed their disapproval of it. “The 
evil ”, they said, “ incident to the system of levying the Govern¬ 
ment dues in kind are well known. A recurrence to it after it 
had been for so many years discontinued in Cochin is much to 
be deprecated ”. Soon after Diwan Sankunni Menon took charge 
therefore, he gave effect to his father’s proposals with the result 
that the receipts on account of land revenue rose by nearly a 
lakh of rupees at one bound in 1860. The original and revised 
rat^ for the different localities are shown below:— 


Commutation rale 

lAxiOitiO.. 


' 1 

1 99C 

1086 

• 

Paras. 

Paras. 

1. Cocliin and Kana^annoi Taluks except VellarapiUi 



Pravritti ... ’... ,. • 

5'M 

487 

S. Vellarapilli Pravritti, Mukuudapuram and Triohur 
Taluks and all but four PraTrittisol Talapilli Taluk. 

7'00 

5-25 

3. Chelakara and Poxbayannur Pmvrittis ... 

8'40 

6-80 

4. Ifochod and binndatbikod Pravrittis ... 

7-85 

5-GO 

6. Nemmara Pravritti 

8-76 

6-30 

6. The rest of Cbittur Taluk ... 

___ A 

700 

5-60 
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Besides the assessment charged on lands, a tax was levied chap. x. 
also on all houses except Government buildings, religious edi- 
fices and residences of Brahmans and nobles. In the Trichur mknts. 
and Talapilli Taluks, the amount levied as house tax was about 
six annas per house, while in the other Taluks, it varied from 
twenty to forty pies. The tax was known by various names— 
andutirumtdfcazhcha or annual nuzzar, when paid by Nayai's 
and other easte Hindus, pidikappanaiit or shop tax, w’hen paid 
by native Christians, Muhammadans and others, purappanam 
or house tax, when paid by Izhuvans, etc., aiappanani or smithy 
tix, when paid by blacksmiths and others, chidappamm or kiln 
tax, when paid by potters, and so on. 

In addition to the ordinary assessment, a special cess was W*ur ccss. 
charged on all lands benefited by irrigation works constructed 
at the cost of Government. A large number of permanent 
chiras or embankments were constructed at different times in 
various parts of the country for the prevention of the ingress of 
salt water or for the storage of water, and temporary bunds 
were constructed for a similar purpose every year. The lands, 
the cultivation of which was facilitated or rendered possible by 
these works, were charged with a cess, called chiravari,, at the 
rate of one-tenth to one-half para of paddy per para oi land 
according to the outlay on the chiras concerned. In some coses, 
the cess-was'levied at the uniform rate of 14 pies per i)ara. 

When irrigation wotks on a large scale w^e constructed in the 
Chittur Taluk, a cess was imposed on the lands benefited by 
them at the rate of three annas and six pies per para of land 
benefited by the Mulattara anicut and four annas and seven 
pies per para benefited by the anicut at Nurni. 

The great defect of the kandezhuttu accounts was that 
they were so cumbrous and complicated that no one could mknt. 
understand them thoroughly without a long apprenticeship in 
a revenue office. The extent of lands given therein had no 
pretensions to accuracy, nor did any ari-angement exist for 
systematically recording transfers and divisions of holdings and 
thus bringing the accounts up to date. Consequently, while the 
other branches of administiration by a senes of reforms attained 
considerable efficiency, the land revenue administration deterio¬ 
rated and got out of line with the former. 'The necessity for 
improving matters in this direction and bringing this branch of 
administration into line with tbe other branches began to force 
itself Upon the noticQ of the authorities more than fifteen years 
go, and successive Kesidentsi whoso''views Avere ondbrsod by 
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CHAP. X. the Madras Goveiunient, suggested to the Darbar the desir- 
ability of a scientific survey of the whole State, to be followed 
MENT. by a I’evision of assessment with reference to the actual extent 
of the lands and their productive capacity ascertained by some 
systematic method. Though the importance and usefulness of 
the suggestion were recognised by the Darbar, no active steps 
were taken to carry it out till Mr. liajagopalachari assumed 
charge of the administration. 

Survey opera- The cadastral survey was started in the beginning of 1074 

tiou*. (August 1898) under the supervision of Mr. Thompson, 

an experienced officer of the Madras Survey, whose services 
were lent for the purpose by the Madras Government and who 
proved himself to be a particularly zealous and capable officer. 
The survey of the Kaiiayannur and Cranganur Taluks was com¬ 
pleted in 1075 and that of Cocliin in the next year. The survey 
of the remaining Taluks, viz., Mukimdapuram, Chittur, Trichnr 
and Talapilli, was then taken up, and completed in 1078,1079, 
1080 and 1082 respectively. The preparation of the land regis¬ 
ters, field measurement books, village maps and other final survey 
records kept pace with the progress of field work, and with the 
delivery of the final survey records of the Talapilli Taluk to the 
settlement department in 1083, the general survey operations 
of tho whole State were practically closed. Besides the g&eral 
survey, the department carried out several special surveys, tho 
most important of which were the revision suiwcy of accretion 
lands in the Cochin Taluk, the verification of Cochin-Travancorc 
boundary and the subsequent co-oi)eration survey, the demarca¬ 
tion and survey of the several forest blocks in the Chittur kanam 
(teak area) and the forest tramway up to the Coimbatore fron¬ 
tier, and the topographical suiwey of the several hill ranges of 
forest resen’es. When the survey operations were started, it 
was found necessary to provide, by special legislation, for the 
adjudication of boundary disputes, the recovery of survey char¬ 
ges from land-holders and other matters. A Survey Regulation, 
II of 1074, was accordingly passed, and a series of rules was 
framed thereunder, laying down the principles and procedure to 
be followed in demarcating fields, etc. Owing to Mr. Thompson’s 
efficient supervision of the work and the excellence of the de¬ 
marcation rules, the survey operations were carried out with 
remarkable thoroughness and accuracy, and the work had never 
to be re-done at any stage or in any locality. This thoroughness 
and accuracy of the survey operations considerably facilitated 
the progress of settlement work. • ' 
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Tho totfil onttnm of general survey was 989J square miles ohai^x^ 
of theodolite and 974^ square miles of field survey. The total ex- {jettle- 
tent, according to the survey, of wet or paddy lands was 2,05,79>') 
acres, and that of parambos or dry lands 2,74,180 acres, against outturn 
1,26,421 and 2,24,471 acres respectively according to the old 
revenue accounts. The aggregate cost to the State on account 
of the survey operations amounted in round numbers to GJ 
lakhs of rupees and to the ryots on account of survey stones 
and measuring charges of survey fields to 4.i lakhs. The cost 
per mile of theodolite survey alone was Rs. 88, and of field 
survey Rs. 404, the average cost, when all items of expenditure 
•wavo taken into consideration, being Rs. 046 per square mile. 

The average cost per acre to the land-holders was not unifonn 
in all places owing to differences in local conditions and in the 
extent of holdings: it mnged from twelve annas to a I'upec and 
a half. 

The final survey records of the Kanayannnr Taluk were SeUjfmcnt 
ready by the middle of 1077 (January 1902), when a small 
settlement staff was organised for starting the soil classification 
of that Taluk, and was placed under the supervision of an ex¬ 
perienced revenue officer, Mr. V. K. Raman Menon, who hod 
some years previously been appointed Special Revenue Officer 
under the Survey Regulation. The classification of the soils 
of Konayannur, (Dochin and Cranganur was completed by the 
end of 1079, when a separate settlement department was con¬ 
stituted under the same officer as Settlement Peishkar. The 
results of the classification of soils were then tabulated, and 
with reference to those results, the Diwan Mr. N. Pattabhirama 
Ran, a Rritish Settlement officer of wide and varied experience, 
drafted a Proclamation formulating the principles on which the 
st'.ttlement should be conducted. The Proclamation received 
the approval of the Madras Government, who considered the 
scheme to be “on the whole moderate and equitable", and was 
issued under the Sign Manual of His Highness the Baja in 
1080 (10th March 1905). Besides the provisions for introducing 
the settlement proper, including as it did the classification 
of land and soils, fixing the assessment rates, the verification of 
tenures and occupancy particulars, the issue of rough and final 
pattas and the preparation of final registers, the Proclamation 
contained provisions for conducting detailed inquiries into- and 
settling all claims to inams and assignments of land revenue, 
and all cases of escheat. Detailed rules were framed under 
the various sectioift of the Proclamation, flaying down the 

2 S 
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cHAP.x. procedui'e to be followed in carrying ont the principles forimi* 
"'SsmK-' therein. 

MENT. All lands were divided as before into nilains and pai'ambns 

(ic^i ^0"^ purposes of as-sessnienf, but their areas wore recorded in 
principle*, terms of English acres and cents instead of perukkams or paras 
and edangalis. Parambas were divided, as in the previoirs settle¬ 
ments, into payattupattam and vrikshapattam parambas. the. 
only trees taxed in the latter being cocoannt, arecanut and jack. 
All lands were classified with reference to the nature of their 
soils in accordance with the table of classification prescribed 
in the Madras Settlement JIanual. Pandaravaka vernmpat- 
tain was treated as the normal tenure for settling the full State 
demand, and all other tenures were brought under one or an¬ 
other of three favourable tenures, pandaravaka kanani, pni-avaka 
and inam. The State demand on pandaravaka kanam lands 
was made two-thirds of that on verumpattam lands, one-third 
being waived in lieu of the extinction of the customary inci¬ 
dents of kanam tenure. The puravaka assessment was onc- 
half that of pandaravaka verumpattam in the case of nilams 
and one-fourth in the case of parambas. Inam grants were, 
confirmed, modified or redeemed according t«> the merits of each 
cose, and assignments of land revenue were also treated in the 
same manner. Full property in the soil was conferred upon 
pandaravaka verumpattam and kanam holders, and the settle¬ 
ment was made current for a period of thirty years, during 
which the assessment was not to be enhanced or interference 
of any kind permitted for any reason whatever. The settle¬ 
ment was made with the present holders in the case of panda¬ 
ravaka verumpattam and kanam lands and with the janrais in 
the case of puravaka lands. In the kandezhuttirs of 990 and 
996, the settlement was generally mode with the janmis and 
tenants jointly. 

Httte* cf fixing the rates of assessment on nilams, the gross 

produce was estimated by means of hon'est experiments, and 
the outturn thus arrived at was converted into money at the 
rate of four annas and seven pics per para of paddy, the 
average market price for the past twenty years being seven 
annas and one pie per para. From this amount, deductions 
w'ere made on account of vicissitudes of season, unprofitable 
areas and cultivation expenses, and the balance was assumed 
as the net produce. One-half of this net produce was taken 
as the share due to the State in respect of lands held under 
the normal tenure, viz., pandaravaka verumpattam. The lands 
W’ere divided into nine tarams according to their productive 
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capacity, and nine rates of assessment were accordingly adopt¬ 
ed, ranging from one rupee to seven rupees and eight annas, 

as shown in the margin. In the 
Chittur Taluk however only seven 
rates were adopted, and the rates 
were fixed higher on accoimt of 
the irrigation facilities afforded to 
the ryots by the Darbar and in 
lieu of the abolition of the water 
cess which used to be levied till 
the new settlement. For an occa¬ 
sional second ci^op raised on single 
crop nilams,^ one-half the single crop assessment was charged. 
In the case of permanent double crop lands, the ryots were 
given the option to compound the second crop charge at one- 
fourth of the first crop charge, which he should pay, whether 
he itiised the second crop or not in any year. The rates for 
pandaravaka kanam and puravaka lauds were two-thirds and 
one-half of those given in the margin. 

Payaitupattavi parambas or parumbas without taxable trees 
were divided, witli reference to their productive capacity, into 
eight tarams in Chittur and seven in the other Taluks, with 
rates for ]>andaravaka venunpattam ranging from two annas 

to two rupees as shown in the 
margin. In respect of vrikshu- 
pattam paraiubos, the assess¬ 
ment was charged not on the 
land but on the trees. Cocoa- 
nut trees were divided into 
four classes not with reference 
to the yield of individual trees 
but with reference to their situ¬ 
ation on the sea-board, or along¬ 
side the back-waters, rivers or paddy swamps, or the interior 
hilly tracts. The X’ates charged were three annas six pies, three 
annas, two annas and one anna per tree respectively. The 
assessments fixed on arecanut and jack trees were at the uni¬ 
form rates of four pies and four annas per tree respectively. 
Only bearing trees were coxmted and assessed, and the maxi¬ 
mum number of cocoanut trees assessable in an acre of ))aramba 
was fixed at 60 and of arecanut trees at 480, the trees in excess 
of these numbers being left unassessed. In the case of parambas 
containing mora than one description of tu.xable trees, the as¬ 
sessment was not to exceed the highest assessment of a cocoanut 
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cHAP.x. garden containing the maxiiuura number of trees. Seveml 
SET^^ lakhs of cocoanut and arecanut trees and seveml thousands of 
WENT, jack trees escaped assessment under this concession. Tlxc above 
rates are for paudaravaka parauibas, tliose for panduravaka 
kanam and puravaka paraiubas being two-thirds and one-fourth 
of these rates. 

Tirumul- As already pointed out, a number of minor cesses used to 
bushclui, levied from land-holders. All these, including house hue, were 
now abolished, and in lieu thereof a tinuiiulkazhcha, or royalty 
cess, at the uniform rate of six pies was charged on every nipcc 
of normal land revenue or full State demand due on each 
holding, whether held on paudaravaka verumpattam, kivuain, 
puravaka, or other favourable tenures, 
laimg. All claims to inams were enquired into and dispused of 

along with the general settlement operations. Tliey were dealt 
with in accordance with the rules issued under the Settlement 
Proclamation, the main principles enunciated therein being us 
follows:—(1) All grants should be considered either as service 
grants or os personal or subsistence grants; ('2) all personal 
grants should be treated as conditional, unless an explicit decla¬ 
ration to the contrary was contained in the Tectlurain (or royal 
writ) conferring such grants; (3) permission sliould be granted 
to enfranchise personal and conditional kamhivu giiints on 
payment of an annual quit-rent; (4) adima and anubhogauu 
grants were to be assessed at paudaravaka kanam rates, if they 
were hitherto liable to periodical renewal, and at puravaka 
rates, if otherwise; and (5) all iuam lands sliould be charged 
with a timmulkazhcka of six pies in the rupee of paudaravaka 
verumpattam assessment chargeable thereon. The total num¬ 
ber of cases enquired into in this manner was 4,276, of which 
3,402 grants were confirmed and the rest resumed or otherwise 
disposed of. The extent of lands settled as inam was 17,277 
acres, and the aggregate amount of quit-rent charged on them 
was Its. 10,758. 

Lnnd revc- Claims to assignments of land revenue were enquired into 
iiicute. uisposed of m a similar manner. These assignments were 
either in kind or money, and were made for the performance of 
some specified service or for the subsistence of certain indivi¬ 
duals or for the maintenance of certain institutions. All such 
assignments were converted into money and made payable 
from the treasury, the Land Revenue department being re¬ 
lieved of all concern with them. Personal assignments were 
treated as family or hereditary pensions and brought into the 
register bf such pensions maintained bjf the Comptroller of 
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Accounts, while, in lieu of service assignments which were for 
(he iierformance of certain services in religious and charitable 
institutions, the fixed scale of expenditure sanctioned for those 
institutions was raised by a corresponding amount. There were 
138 casc.s of assignments to be dealt with, of which G3 were 
recognised as personal and 51 as service, involving an annual 
expenditure of Its. G,434 and Its. 1,187 i-espectively, while the 
rest were disallowed or otherwise disposed of. 

The average settlement rates for nilams are compared 
witli the average kandezhuttu rates in the subjoined statement, 
fi-om which it will be seen that the settlement has adjusted the 
State demand more evenly and more equitably than the kun- 
de/.huttu. It is also worthy of note tliat the higher rates of 
assessment were charged only on a comparatively limited extent 
of nilams. Of the nine rates of assessment, only 23 per cent, 
of the total area were charged w'ith the three highest rates 
(Rs. 9, 7^ and (5^ per acre), while a.s much as G1 per cent, of the 
area were assessed with only rates ranging from lis. 5J to lis. 3^. 
The remaining 16 per cent, of nilams were charged with a nomi¬ 
nal assessment of only one to two and a half rupees per acre. 
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As regards paramhas, assessment at the highest rate (three 
and a holf annas) w'as charged only on 11 per cent, of cocoanut 
area, while as much^s 49 per cent, or nearly half the area were 
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assessed witli tbe lowest rate of one anna per tree. The re¬ 
maining 40 percent, were charged in equal proportions with the 
second and third rates of assessment, viz., three and two annus 
per tree respectively. 

The financial result of the new settlement was an increase 
of Rs. 3,17,093, or 45 per cent., in the total land revenue- The 
increase was not due to the imposition of any higher rates of 
assessment but to the great increase in the area under occupation 
and in the number of taxable trees. * On the other hand, 
considering the enormous rise in the price of paddy and of the 
produce of taxable trees, the Government could have claimed 
with perfect justice a much larger share of the prodneu as its 
due. The subjoined statement shows talukwar the old i-evenue 
and survey extent of nilams and parambas and the assessment 
according to the revenue accounts and the new settlement:— 
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Concluding The new settlement has systematised and simplified the 

romark*. revenue system of the State to a remai-kable extent, and it 

has been introduced with a smootlmess and despatch worthy of all 
praise. A large number of minor imposts have been abolished ; 
the periodical renewal of leases and the levy of renewal fees have 
been done away with; the multiplicity of land tenures with their 
complex legal incidents have been replaced by four well defined 
classes of holdings; the incidence of land tax lias been distributed 
as evenly as is humanly practicable; proprietary right in the 
soil has been conferred on the holders of pandaravaka verum- 
pattam and kanam lauds; and over three lakhs of rupees have 


* Cocoanut trisos h»vB increased by 89 per cent., arcca by 172 per oeat. 
and juek by 81 per cent, tisoe the kandezhuitu of 1092. 
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been permanently added to the revenue of the State. The State chap. x. 
owes tliis scheme of settlement, so fair and equitable to all viSiob 
parties, and at the same time so strikingly simple, to Mr. System. 
Pattabhiraraa Rau’s remarkable grasp of land revenue questions 
and his great experience in settlement work, and its smooth and 
successful introduction to the unique local knowledge, revenue 
experience and tact of Mr. V. K. Raman Menon. 

The nature of the early village organisation of Cochin, as of Old vilinga 
the West Coast generally, has been already indicated more than"'^"''^^'®''' 
once. The best account is that given by Sir Thomas Munro 
in 1817 after making personal enquiries in Malabar, and as it 
i.s in substantial accord with the result of my own researche.s, it 
is quoted below in full. 

*• All InndH except tliosc set apart for i<eliKion.s puqjosos were hold fso 
far OH the State was concerned) oh military tenure, , every little 

Kul)division of territory, instead of being called a district of so many thousoiul 
]iiigodas, being ealltsl one of the so many tbouHAnd men « • . The 

distriuts (nads) were divided into villages (desoms) under boroditary chiefs, 
whose duties, muking allowance for the inilitiiry nature of the government, 
did not essentially differ from those of the district village officials of other 
countries. TJtu licodiuoii of the deennt was called tho desuvoxhi or the 
janmiwnr (janini) according as he enjoyed the whole or onlj- a part of tlm 
rights which were supiioscdneccHsaiyto tho constituting the complete chief 
of the desnm. These rights were as follows:— 

“ 1. The Amljalapnthi or the direction of the religious ceremonies o£ 
the village i)ng(>da8. 

“ 2. The L’rayina or the management of tlie pagoda lands and servants. 

“3. Desani or tho control of marriages and all village ceremonias, none 
of which could be [)erforme<I without his leavo. 

“4. Desadhipnti or the general suiicrintendeucc of all offences of the 
di'sam or village. 

“ When the head of the village possessed all these rights, he was the 
deitavazhi: when he wanted the amhainpathi aud urayina, hut hod the 
other two, he was tlie janmi of tho village. These rights where they existed 
could not 1)6 separated. The direction of the civil, religious and military 
afl'airs of tho village were always vested in the aauie person. 

" Tnere was a desavaxhi to every village, except where tho village was 
the private property of the chief of the district called the nadurashi, or of 
the Raja ; but in most of the villages which the Rajas hod acquired the pro- 
lierty of by purchase, the old desavozhis still retained their office. Where 
there was no desavar.hi, the Raja employed an officer called Rravarthikar os 
the manager of one or more villages occordiug to their siso. 

*' The desavazhi had the direction of all the affairs of the village; all 
orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried into effect. Where 
there was no regular land rent, he could not have much employment as a 
revenue officer; but hcossisted in the collection of occasional contributions 
as well as of fines, forfeitures and other dues of Government- He was the 
military chief of the village aud marched at the head of its quota when 
ordered to tho field, and he had the direction of the police, and the power of 
deciding petty suits. In police and judicial matters he was aided by two or 
three respectable inhabitants who were called Pramanis- 
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“ There wore nBiielly from one to five ov six ■Pramanifi to ft jlesftm or 
village, bnt in some \-illftges none. They hwi no regular api>ointmcnt, nor were 
they hereditary. They were of all the superior castes— Nambndiris, Jlayars, 
Tiyyars, Uhet^ and ilappilas—hut chiefly Nayais; any wspectablo nmn in 
the village who was considered ns more intelliRont than his jieighbonrs, and 
who was on that account resorted to by the inhabitants for tlie adjustment 
of their little difforences, gradually acquired among them the title of Pra- 
innni. . • The desavazhi had no village Kumoni, the nature of the 

revenue did not require an officer of that kind. The accounts of the collec- 
tions were kept hy district servants, employed by Ure naduvnr.hi or iwting 
immediately under the Baja. He had none of the inferior village servants 
Bitch as peons, thottis andtoliaris, so common in other provinces. The 
officer next above the desavazlti, nnd placed bctivccn him and the llaja, was 
the niuUivaxlii or the chief of the nad or district. Ho was a kind of district 
dewivashi in the village. Ho claimed to hold office by a tenure as (utcieiit 
as tliat of any of the present Rajas, and to have derived it from the Nainbu- 
diri Brahmans or from the same former conqueror, from whom they dci ivcil 
their rights. He was sometimes the desavnslii of every village, in his 
district, and sometimes of only one or two, the rest being held by desavazlti 
or by the Raja as pai't of his dotnaiiis. 

“ The ttaduvazhi collected the ordiimiy and extra revenue, attd in that 
duty he was assisted by one, two or more accontitants called Putwallis. 'I’lte 
tiadnrazlii was the military chief of his district and wss bound to attend 
the Raja in the field or march wherever he wax directed, with all the light¬ 
ing men of his district under the desavozhix or heads of their rMivcetive 
villages 

The village syteni remained substantially as described above 
till 17C2, when tlie Nadvvazhis and Vesavazhis were deprived 
of their administrative and military powers. The State was 
then divided into ten Kovilakatlimvatals or Taluks, each of 
which was placed under a Karyalcar and the Taluks were fur¬ 
ther divided into about thirty Pravrittis. The Pravritti, which 
thus became the unit of administration, consisted of a number 
of desams and was placed under an officer called Pantati/akaran. 
This officer was responsible not only for the collection of all 
items of revenue but also for the preservation of law and order 
and for the general welfare of his Pravritti. To assist him in 
his work, he had under him one or more Menons, or accountants, 
and a Chandrdkaran, or cash-keeper, and in all matters he 
had authority to requisition the gratuitous help of the Pro- 
manakkars of the desam under him. This arrangement con¬ 
tinued till Colonel Munro’s time, when, with the appointment 
of Tannadars, Chowkadars and Forest Vicharippukars, the Pra¬ 
vritti officers were relieved of all police, customs and foi-est 
work, and their duties were confined to the collection of land 
revenue and miscellaneous administrative work. No further 
changes were made in the constitution or functions of the Pra. 
vritti staff till the new survey and settlernent, except that some 
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of the larger Piuvrittis were at different times split up into two chap. x. 
for administrative convenience. There were 44 Pravrittis just viIlagb 
before the introduction of the new settlement. systkm. 

The average area of a Pravritti being about twenty square 
iiiilus, it was found to be too extensive and unwieldy a unit of 
administration, and advantage wns taken of the survey to split 
it up into a number of villages, each covering an average area 
of three square miles. The State was thus divided into 273 
villages, but as the revenue demand of most of the villages 
w as found too small to afford sufficient work to a separate village 
staff, the}’ were clubbed into 1G5 villages for revenue purposes. 

A Parvatyakaran is in charge of each village, with a Menon or 
accountant and two Masapidis or peons to assist him. 

Village officers wei-e from very early times authorised to UnLiyam 
compel the ryots under them to supply provisions to the palace, »ewico. 
temples and Uttupuras, and to render gratuitous seiwice on the 
occasion of the Kaja's tours, palace ceremonies, temple festivals, 
etc. This system of ii^hiijum or gratuitous service was a source 
of groat hardship to thcpeople, and remained in full till the time 
ofDiwan Sankunni Moiiou,wlio moelified it considerably iu jKdO. 

It was (hen ordered “ that all supplies for the palace, Uttu- 
l)urus and other public institutions should ordinarily be procui-cd 
in iliu market and that on special occasions, when it may bo 
found necessary to collect such supidies from tlie ryots through 
the agency of the village officials, they should be paid for at 
the market rates, and that the coolies and others employed on 
Sirkar works should receive such nvLes of hire as they would 
obtain if employed by private individuals. The uzhiyim service 
has thus been divested of its most objectionable features, and it 


is pi-oposed gradually to abolish it altogether ”. • This system 
however did not require any further abolition as, with the in¬ 
troduction of new Regulations and the improvement in judicial 
administration, it died a natural death a few years later. 


In 17G2 the State was divided into twelve Taluks, the taluk and 

names of winch are given in charobs 
?,ochiii. 7. Tmhnr. the margin. Colonel Munro - 

[vaiuwannur. b. Tnlainlli. , j x x Talukg. 

• . o reduced the number to ten 


karanad with Naludesam, 


1. 

Cochin- 

7. 

Triclinr. 

2. 

Kaiiayannur. 

b. 

Tnlaiiilli. 

fl. 

Cnuigaaur. 

9. 

Mullurkam. 

4. 

Kodasseri. 

10. 

I’amttuvitlii. 

5. 

Mukundai>uraui. 

11. 

Kodakaranad. 

6. 

Knauiakkal. 

12. 

Kaludesaiu. 


the amalgamated Taluks being called Cholakkai-a and Chittur 
respectively. In 18G0, Kodasseri wa.s am algam ated with 
* Aduiutulnitiou ItvpMt lor 1011 E. 

2t 
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CHAP. X. Makundapuraiu, Enaiuakkal witli Tricliur, aud Clielukkai’a willi 
TalapUIi, and in 1907, Cochin and Kauayuunur were joined into 
^ABOES. one Taluk. There are thus six Taluks now including Cranganur. 

- A Karijahur, assisted by a chief account oflicer called Tirti- 

viukhain, was originally placed in chaige of each Taluk, and 
was invested with, authority in all matters pertaining to admi¬ 
nistration. In 1813, however, he was made a purely revenue 
officer and divested of all other powers. In 1818, the designa¬ 
tion of Kaiyakar was changed into Tahsildar and that of 
Tiniinukham into Samprati. The Tahsildars were also imule 
police officers in 1833 with very limited magisterial powers, 
and on the passing of the Penal and Criminal Precedure Coiles 
in 1884, they were made second class Magistrates- In 1907 tlie 
revenue and magisterial functions wore separated, and the 
Tahsildara became purely revenue olliccre as in the time of 
Colonel Munru. The Tahsildai's had all along Lad clnugo of 
all the minor IJevasvains of the Kirkar, butiu September 1UU9. 
they were relieved of this work by a newly created staff of 
Dovasvam Inspcctore. 

Dh-i#iotM. administrative pvu'poses, the State w’as divided iu 170*2 

into the Vadukke MukliMn^and Tekke Miikhaiii, or the Noi-thcvn 
and the Southern divisions, each under a Sarvadhikarynkai*, 
who had authority in all matters over the Karyakars in the 
division. These offices were abolished in 1813, and the Knrya- 
kars were placed under the direct ordera of the Diwan. In 1822 
the appointment of L>i\van Peishkar was created, but ho was 
given no independent or divisional charge at tlie time, but did 
duty as an assistant to the Diwan. In fact, the appointment 
was now and then left unfilled ; during a year or two of the 
administrations of Seshngiri Ran and Sankara Menon. eleven 
years of Sankara Variyar’s and throughont Venkata liau’s 
administration, there was no Diwan Peishkar at all. In 18(50, 
the Diwan Peishkar was placed in charge of the nor thern divi¬ 
sion, but the southern division continued to be under the direct 
charge of the Diwan till 1878, when a Deputy Peishkar was 
appointed to be in charge of it. These officers liad the same 
powers, revenue and magisterial, notwithstanding the difference 
in their designations ; and in 1895 therefore they were desig¬ 
nated Division Peishkars. With the separation of revenue aud 
magisterial functions in 1907, the Division Peishkarships were 
abolished, and a Diwan Peishkar appointed to be in charge of 
the land revenue administration of the whole State, a single 
District Magistrate being similarly placed in charge of the 
mugistcrial administration. 
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Devasvams : TUeir iomior poaition—Minor DcmsTams—Asunniption 
of I>o%ii8VrtiJMt by tbo SUtc—Incorporated Devnavninit—Unincorporated DevA- 
KvainR—AdininiMtration of DevAKvanut—Dcvnavnin lands—Finance*—Inresti- 
({ation of Devasvam administration—Hoorffanisatiou and reform—CHABITABLB 
INSTITUTIONS: Uttupunw—Their number and cost—Water pandals—Other 
charities. 

'^nn more important Devasvams or Hindu religious institu-D evasvams. 

tions formerly enjoyed a jiosition very different from what <rheir former 
they occupy in modern times. They were independent corpo- position, 
rations which, like some Catholic churehes in Europe during 
the middle ages, exercised through their ecclesiastical heads 
temporal as well as spiiitual authority in their respective San- 
l etavtn or domains. The general control over the temples and 
their domains was vested in a body of Uralars or trustees, who 
were generally Gramani Nambm-is, a class of military Brahmans 
not privileged to read or recite the Vedas, but the executive 
authority was genenilly exercised by chiefs elected and consecra¬ 
ted by certain bodies of Vedic Namburis called These 

ecclesiastical heads enjoyed the powers of Naduvazhi chiefs, 
including those of life and death, over the people living in the 
Sanketams, but their powers were to some extent limited by 
the general control of Uralars and Yogaras. Whether these 
corpoi-ations derived their authority from the sovereigns of un¬ 
divided Kerala or whether it was wrested from or conceded by 
the Rajas w'ho ruled over Kerala after its dismemberment is not 
known, but there can be no doubt that the Rajas practically 
exercised little or no authority over the temples and their San¬ 
ketams. In the course of time, how’ever, the religious corpo¬ 
rations appear to have been driven to the necessity of invoking ., 

• For example, tlio yogntiripad, elected and consecrated by the Trichut 
Mamburi Togttm, was the executive head of the Vadakumuathau Devasvam, 
and that of Porumanam was a similar dignitary chosen by the Perumanam 
Yogani. . 
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cHiP. XI. the protection or aid of the llajas owing probably to internal 
^‘'‘'^"‘^‘dissenBions or to the nggressivene-Bs of neighbouring chiefs, and 
they accordingly confeiTed on the Rajas, not always on those 
within whose terntories the Ranketanis lay, the Koyma or chief- 
ship over the Devasvains or certain specified concerns of theirs.* 
It was in this manner that tho Rajas came to be associated 
with the Devasvams and their administration, but notwith¬ 
standing this connection, the religious coi-poration.s retained 
their anthoiily in spiritual and temporal matters practically 
unimpaired for a long time. It was only about the middle of 
the eigliteenth century that their temporal power was entirely 
broken up. 

Minor De- The status and privileges above indicated were enjoyed 
vwnijw. some very important Devasvams. The other Devasvams 

were simply places of public woreliip founded and endowed 
by’'individuals or communities and managed by Uralars, or 
hereditary 1 .nstcc?, directly or through Samiidayaws, or mana¬ 
gers, whoso oflBce was sometimes personal but oflcner licmli- 
tary. The Uralars were in some cases the foundcra themselves, 
but in others they acquired their right by delegation or purchase 
or otherwise. Some of these were more or less well endowed, 
while the othere wsre maintained chietly with the offerings 
received from worshippers. The Rajas exercised sovereign 
jurisdiction over these institutions, but seldom interfered with 
their management. 

Aiauinpiioii Thc firet time that the State assumed the diiTtct manage- 
by^*sSt!e! Devasvams to any considerable extent was after the 

last invasion and partial conquest of Cochin by the Zamorin in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when many of the chiefs 
of Cochin transferred their allegiance to the Zamorin. After 
the final expulsion of that prince in 1762, the chiefs were di¬ 
vested of their administrative powere, and the properties of the 
renegades were, in some cases partially and in others wholly, 
confiscated by the Sirkar. As almost all the chiefs were Ura¬ 
lars or managers of a numlier of Devasvams, these latter came 


• A was nude the Aka-hoytna (litor&lly, inner lord) or I'lira- 

toyiMO (outer lord) or Hel-koyina (over lord) of a Devaevam. Jn the first 
caw bin power wms limited to the spiritual concerns of tho Derasvam inc)u- 
din* the conduct of temple service and in the second to its tcmijoral concerns 
including the administration of its lands, while in the third ho h.-vd ovcrloidship 
in all matters. In some instances, the Devasvam had only an Aka-koymn or a 
Pura-koj/ma or a iltl-koynui, and in others any combination of these three. 
Where there were more Koymat than one. they were genorally different Rajas. 
See Chapter XV—Adur, Elamkunnapuzha, Irinjalnkuda, Perumanam, Tiruvil- 
vamala and Trichur, 
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under tlie direct management of the State. The corporationSj^^l^^*^;^^^ 
of tlie major Devasvam.s were also, like the chiefs, deprived of ‘ 
their sovereign powers, and the management of most of them 
was {issnme.d hy the State either because some of the members 
of the cor[K»iiitiona joined the Piunorin and acted against Cochin, 
or because in the troublous times that followed, the managers 
found themselves unequal to the task of administering their 
affairs satisfactorily and consequently surrendered them to the 
Baja. Several minor Devasvams were subsequently taken over 
by the State owing to their mismanagement by inconn>etent 
or dishonest Umlars. Thus, by the time the State came under 
British supremacy, it had a large number of Devasvams under 
its direct management. 

The several Devasvams that thus came under the Sirkar inoorijorntwl 
were treated as isolated units, and were placed under the 
management of petty officers, who, taking advantage of the 
lax administration of those days, mismanaged the affairs of 
these institutions and enriched themselves at their expense. 

This created wide-spread dissatisfaction among the people, and 
when therefore Colonel Munro assumed charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of the State, he devoted special attention to the subject. 

A thorough pemonal investigation satisfied him that the com¬ 
plaints of the people were well founded, and with a view to 
place their administration on a satisfactory footing he proposed 
the unification of the interests of the Sirkar and those of the 
Devasvams by treating allDevasvam property as Sirkar property, 
merging all Devasvam receipts in the general revenues of 
the State and paying from the public treasury all Devasvam 
e.xpenses according to a fixed scale. He appointed a committee 
to overhaul all Devasvam accounts, to prepare accurate re¬ 
gisters of Devasvam properties, and to prescribe, in consultation 
with the high priests and in accordance with existing usages, a 
pathivu or fixed scalo of expenditure for the daily, monthly and 
yearly ceremonies of each temple and for the remuneration of 
temple servants. The committee completed their labours and 
Colonel Munro’s proposals were given effect to between 1814 
and 1818. The Devasvams, whose revenues and expenditure 
w'ere thus completely merged in the general revenues and 
expenditure of the State, are locally designated“ Incorporated” 
Devasvams, to distinguish them from the class of Devasvams 
referred to below. 

. . About twenty-five years after the incorporation of these 
Devasvams, two w^ll endowed temples were surrendered to the svam*. 
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Sirkav by the Uralai-s owng to their incapacity to manage 
their affaire properly. Thc.Re Devasvanis liowever were not 
for some unexplained reasons treated as Colonel Mnnro treated 
those that were under Sirkar management in his time. Their 
proiierties and receipts were not amalgamated with those of the 
State but were kept separate, and their expenditure was met 
from those receipts. Subsequent to this several other Deva- 
svams of this kind came under the management of the Sirkar 
from time to time for similar reasons, and w-ere treated in the 
same manner. As these institutions are independent of each 
other as well as of Sirk-ar Devasvams, they are called “Unincor¬ 
porated ’* Devasvams. The number of Devasvams of this kind 
is likely to increase steadily in the future by the operation of 
the Hindu Keligious Institutions Regulation, which was passed 
in 1905 and by which the Darbar has taken power to as-sume 
the management of Devasvams for proved mismanagement by 
their Umlars. 

Tliere were under 'Sirkar management 149 incorporated 
Devasvams, with 93 minor ones subordinate to the more im¬ 
portant of them, and 2G unincorporated Devasvams, with GG 
institutions subordinate to them. The three most important of 
the former and all but four or five of the least impoi^nt of the 
latter were each in the charge of a special responsible officer 
working directly under the Diwan, while the rest were adminis¬ 
tered singly or in groups by petty officers under the Taluk 
Tahsildars, the latter taking their ordere direct from the Diwan. 
In 1895 the Tahsildars and other Devasvam officers were placed 
under the supervision of the Division Peishkai-s, but it was 
soon found that the latter, with their multifarious duties, could 
not devote sufficient time to their Devasvam work. Two years 
later therefore the department was placed under the conti-ol 
of a full-time officer designated Superintendent of Devasvams 
and Uttupuras. The several Devasvams were administered as 
isolated units without mutual co-operation or co-ordination, 
and not as inter-dependent and component parts of an organised 
department. This system was in no tvay affected by the ap¬ 
pointment of a departmental head. Some of the incorporated 
Devasvams were more than self-supporting, but the majority 
of them had no property of any kind and were maintained out 
of the surplus receipts of the former or from the general reve¬ 
nues of the State. 

The incorporated Devasvams own landed property to 
the extent of 33,249'acres, of which 7,265 acres are in 
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Malabar, 298 in Travoncore and the rest in Cochin. In all the c’h.vp. xi. 
land revenue settlements since Colonel Munro’s time 
Dovasvam lands •within the State were assessed nearly in 
the same manner as pandaravaka lands and the assessment 
levied in money at the same commutation rates. According to 
the recent settlement, tho rent due to the Devasvams on their 
lands within the State is lis. 69,100. The extent of the unin- 
coiporated Devasvam lands is 22,550 acres, of which 2,312 
acres are in Malabar and 1,101 in Travancorc. These lands, 
and those of incorpoiuted Devasvams outside the State, are 
held in jaumam and are subject to all the incidents and tenures 
of private janmam lands. 

When a fixed scale of expenditure was laid down under the F'u«n<--eH. 
orders of Colonel Muuro, the aggregate receipts of the incor¬ 
porated Devasvams more than covered the ordinary expenditui-e. 

But the seltlemenl of Devasvam lauds like other Sirkar lauds 
and the levy of rent at a li.xed commutation rate made the 
income of the department almost stationary, while owing to the 
gi'adunl rise in the price of paddy and other provisions indispens¬ 
ably necessary for temple purposes, the expenditure gradually 
increased. I’rom 1855 the expenditure began steadily to exceed 
the receipts, and daring the past few years this excess payable 
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from the general revenues amount¬ 
ed on an average to over half a 
lakh of rapees per annum, as shown 
in the margin. Part of this excess 
was no doubt due to incorrect 


credits and debits in the accounts of certain items of receipts 
and expenditure, hut a substantial sum still remniued to be paid 
out of the general revenues. On the other hand, all the unin¬ 


corporated Devasvams were self-supirorting, while the majority 
of them had incomes considerably exceeding the expenditure. 
Their aggregate normal receipts amounted to nearly two and a 
half lakhs of rupees aud their expenditure to nearly two lakhs 


per annum, and they had a balance to their credit of twelve 


lakhs of rupees. There was thus a great disparity in the financial 
position of the two classes of Devasvams. 

The arrangements made by Colonel Munro for the 
nistration of incorporated Devasvoius remained practically ttdmini*tni- 
untouched for over ninety years, and consequently' their admi- 
nistration latterly bcciuiic incflicicnt and out of date. Tho 


differance made in the treatment of the Devasvams that subse¬ 
quently came under Sii-kar management complicated matters aud 
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_ ’ aduiinistiation in recent yeara. Witli a view therefore to place 

this branch of adiuiuistiatiun on a sati.sfactory footing and to 
make it self-suppoi'ting as far as ^xjssible, tlie I.)urbiir deputed a 
Siiecial Officer in August 1907 to make an exhaustive investi¬ 
gation of Devasvam administration in all its aspects and submit 
proposals for its improvement. The investigation was according¬ 
ly carried out, aud the necessary proposals were submitted early 
in 1908. 

Rwrpnii- Tire Darbar theieuiwn devised a completely new scheme of 
Devasvam administration, and brought it into force in Septem¬ 
ber 1909. The following are the main features of the scheme. 
All Devasvams under Sirkar management, incorporated and un¬ 
incorporated, were amalgamated, and constituted into a separate 
endowment, the several Devasvams being thus made component 
and inter-dependent parts of a whole, instead of being tlic 
isolated units that they were. This involved the restoration of 
the properties and monies of such of the institutions as were 
annexed to the Sirkar nearly a century ago and the creation of 
a sepamte kustfimd. Fur administrative purposes the lluva- 
svams were divided into four groups, and the funds of each 
group were clubbed together with a view to give it au indopen- 
dent existence and a hirancial status of its own. Tire receipts 
and expenditure of the Devasvams were entir'ely separated front 
the general revenues, but the Devasvams are allowed to bank 
with the State treasuries. The pathiou or customary scale of 
expenditure on uccormt of the daily, monthly and annual cere¬ 
monies in all the Devpsvams was revised on certain definite 
principles, and a uniform system of collection of revenue, coutrol 
of expenditure and maintenance of accounts was introduced. 
The Loud Bevenue department was relieved cf all Devasvam 
work except the collection of rent of the institutions hitherto 
designated as incorporated, and a separate executive staff w'as 
created, for the administration of the department, consisting of 
an Inspector for each group and a fifth for the administration 
of the Devasvam lands in British Malabar, the Superintendent 
with increased pay and enlarged powers continuing to be the 
head of the dej^iartment. Finally, the scheme in its adminis¬ 
trative and financial aspects was legalised by a Proclamation 
issued by His Highness the Baja. 

Chaiut- Although some of Iho Vtiitpnras or feeding houses for 
Brahmans are of recent origin, otheis have been in existence 
from time immemorial. It could not bo otherwise in a Hindu 
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State, as the gi-atuitous feeding of Bralimans is enjoined by chap, si. 
Hauu and other law-givei-s. I’hese institutions appear to have insti- 
been originally intended for giving free meals to way-worn lUTtoNS. 
travellers : the feeding of pennanent residents was a later deve- uttupunw. 
lopinent. lu some Uttupuras, morning meals were given to 
residents as well as travellei-s and evening meals to travellers 
alone, and in others the ari-angement was reversed ; iu some, 
only one meal was given, while in the TJttupura at Tripunittura 
all Brahmans were fed both morning and evening. Some of 
these institutions ai-e endowed ones, but it isnot known whether 
all of them are so. As all the endowments have long been merged 
in the general State balance, they now appear as if they are 
maintained altogther out of the geueral revenues of the State. 

Till 1902 there were fifteen such feeding houses maintained Tbeirmimbot 
by tho State. In the reorganisation of these institutions in that 
year-, three Uttupuras, which became practically useless owing to 
the introduction of the railway, were abolished, a new one was 
established near the Pndukad railway station, the feeding was 
confined to bona-fide traveller’s in all Uttupuras except those 
at Ti-ipunittura and I’azhayannnr, where in tho morning the 
residents also arc fed, and in the Karupadanua feeding house the 
morning meal was discontinued. There are thus thirteen Uttu¬ 
puras now in existence, which cost the Sirkar nearly half a lakh 
of rupees per annum. Besides these, there are half a dozen 
Uttupuras in the State maintained by private individuals, and 
a fixed number of Brahmans are also fed evei^ day in some of 
the more important temples under Sirkar’ management. 

Tho State is everywhere dotted over with water irandals, 
where butter-milk fiavoured with salt and lime juice or curry 
leaves is gr’atuitously served to way-worm travellers during the 
hot season. Such pandal.s have been in existence from vei’y 
early times, for in the foiu’tceuth century Ibu Batuta found 
them at “ the distance of every half mile ”. The description 
given by him of the water pandals of his time corresponds 
exactly with those of the present day,* There are hundreds of 
such institutions in the country, of 'which 81 are maintained by 
the Sirkar at a cost of ever Ks. 2,000 per annum, and the rest 
by private individuals. 

A Satram is maintained by the Darbar at Benares and 
another at Kameswaram at an annual cost of lls. 1,200 and 
Rs. 500 respectively. Twelve Brahmans arc daily fed in the 
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former and six in the iattor. Since 1820 the Sirkax had been 
spending nearly a hundred rupees a reooth in feeding the poor 
at Mattancheri; but when a Friend-in-Necd Society was esta¬ 
blished in British Cochin in 1855, this amount was, on the 
recommondation of the llesidcnt, transferred to that Society 
as a monthly contribution in aid of it, and is still being [Hiid 
regularly. 
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T he system of State monopoly of articles of trade appears to 
have lieen unknown here before the sixteenth century. 
It was the competition of European nations for the pepper 
trade of the countiy that brought the system into existence as 
lieing advantageous to all parties concerned and, after the 
Dutch ousted the Portuguese from Cochin, the pepper monopo¬ 
ly was made more rigid and guarded more jealously than before. 
The people had to sell to the Rajn at a fixed price all the 
pepper that they grew, and the Eaja sold it to the Dutch accor¬ 
ding to agreements which were revised from time to time. By 
this arrangement, the Dutch got all the pepper produced in 
the coimtry, the Baja made a substantial profit by the tran¬ 
saction, and the subjects found a ready sale for their produce. 
As the monopoly system was also found to be a convenient one 
for raising revenue, and as the expenses of administration con¬ 
siderably increased in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
tobacco also was made an article of State monopoly towards 
the end of that century and salt in the beginning of the next. 

Before salt was made a Sirkar monopoly in 1810, no restriction 
was placed on its mannfactnre and s.ale. A small assessment 
was levied upon the lands used a.s salt pans, of which there 
were hundreds in the sea-board tracts and in the back-water 
islands. When the monopoly system was first introduced, the 
manufoctimere were required to sell to the Sirkar all the salt 
that they produced at about two annas per maund, and the 
Sirkar stored it in its bankshalls and sold it to the consumers at 
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four to six annas per inaund. As the salt manufactured in the 
State was not suflScient to meet the local demand, a quantity of 
that article used in those days—pi-obably from the times of the 
Portuguese—to be imported from Goa, but the importation was 
now limited to the quantity i-equired by the Sirkar, and it used 
to be made exclusively by Sirkar agents. About the year 1840 a 
portion of the salt required began to be imported from Bombay, 
and fifteen yenx-a later the importation of salt from Goa was 
altogether given up, and all thequantity required for supplement¬ 
ing the local produce began to be brought down from Bombay. 

The above system continued in force till 180.5, when, under 
the Interportal Trade Convention,* it gave place to the present 
system. The selling price of salt in Cochin having been 
lower than that in British Malabar, the smuggling of Cochin 
salt into that district became very rife, so much so that the loss 
to British i-evenue by the introduction of Cochin salt was esti¬ 
mated in 1800 at one and a half lakhs of rupees i>er annum. 
At the instance of the Madras Government therefore the Darbar 
agreed in 1865 to adopt the Britisli selling price, and to raise 
the rates at inland depots so as to place Malabar and Cochin 
salt on the same footing in the market. Cochin was to import 
salt from Bombay on the same tenus as those on which it was 
imported into British Indian poits, and since then the selling 
prices in Cochin have followed the successive stages in the 
rate of duty in British ten’itory. Tlie duty at the time of the 
Convention was two rupees and a half per inaund, which was 
redacted to two rupees in March 1908 and by another eight 
annas in 1905. The reduction of duty has consideiubly raised 
the consumption, but not to such an extent as to make np alto¬ 
gether for the loss of revenue caused by it. Since the Convention 
the State has been obtaining its supplies of salt from Bombay 
through a contractor. The salt is brought by country craft, and 
stored in the central depot at Malipuram, whence it is sold, with 
the duty imposed, either direct to merchants or through the 
agency of Sirkar banksballs, of which there are sixteen now in 
existence. 

As the administration of salt revenue has a close bearing 
on the fish-curing industry, some reference to the latter will not 
be out of place here. Thongh this industry is of great economic 
importance, it has till recently received no encouragement or 
guidance from Government. According to the Special Officer 


* For the tenns o( thi« Contention, nee p. 178, 
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who conducted a fisheries investigation in 1908-9, the methods chap. xii. 
of curing employed by the local fishermen are primitive, 
unscientific and unclean. The Government have however now 
taken up the matter, and have sanctioned the construction of fish- 
curing yards at Narakal. The operations in the yards will be 
under the control of the officers of the Salt department, and it 
is proposed to give every encouragement to fishermen to bring 
their catches to the yards for the pui-pose of curing and drying 
them. The sale of salt at ten annns a maund, or practically 
duty-free, has also been sanctioned for curing purposes. 

The levy of a ta.\ on intoxicating liquors, unlike that of abkaki. 
the salt tax, dates from early times, but it is uot known when 
it began. At first it appears to have been a sort of profession 
tax levied from draw'ers of toddy and distillers of arrack, known 
ns hatti chatti, knife and still tax. This was changed about 
the year 1812 by Colonel Munro, who introduced the farming 
system in the Cochin and Kanayannur Taluks nnd the levy of 
a duty on toddy and arrack in the otlmr Taluks. During 
Nanjappayya’s administration the farming system was introduced 
into the other Taluks of the State as well. 

The farming system, or the system by which the privi- ProKint 
leges of manufacture and sale of toddy and arrack are conjointly 
farmed out to a contractor, has remained in force ever since. 

At present the several Taluks of the State are farmed out annti- 
ally or for longer periods to one or more contractors. In the 
southern Taluks the contractor is permitted to open as many 
shops, depots and distilleries os appear to him necessary, and 
to exercise full control over the sale of toddy and arrack. 

But in the northern Taluks, namely, Chittnr, Talapiili and 
Trichur, which adjoin British territory, the manufacture 
and sale of cocoanut toddy arrack is prohibited, the whole area 
being supplied only with molasses or jaggery arrack manu¬ 
factured at a central distillery. In these Taluks the number of 
toddy and arrack skeps is also strictly limited with reference 
to the area and population and to the number of shops existing 
in the adjoining British territory, and in all • shops within 
a two-mile belt along the Biitish frontier, arrack and toddy 
have to be sold at the rates prevailing in the British frontier 
shops. There are also several other restrictions in force: 
these Taluks are thus being prepared for the introduction of the 
British excise system. In the southern Taluks, the old system 
still continues, and no material change can be effected there so 
long as the present system of Abkari administration is in force 
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CHAT. xn. in the northern Taluks of Travancore. Under the Abkari Be- 
AH^i. gnlation the State has the right to regulate the tapping of trees 
for jaggery. At present a small annual fee is charged for eveiy 
tree tapped, and the Excise department arranges for the mark- 
ing and licen-sing of all such trees. 

Opium and Opium and ganja were made Sirkar monopolies only in 1861. 
eanift- They are farmed out in a manner similar to that of the Abkari 
revenue. These farms are put up to auction either annually or 
once every two years, and the combined farms are generally held 
by n single contractor. The State receives only the rental for the 
monopoly of the sale, and does not levy any duty on tho drugs. 
The drugs are imported duty paid from Madras, and sold to the 
contractor at cost price, the contractor retailing these to the con¬ 
sumers and making his own profit. 

tobacco. Towards the close of the eighteenth century tobacco was 
Slonopoly made a State monopoly in Coimbatore and Malabar, when it was 
a monopoly also in Cochin. Till then import and transit 
duties used to be levied on the articles. After it was mo/de a Sir¬ 
kar monoply, the State used to purchase the required quantity of 
tobacco duty free from the growers of the article in Coimbatore 
through the Collector of that Pistrict. Tho tobacco so jinrehased 
was warehoused in the Sirknr bankshalls and sold to consu¬ 
mers at a large profit. Tobacco thns brought in a large revenue 
annually to the State, but when the monopoly was abolished in 
Coimbatore and Malabai' in 1853, tobacco began to be smuggled 
extensively into Cochin, and the State began to suffer a serious 
loss in its revenue from this source, which fell suddenly from 225 
to 83 thousand rupees. Since this period the monopoly cea.sed 
to be worth the trouble tliat its maintenance entailed, and con¬ 
sequently, when tho Inteiportal Trade Convention was entered 
into 1865, the State agreed to abolish tho tobacco monopoly, and 
the British Government to compensate the Darbar by guarantee¬ 
ing an import duty on tobacco of not less than Bs. 10,500 every 
year. 

LiocMing When the tobacco monopoly was abolished, the Government 
»yst«n. not allow its unrestricted import and sale. Those who 
wished to import or sell tobacco were required to take out licen¬ 
ses, of which there were three classes. The firet class licensees, 
who had to pay a fee of Bs. 50 per annnm, had the right of import 
and retail sale, while the other two classes, which had to pay 
respectively Rs. 20 and Rs. 10, had no right of import but only 
of retail sale, the former in towns and the latter in villages, and 
had to purchase what they required from first class licensees. 
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Prom the beginning of 1084 M. E. (August 1908), the xu. 

above system was replaced by an auction system. The number - 

of tobacco shops to be opened in the several Taluks was fixed Present 
beforehand with reference to local requiremeiits, and the right 
to open tliese shops was sold by auction and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The shops were divided into two classes —A 
class and B class—the fonuer have the right of import and of 
sale to B class shops, while the latter have only the right of 
retail sale and are requii-ed to purchase all their tobacco from A 
cliuss ahoiJs. As a result of this change, the tobacco revenue has 
increased at a bound about 8i.\fold. 

Till 18G5 the State used to levy inland customs duties on a Miscef/- 
large number of ai’ticles, but in that year, under the Interportal 
Trade Convention, all inland duties were abolished, but on all Cuisiouis. 
imports and exports by sea duties began to be levied just in the 
siuue manner as they are at British inland ports. Any revenue 
so derived however is handed over to the British Government, 
and the State receives as compensation from that Government 
a moiety of the customs receipts cf Britisli Cochin, subject to a 
minimum of a lakh of rupees, and an import duty on tobacco of 
not less than Its. 10,500. The State however levies its own port 
dues on vessels anchored otf JJarakal and hlulipuram. 

Pepper, which hod been a valuable State monopoly for centu- p„|,pcr. 
ries, ceased to be of much account since the time of Tipu, who 
destroyed pepper vines wholesale in the northern Taluks, which 
were the best (>epper producing parts of the State. The question 
of its abolition used therefore to be discussed off and on since 
1835, hut it was finally abolished only in 18G0. A duty of Bs. 15 
per candy was however levied on all pepper exported from the 
State: this duty was reduced to lis. 9 in 1868 and was finally 
abohshed in 18^. 

All the revenues dealt with in tliis chapter used to bo Exci« ud- 
admiaistered under the direct order's of the Diwan; the adminis-“‘““*'‘‘''“'“' 
ti-atiou therefore did not receive that close supervision that it 
would have received from a departmental head, nor did. it keep 
pace with' the progress made by the other departments in organi¬ 
sation and efficiency. In 1893 therefore the Salt department 
was placed under a full-time Superintendent, the other depart¬ 
ments continuing to work directly under the Diwan. Seven 
year's later the loan of services of a British Excise officer, Mr. 

H. W. M. Browrf, was obtained from the Madras Govevrimcul for 
a period of seven yetqrs (which was since extended to fourteen), 
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when all these departments were placed under his supervision. 
The Superintendent of Excise Bevenue is now assisted by an 
Assistant Superintendent, by a Deputy Superintendent of 
Customs and a Preventive Force consisting of six Inspectors, 
twenty-seven Auiinadars and one hundred and eighty-five peons. 
The department had for a long time been considerably handi¬ 
capped by the absence of special laws to safeguard its revenues, 
but within the last few years however foui- Regulations were 
liassed to protect, and regulate the adiuinisti'ation of, salt, 
abkari, opium and tobacco revenues respectively. 

During the eleven years ending with 1085, the aggregate 
income from these has increased by one and u quaiiier lakhs of 
rupees, notwithstanding the gi-eat fall in the salt revenue 
caused by the reduction of duty on salt in 1003 and again in 1005. 
The details are given below:— 
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A CCOKDIXG to the accounts of mediaeval travellers, the Malabar puk- 
States enjoyed security of private property to a remarkable’ 

extent from very early times, however crude the early methods - 

of administering justice may ap^iear to us, accustomed as we 
ars to the complex and elaborate machinery of law of the pre* 
sent day. Writing in tlie middle of the fourtccutli century, . 

Shaik Ibii Batut^i said that thieves were utvknown among the / 
Malayalis as they put a thief to death “ for stealing a single . 
nut or even a grain of seed of any fruit In this, no doubt, 
there is the usual exaggeration of travellers, but at the same 
time it is evident from it that the security of pmperty eujoyul 
by the people at the time must have struck him very forcibly, 

Similar favourable testimony is borne by other travellers as 
well. Abdu-r-iazak, a Persian envoy, who visited Malabar in 
1442, says: “ Seem-ity and justice are so firmly established in 
the city that most wealthy merchants bring thither from ma¬ 
ritime countries considerable cargoes, which they unload, and 
unhesitatingly send to the markets and the bazaars, without 
thinking in the meantime of the necessity of checking the ac- 
coimts or keeping watch over the goods ”. Ludovico Di Var- 
thema, an Italian, and Fyrard de Laval, a Frenchman, who ‘ 
visited this coast early in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries respectively, both praise the administration of justice and 
the probity of the merchants in their days. 

There vyas no written code of law's for Ihc guidance of 
the judges during this period; custom or inarijada, which wovs juxiiec. 
believed to be based more or less on the Dharma Sastras, was the 
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CHAP. xm. law recognised in the settlement of dispntes, civil and cnmiual. 

BbSSh matters, however, if both the parties were Christians 

PERIOD, or Muhammadans, the custom recognised was the one based 
on Christian or Muhammadan law, but if one of the parties 
was a Hindu, the decision was given according to the Hindu law. 
The king was the fountain of justice, but in administering it 
be was assisted by his ministers or deputies. In the subordi¬ 
nate nuds administered by Svfinijn chiefs, the king’s authority 
in judicial matters was but nominal, as the Scarupis themselves 
had the power of life and death. Petty disputes, both civil and 
criminal, in the nods administered by Prabhus, were settled by 
those chiefs themselves, and in the nads directly under the 
king by the local officers. But all important cases were laid 
before tbc king, who, after hearing both parties and the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses in the presence of learned Jlrulimuns versed 
in Hindu law, gave Lis decision iu cuusuUutiou with the latter. 
Civil disputes however were very often referred to arbitration 
by caste assemblies or by a panchayat appointed by the king, 
while caste offences were geneiully left to caste assemblies for 
disposal. The evidence of women and slaves was inadmissible 
in judicial proceedings. Torture was resorted to to induce tlie 
accused to confess their guilt, and eoiuetimc.s witnesses also 
were put to the torture to make them speak the truth. 1 f the 
accused continued ^lei-sistently to deny their guilt, the com¬ 
plainants could in serious cases require that they should be 
subjected to trial by ordeal. In less im[>ortant coses, they could 
only require the accused to take a solemn oath with many 
attendant ceremonies in the presence of tlie idol in an importiuit 
temple. In civil coses also the plaintiffs could demand a simi¬ 
lar oath from tlic defendants. There were no special court-houses 
or fixed hours of business for holding judicial enquiries; the 
courts were supposed to be open at all hours, and enquiries were 
held wherever the presiding officcre happened to be. Lengthened 
proceedings and voluminous records were unknown to ancient 
litigation; the enquiries were generally of a summary character, 
and nothing was reduced to writing except the final decisions. 

Puttishment. Death, mutilation, whipping, imprisonment, fine, reduction 
to slavery and excommunication were the recognised forms of 
punishment. Capital punishment was awarded to persons 
convicted of heinous crimes, such as sacrilege, treason, murder, 
slaying or woundmg a Brahman or cow, and robbery. For less 
. serious crimes, mutilation was a very common form of punish¬ 
ment, but of all forms of punishment, files’were the comuionest 
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as the fines levieci went to enrich the king and • his officers, 
while imprisonment for a similar reason was the rarest. Minor 
offences, such as pettj’ thefts, were punished with whipping. 
Persons belonging to the higher castes were excommunicated for 
serious caste offences, as also Bmhraans convicted of capital 
offences, wliile reduction to slavery was the punishment for crimi¬ 
nal intimacy between Braliman men and women with low caste 
women and men, and also for capital crimes committed by 
women. Capital puuishment was cariied out by the sword or by 
impalement; great criminals were however at time.s caused to be 
toiTi asunder by elephants. Hanging came into vogue only after 
the Mysorean conquest of Malabar. In the case of mutilation, 
the pai-t of the body which was cut off was generally the nose, 
the ear and the finger, but in more seidohs cases, the tongue 
wa.s cut off or the eyes put out. Persons sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment were confined in railed cages?, where they could neither 
stand upright nor move about. The.se cages were generally kept 
in the coiu*t-yards of tlie palaces. In regard to punishment, the- 
law was not the same for all classes, but varied according to the 
caste and status of the culprits. Bitdimans and noblemen, for 
instance, were never punished with imprisonment or whipping, 
nor were Brahmans and women sentenced to capital punishment. 
If a Nayar killed a low caste man, he was only fined for the first 
offence, nnd if he caused grievous hurt to such a man, he had 
only to maintain him till he recovered from the injury. 

Trial by ordeal was very common both in civil and criminal- 
case.s, and in the case of excommunication for criminal intimacy' 
with a Nambnri woman, this was the only means available to 
the accused to establish his innocence. The most common 
form was the ordeal by fire, in which the accused had to pick ■ 
a coin ont of a vessel containing boiling oil or ghee. The arm 
was then immediately swatched in bandages and sealed up, and 
on the removal of the bandages tliree days later, the man was 
declared guilty nor not guilty according as his ann was found 
ulcerated or not. Another form of ordeal by fire was holding in 
the right hand a piece of red-hot iron or pouring molten lead 
into the palm. The oil or ghee ordeal was usually held in the 
Suchindrura temple in Soutli Travancore, and the iron and load 
ordeal in the Paliyat Acchan’s temple at Azhikal (Vaipin). ' 
The ordeals were abolished about the year 1814. There were 
several descriptions of water ordeals, of which only one was com¬ 
mon in Cochin. The accused had_to swim or wade across the 
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CHAV. xin» ferry st Uzhavam in Cmngamir, or that at Pallipnrun in Vaipin 
bbitTsh island, which used to swarm with crocodiles, and if he escaped 
PERic®. t^nliurt by these creatures, ho wa.s declared innocent. The dhaia, 
or ordeal by balance, consisted in the accused being, after cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, weighed in a balance before some important 
temple and, after a bath, reweighed with his wet clothes on. 
If he was found to weigh less the second time, he was declared 
innocent. This ordeal was resorted to at Calicut so recently 
as 1880. 

Proccedinsi A curious custom wa.s prevalent here, which enabled a cre- 
ditor to arrest a debtor or to seize his property without the 
intervention of any tribunal. He had only to draw a circle 
round the debtor and swear by his god and his king that the 
latter shonld not move out of the circle without paying his debt 
or otherwise satisfying his claim. If the debtor moved out of 
the circle without satisfying the claim, he became an outlaw, 
and any one was at liberty to kill him. Similarly, property 
might be seized by planting a few twigs with gmen leaves on 
the pi-operty ooncemed with a notice attached thereto, stating 
that it was the seizure laid by so-and-so on account of a debt 
due by the owner. It after this any one removed the crops, 
he would be guilty of a grave crime. If, on the other hand, the 
arrest or seizure w’as made by a bogus creditor with a view to 
worry a man or extort money from him, he would be liable to very 
serious punishment on the victim proving to the satisfaction of 
the judges that tlie debt was not a hona fide one. Arrests and 
• seizures of this kind wore resorted to by the. judges themselves, 

when they were satisfied that the claim made, by a plaintiff was 
valid. 

AneiRht«ontb .When in 1762 the chiefs were deprived of their administra- 
tive and judicial powers, and local administration was entrusted 
to a number of Karyakars, no substantial alteration was made 
in the mode of administering justice, except that the Karyakars 
were authorised to dispose of petty cases in the same way as 
the chiefs had done hitherto. In 1793, the then Raja of Cochin 
furnished the members of the Malabar Joint Commission, at 
their request, with an account of the administration of justice 
then in vogue, which is the first authentic account of the 
kind we have in our records. According to it the Raja 
personally disposed of, after hearing the parties and witnesses 
and examining the documents, disputes regarding the execution 
of documents for the sale of property or, after the sale, regarding 
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the subject matter thereof. Other disputes arising from 
dealings between" parties or relating to landed property were British 
referred for decision topancJiayais “composed of four or eight periop- 
intelligent, experienced and firm men, Brahmans and others 
and the Baja gave effect to their decisions if they appeared to 
him to be just. In the case of grave crimes,* such as man¬ 
slaughter and highway robbery, a similar procedure was adopted, 
but cases of hurt, petty thefts and other minor offences were 
dealt with by the Baja or his officers without the intervention 
of a panehayat. Offences involving loss of caste, such as the 
sexual misconduct of Brahman women, were to be enquired into 
by the Vaidiks according to the Sastras under the orders of the 
Baja. Capital punishment was awarded in the case of grave 
Climes, such as murder and highway robbery: Sudras and native 
Christians were beheaded, shot or impaled, and men of lower 
castes were hanged. Less heinous crimes were punishfed with 
imprisonment for six months or a year, with whipping, with 
fine, or with mutilation, according to thegi'avity of each offence. 

There were no written codes of law except the books relating 
to the Dharnia Sastras, which the Vaidika and Smartas brought 
with them, whenever called upon to decide an}’ question. In 
the case of caste offences meriting excommunication, Sudras 
and persons inferior to them in caste could be saved from that 
penalty by the Baja, if he be a Kshatriya, by presenting to them 
with his own hands a kindi or vessel of water to drink. 

One example of investigation by caste tribunals has sur- 
vived to our own times. It is known ns smarta-vicfuirom, or 
enquiry by Smartas, into charges of misconduct against Nam- 
buin women. When a woman of that community is suspected 
of sexual misconduct, the head of the family gives intimation 
of it to his relatives and others of the same caste, who assem¬ 
ble in the lady’s house and hold a private enquiry with her 
maid as the medium of communication. If the suspicion is 
then found to be unfounded, the enquiry is at once dropped. 

If on the other hand the enquiry goes to confirm the suspicion, 

* In tboso davR witchcraft w»s numbered nmong the gra %'0 crimes. Even 
so recently ns 1827 a mnn wns sentenced to imprisonment for six years for enus- 
ing the Rnja’g health to break down by the practice of his black art. It wns 
daring the time of the Resident Colonel Cadogan (1827-34) and through his 
repeated reproaontations that proMOUtion for witchcraft was finally discontinued. 

In 1798, the Dutch Governor of Cochin, Van Auglebeck, advised the then Raja 
to infiict exemplary punishment on a sorcerer who by his art made His Highnefs 
seriously ill and whose guilt w.vr oonchuirely established by astrological 
calculations. • 
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CHAP.xni. the woman, who is thereafter referred to as a-wW/nH«»ior 
BamsH is removed to and lodged in an out-honse called anjam- 

PERioD. pura, and the head of the family proceeds to give intimation of 
the matter to the Raja. The Raja thereupon issues a writ to 
the Smarta (one versed in the Smriti) to conduct the virJiaram 
or enquiry, and deputes a representative of his own to assist 
him. The Smarta as president and two or more Mimamsakas 
(Brahmans versed in caste law) as members, constitute the 
tribunal, while the Raja’.s deputy watches over the proceedings 
and preserves order. The enquiry is held in the saspected 
woman’s house, and the Smarta interrogates her through the 
medium of the maid-servant. The enquiry is dragged on for 
days or months till the woman confesses her guilt, or the tribu¬ 
nal is fully convinced of her innocence. In the latter case, tire, 
members go thieugh the ceremony of ks1iama~)iaviaskaravi, 
that is, they prostrate themselves before the lady and ask her 
pardon for having subjected her to so much vexation and hu¬ 
miliation, and sire is forthwith honourably acquitted. If on the 
other hand she confesses her guilt, she is brought out, confi-onted 
by the whole tribunal and subjected to a minute cross examina¬ 
tion with a view to elicit the nanres of all who wore involved in 
her guilt. The result is reported to the Raja, who, after ascer¬ 
taining the facts of the case, issues orders excommunicating 
the w'oinan and all those who were accused of criminal intimacy 
with her. lire names of those who are to be so excommuni¬ 
cated arc proclaimed by a Pattar Bralunan. The woman is 
then deprived of her umbrella, and her funeral rites are perfor¬ 
med. She is however given a lodging on the banks of a river 
in these days and maintained at tlie expense of the Sirkar, • 
but if she once quits this shelter, she is no more entitled to this 
indulgence. The husband and other members of the family 
have to go through elaborate purificatory and expiatory cere¬ 
monies, which conclude with a snddhahhoganam, or messing 
with their caste men as a token of purification, after obtaining 
the Raja’s permission. All the expenditure in connection with 
the enquiry—the housing and feeding of the members of the ' 
court and the performance of the subsequent ceremonies_ 

* In the old isyt, excommuniented Btahmau women wore nold to the 
cOMt Chettis and others, and the Kaja-s thus made n profit out of t miason- 
dnot. In more recent times tUl about the middle of the last century, such 
women were made over to Chettis and others on the latter undertaking to 
maintain them throughout their life-time and furnishing eeciirity for the same • 

provided the women themselves agreed to the arrangement. * 
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has to be incui-red by the woraaii’s family, and this sometimes chai*. xin. 

• • ^RIXIKH 

amounts to a large sum. In very rare cases, when the family is pbriod. 

found to be altogether without means, the expenditure is met by -‘ 

the Kaja.* The co-respondents are excommunicated on the 
ex i>arte statement of the woman, and are not allowed to offer 
any defence or cross-examine the woman. Tliey had the right 
to challenge, trial by ordeal when such trial was in vogue. + 

The establishment of courts presided over by regularly paid Colonel 
judges was one of the first reforms of Colonel Munro. He in- j 
troduced this reform as much for tlic Letter administration of 
justice as for putting a stop to the abuse of their multifarious 
powers by the Karyakars. These functionaries wore not only 
revenue officers, but also judges, magistrates, police officers and, 
to a more limited extent, military governors of their respective 
districts. According to the Colonel “ the unlimited powei's 
exorcised by the Kurigars were peculiarly liable to abuse in 
their capacity of revenue servants. In absolute governments 
the conduct of revenue seivauts requires generally to be observed 
with more jealousy and vigilance tliau tliat of the other public 
functionaries. The constant and authoritative intercourse which 
they ha\e with tlie people touching their property and interests 
gives them an influence which, if strengthened by the power 
of a magistrate or judge, will assuredly be peiwerted by the 
natives of India to purposes of corruption aud injustice. The 
authority of the Karigam enabled them to prosecute the system 
of rapine, fraud and coercion, w'hicb I have described, and it was 
essential to the purity of the revenue administration of the 
country that they shonld be divested of the magisterial functions ^ 
which they possessed. But the views which I have stated 
could not be accomplished by any half measures; they could be 
occouiplisbed only by reducing the Karigars merely to the office 
of revenue servants and depriving them of all direct authority 


* In a caso uf tbiH ktud that occurrud iu 1S^9, the axpoiidituro was met by 
thoSirkai', wkou the Resident Coleucl Morrlsou, aeommou sense Euglishiuau, 
unacquainted with the eustcuu aud usages of the eountry, asked “to bo inform¬ 
ed of the necessity of such a proceeding and whether the established oonrts 
should not dispose of such mattors, cedliug upon the Kaiuburis ; a x>bm which 
would not only appear to be better ealculaiod for tho cuds of justice but would 
also save nu extra and unueoessan.' expenditure to tho Sirkar. 

t Iu the hist case of this kind in Cochin, which took place iu 1006, notices 
were issued to nil those who were implicated by the woman, sixty-five in num¬ 
ber, aud they wore for the first time allowed to say whether they were guilty or 
not, but uol to produce any evidence or cross-examine tho woman to establish 
their iuuoceiioe. They, one and all, pleaded not guilty, but vkk cxoo^iuui- 
calod newrtholc&a in accordanuo with the cialoniao' Uw. 
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CHAP. XIII. over the persons or property of the people". The measures 

PEUiou! necessary to remedy this evil were introduced by the Hukm- 
’— namas issued in May 1812 and April 1813. The following e.\tract 
from the preamble to the first of these give.s a general idea of 
their scope: •' Administration of justice being a matter of pri¬ 
mary importance, courts of justice will be established in the 
State. As matters relating to murder, assaults, etc., and mone¬ 
tary transactions will then be dealt with by the courts, revenue 
oflicei's will be relieved of all work in connection with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Tannas have been established in each 
Pravritti and in all secret routes for the protection of the land 
and for assisting the revenue officers in the collection of revenue. 
As the courts are established for the administration of justice 
and tannas for the protection of tlie land, revenue officers can 
without interruption attend to the collection of revenue, the 
cultivation of crown Iand.s, etc." The revenue, judicial and 
police functions were thus completely separated, but this salu¬ 
tary reform did not unfortunately meet witli the approval of 
the Court of Directors. They thought that this separation of 
fimctious was not suited to the habits of the people, and appre¬ 
hended that " the measure of depriving the Karigai's of their 
magisterial and judicial functions would have the cflect of ren¬ 
dering that large body of officers disaffected to the Biitisli 
Government ”. But as the changes had already been carried 
out, the reform was not interfered with for over two decades. 

E»riy civil the Hiikm-nama of April 1813, two chcrlya or subordi- 

oourtii. nate courts were established, one at Tripunittura and the other 
at Trichur, and a valia or Huzur Court at Er-nakulam. Each 
of the subordinate courts was to be presided over by a Hindu 
and a Christian judge and a Sastri, and the Huzur Court by 
the Diwan, a Hindu and a Christian judge and a Sastri. All 
disputes were to be settled according to the provisions of the 
Dharma Sastras and the custom of the land. If both the par¬ 
ties belonged to the same religion or nationality, the case was to 
be disposed of according to the law applicable to that nationality, 
and if they belonged to different nationalities, the law applicable 
to the nationality of the defendant and the Dharma Sastras 
should govern the case. Complaints against public servants 
in the discharge of their duties should, after the examination of 
the complainants and witnesses without any intimation being 
given to the servants concerned, be forwarded with the records 
of enquiry to the Huzur Court to be submitted to the Diwan for 
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disposal. All other matters were to be enquired into in public chap. xiii. 
by subordinate courts, apjieals against their decisions lying to pebiod. 
the Huzur Court. The Hnlim-nama also contained provisions 
' for enforcing the attendance of parties, for executing decrees 
without any application from parties, for referring disputes, both 
civil and criminal, to paiichayafs for decision, etc. A Hukm- 
nama Issued two years later defined the respective jurisdictions 
of the courts. Suits exceeding H,000 fanamst (Es. 857) in value 
and all suits against the ^Vhite Jews were made directly cogni¬ 
zable by the Huzur Court, while all other suits were to be 
disposed of in the hint instanc.e by the subordinate courts, 
appeals lying to the former from their decisions. Soon after 
Nanjappayya wa-s appointed Diwan, he i.ssued a Proclamation 
in -Tanuary 1818, by which tlie Huzur Court was converted into 
tho Appeal Court and the subordinate courts into the Zilla 
courts of Trichnr and Anjikaimal, that at Tripnnittura being 
removed to Ernakulam. The Zillah courts w'ere empowered 
to enquire into and dispose of all cases, subject to confirmation 
by the Appeal Court, and appeals lay from their decisions to the 
Appeal Court. In other respects tho provisions of the previous 
Hukm-namas were to remain in forcc- 

Thc fii’st Regulation that wa.s enacted in Cochin was Regu- L*tjr 
lation T of 1010 M. E. (18.‘1.'»), which was paased for extending 
the jurisdiction of the courts, but it left the constitution of the 
civil courts unaffected. For the convenience of the inhabitants 
of the isolated Taluk of Chittur, the Tahsildar of that Taluk 
was in 18.52 invested with the power’s of a Munsiff and autho¬ 
rised to dispose of suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. The 
steady increase in the volume of litigation in the succeeding 
years rendered some relief necessary to the Zilla courts, and 
consequently Regulation I of 1036, which was passed in June 
1861, provided for the establishment of Munsiffs’ courts at 
Ernakulam and Chittur for the trial of cases not exceeding 
' Rs. 100 in value and also for the disposal of such ca.ses by a 
single judge of the Zilla courts sitting as a judge of small 
causes. Two years later, two more Mnnsiffs’ courts were esta¬ 
blished, one exercising jurisdiction over the Taluks of Mukunda- 
purara and Crangannr and the other over those of Trichnr and 
Talapilli, and the Zilla courts then ceased to exercise the 
' powers of a court of small causes. In 1868, a separate Munsiffs 
court was established for the Trichnr Taluk, and one was 
■ similarly established for the Cochin Taluk in 1877. The latter 
court however was ajjolished in 1883, but was revived seven 
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. CHAP. xin. years later. Eegulation I of 1042, which was pnsscjd at tlic 
PERIOD 0^ 1800 for extending the power.? vested in the Munsiffs and 

-for defining their jurisdiction, empowci-ed them to try suits not 

. exceeding Rs. 200 in value, and made their decisions final in 
suits the amount or value involved in which did not exceed 
Rs. 10. The decisions in appeal by the Zilla courts in cases in 
which the amount or value did not exceed Es. 00 were also made 
final. The constitution of the courts underwent a still more 
important change in 1882. In that year, four clatwes of courts 
were constituted by Regulation T of 1057, the Munsiflfs’ courts, 
the Zilla courts, the Appeal CJourt and His Highness the Rajas 
Court of Appeal. The ordinaiy jurisdiction of the Munsiflfs was 
raised to 1^. 500 and their small cause jurisdiction to Rs. 25, 
and the appellate decisions of the Zilla courts in coses of a small 
cause nature not exceeding Rs. 100 in value were made final. 
Appeals against the decisions of the Zilla judges in suits below 
Rs. 1,000 in value in the case of immoveable property and be¬ 
low Rs. 3,000 in the case of moveable property were to be 
heard and disposed of by a bench of two judges of the Appeal 
Court, and suits of higher value by a single judge. Against the 
decision of a single judge, an appeal lay to the Raja’s Court 
of Appeal, which was generally to be heard by the other 
two judge.? of the Appeal Court, the Diwan having, in cases 
in winch the Sirkar was not a [mrtj’, the power to direct the 
appeal to be Iieard by the two judges in association with himself. 
The decisions of the Raja's Court of Appeal were to he submit- 
. ted through the Diwan to His Highness for confirmation, and 
they could be pronounced only after they were so confirmed. 
rrcMnt civil This excellent arrangement continued in force for eighteen 
court*, years, when another change was made, in the constitution of the 
courts by Regulations II and III of 1070. The. former consti¬ 
tuted the present Chief Court and put an end to the Raja's 
Court of Appeal, and by the latter the designation of the Zilla 
courts was changed into District courts, and the ordinary juris¬ 
diction of the Milnsiff was raised from 500 to 1,000 rupees, and 
. their small cause jurisdiction to Rs. 50. No provision was made 
for the appellate small cause jurisdiction of tho District courts, 
but power was taken by Government to bestow on them small 
cause jurisdiction up to a limit of Rs. 200. All appeals against 
the decisions of tlie District judges in original suits were to be 
heard and disposed of by a full bench of all the three judges of 
the Chief Court, and appeals from their appellate decisions by a 
. division bench of two judges. A subsequent Regulation however. 
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IV of 1079, introduced a modification, by whicli two judges chai’. xm. 
of tho Chief Court were empowered to hear and finally dispose pekiod. 
of c^es whicli under Kegulation I of 1057 the judges of the 
Appeal Court w'ere competent to dispose of finally. The only 
unsatisfactory feature of these changes is that, while under the 
older Begulation there ^Yas provision for second a])pealH iu the 
majority of cases, the right of second appeal has been limited 
by tho existing Begulations to suits whose value does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. When the value of suits exceeds that sum, the first 
appellate decision by three judges, or even by two judges iu 
certain specific cases or if specially authorised by His Highness 
the Raja, is final. 

The Hukm-nama of April 1813 contained a few simple Civil pro¬ 
rules of procedure, which were amplified by tho Hukiu-uama 
of May 1816. Tire provisions contained in the latter governed 
tlio procediu'c of the civil courts till 1835, when Regulation I of 
1010 enacted more elaborate provisions. It wa.s only in lS64 
that a regular Code of Civil Procedure was brought into force, 
and this Code, Regulation I of 1039, was enacted on the lines 
of the British Indian Act VIH of 1859. This law remained in 
force till 1904, when it was superceded by Regulation I of 1079, 
which is practically a reproduction of Act XIV of 1882. 

■there were no periods of limitation prescribed for suits iuLimitaticn. 
Cochin till 1835, when Regulation I of 1010 was enacted. 

By a Proclamation issued in 1818 a period of twelve years 
was prescribed for the execution of the decrees of the 
Company’s courts by the courts of Cochin, but it was Regula¬ 
tion I of 1010 that for the first time prescribed a period of 
twelve years for suits and complaints in respect of moveable 
property. The law did not however apply to claims regarding 
landed property, nor to cases in which “ the plaintiff could prove 
either that he called upon the defendant for a settlement of his 
claims or demanded the payment of the sum or sums due by 
the defendant within the above mentioned period or that the 
defendant admitted tho justice of the demand, or that he 
(the plaintiff) had directly preferred his claim within the said 
period to any competent authority ”. This law was in foi-ce 
till 1868, when Regulation I of 1043, based on the British Indian 
Act XIV of 1859, wjis passed. This Regulation was in its turn 
superceded in 1904 by Rt^gulation It of 1079, an adaptation of 
Act XV of 1877. 

The system of levying fees from parties in civil suits ap- fees, 
pears to have been introduced soon after the inauguration of the 
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•CHAP, xm.new system of government in 1702. Tbc fee was then knovyn 
as peramper, and subsequently hk dastiiri jniiiain. The Hukm- 
— nama of November 1814 enacted provisions for the collection 
of dastioi panam or court fees by means of ucchudiyuldti, or 
stamped cadjans, and the judges of the scvei-al courts were made 
ex officio vendors for the sale of these cadjans. Tliese provisions 
were repealed by Kegulatiou I of 1010, which proscribed a new 
scale of fees for suits iastituted in the Zilla courts, and also 
provided for their collection in money. This was the law .re¬ 
lating to court fees until the Court Fees Kegulation, I of 1055, 
was enacted in 1880. This enactment was superceded by Begu- 
lation II of 1080, which was based on the British Indian .-Vet VII 
of 1870 and which is now the larv governing the levy of court 


fees. Since the jjassing of this Begiilation, court fees ai’c levied 
in stamps and calculated iu terms of British currency. 


Stemp*. Stamp duty began to he levied for tho first time in 1837 
under the provisions of Kegulation I of 101*2, which required 
documents, including sale, mortgage, etc., deeds, to bo written 
in mudrolas, or stamped cadjans. The cadjans wei-e stamped 
with dies of various denominations under the supervision of a 
responsible officer in tho Diwan’s otlicc and distributed among 
the Tahsildars for sale- If certain specified deeds wero written 
on plain cadjan or paper, a penalty wns levied, it they ever hap¬ 
pened to bo produced before a Sirkur ofiBcer. This law was 
amended and amplified by Kegulatiou I Of 1071 (1895), which 
was based on the British Indian Act I of 1870. This again was 
superceded by Begulation VI of 1083, based on Act II of 1899. 
Since Kegulation I of 1071 was passed, stamped cadjans gave 
place to stamped papers, the manufacture and solo of which 
were placed under tho supervision of an officer designated 
Superintendent of Stamps, W'orking under the direct orders 
of the Diwan. As however the system of allowing the manu¬ 
facture of stamp papers and labels to he conducted side by side 
with their sale was considered unsound in principle, arrange¬ 
ments were made in 1908 with Messrs. John Dickinson and Co. 
of London for the manufacture of all important denominations 
of stamp that might he required by the Darbar. In the last 
official year (1909-10), the income from stamps, including court 
fee stamps, copy stamped papers, etc., was nearly four l^bs of 
rupees. 

lUgiitrttion. The system of registering documents was first brbrfght into 
^ force in Augmt 1875 underlhc' provisions of Kegrflatipn I'of 
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1049, based on Act VIII of 1871. The benefits of registmtion chav. xiu. 
as confcviing security of title were at once recognised by the pkhioo. 

people, and the department has therefore steadily risen in popu- - 

lavity. The number of deeds registered during the last thirty-five 
years has risen from nine thousand in 1050 to forty-five thousand 
in 1084, and of the i-egistrations of tlie latter year, as much as 
41 per cent, were optional. The receipts of the department have 
increased during the same period from fifteen to seventy thousand 
rupees. There are now seventeen Registry offices in the State, 
with a Superintendent of Registration ns the bead of the depart¬ 
ment. The Superintendent is also the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, under the Cochin Companies Regulation, IV of 1()H0. 

The Ilukm-nama of May 1810 contained a i>rovision i-ioadcrs. 
which enabled parties to suits to be repiesentcd by llieir agents 
or deputies it they were unable to attend in person-^a system 
theretofore uuknown. Regulation I of 1010 provided that, " if 
it should not be convenient for a plaintiff or defendant to plead 
in person before the iJilla court, the party will be allowed to 
employ a relative or an agent or a dependent to plead for him 
as vakil, who must be furnished w'ith a vakalatnama describing 
bis relationship to his employer, the matter in which he is 
empowered to act as vakil and the admitted liability of the 
pai'ty to the decree that may be passed ”. No qualifications 
were prescribed for vakils till the passing of Regulation I of 
1041, after which competitive examinations were held by the 
Appeal Court in 18GS and 1881 for the selection of vakils. Siuce 
then, only persons who had passed these exoiuiuations or had 
([ualified themselves for enrolment as vakils in the several 
Rritish courts were allowed admission to the Cochin bar. Under 
the authority vested in them by Regulation II of 107G, the 
Chief Court framed rules in 1002 regarding the qualifications 
and admission of vakils, according to which the qualifications 
required for enrolment as vakils in the Chief Court, the District 
courts and the District Munsiffs!. courts respectively were made 
practically the same as those required for enrolment in the 
, corresponding courts in the Madras Presidency. 

- Small as the State is, it provides ample work for six District 

•ar -v. T «ia Ti y-vl-# lltlglktjOU. 

* Munsitts, two DiBtnct Judges and three Judges of the Chief 

* Court. The minute subdivision of property, the complexity and 
variety, of land tenures and the conflicting interests of which 

. thfe joint' family system' ffie viariwiakkattai/am law of in- 

* haitanco are.fo prolific a're among the chief causes of this dispro- 
■ po'rtiotiate immensity in the voruuie'of llligafibn. 'Arbitration, 
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■CHAP. xiii. which was once a very popular method of settling disputes, is 
PERiom almost rmknown, and the tendency to rush into the civil 
— coui'ts over ever}’ matter in dispute is steadily on the in¬ 
crease. The number of original suits filed during the last year 
was 8,763, nearly double the number filed forty years ago, the 
file of 1044 being 4,849. The administration of civil justice now 
brings in a net profit to Government of about one and a quarter 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Eurly crimi- The Husur and subordinate courts which were established 
nai courts, fcy Colonel Munro and whose names were subsequently changed 
into the Appeal and Zilla courts respectively were to adminis¬ 
ter criminal as well as civil justice. According to the Hukm- 
nama constituting them, all prmishments were to be awarded 
according to the provision.^ of the Dhaniui Sastras, and all 
matters to be disposed of according to evidence, trials by ordeal 
being e.xpressly prohibited. There wa.s thus no clear definition 
oE the powom of the courts except that the Zilla courts could 
take cognizance of all cases, and that their decisions were in¬ 
variably subject to confirmation by the Appeal Court. All 
complaints were in the first instance investigated by Tanna- 
dars under the direction of Tanna Naiks, and if there was a 
prima facie case, the accused were committed to. the Zilla 
courts for trial. Capital punishment was awarded in the case 
of certain grave crimes, such as waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the State, attempting the life of the sovereign, 
wilful murder, homicide, and serious cases of dakaiti, but the 
coui'ts were allowed discretion to substitute other forms of pun¬ 
ishment even in such cases. Other crimes were punishable with 
transportation, forfeiture of property, imprisonment and fine, 
but mutilation as a form of punishment was put a stop to. 

Tlia rcioims ^ several important changes were introduced in the 

of 1010. system of administering criminal justice. By Regulation IV of 
1010, the Tahsildars were made police officers and entrusted 
with the exercise of the joint functions of Magistrates and 
Police Inspectors, the Zilla conrts were made the criminal 
courts of the respective Zillas, and the Judges of the Appeal 
Court were appointed circuit judges for the trial of sessions cases. 
All complaints were first to be reported to the .TTvfasildars, who 
wore however competent to deal only with offences punishable 
with fines up to five rupees. They were to commit all other cases 
to the Diwsn or Diwan Peishkar for trial, who were competenl* 
td awai;d imprisonnietit'for ^ix’niOiiths, six stripes, and fines 
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to the limit of Rs. 50. Cases reqairing heavier punishment CR.A.r. xiit, 
were committed by tliem to the criminal courts. Appeals pbr^o^d! 
against the decisions of the Tahsildars lay to the Diwan Peish- —r— 

kar, while the Diwan as Chief Magistrate had a general control 
over the entire magistracy. One of the judges of the Appeal 
Court, assisted by the Sastri of the respective Zilla courts, held 
quarterly sessions at Emakulara and half yearly sessions at 
Trichur for the trial of coses committed by the criminal courts. 

The latter had the power to award imprisonment for one year, 
twenty stripes and fines to the extent of Rs. 100, while the 
circuit court could award punishments to the extent of impri¬ 
sonment for three years, 36 stripes and Rs. 200 fine. All cases 
mei'iting heavier punishments were to be referred by the circuit 
judge to tlie Appeal Court which was empowered to pass .sen¬ 
tence at its discretion according to the nature of the offence, 
hut all sentences of death by hanging, imprisonment exceeding 
fourteen years, stripes exceeding thirty-six in number had to 
be submitted to His Highness the Raja for confirmation. The 
decisions of the criminal courts were subject to appeal to the 
Appeal Court, while those of the Appeal and circuit courts were 
final. By Regulation I of 1036 the powers of the circuit judges 
were raised so that they could award imprisonment for seven 
years, forty-eight stripes, and fines up to Rs. 500, and the cases 
committed by the Zilla court of Trichur need not necessarily 
be tried at Trichur, the place of trial being left to be deter¬ 
mined by the Appeal Court with the sanction of His Highness 
the Raja. 

Regulation I of 1043 (1868) abolished the circuit or ses- Sub(vcqiicnt 
sions courts, and empowered the (Zilla) criminal courts to** " 
try and dispose of cases of every description, the sentence being 
referable to the Appeal Court for approval if they exceeded 
three j*ears’ imprisonment, thirty-six stripes or a fine of 
Rs. 200. In regard to the power of the Appeal Court, sentences 
subject to confirmation by His Highness the Raja were limited to 
those of death and imprisonment for life. The Regulation also 
provided that “ in awarding punishment in the exercise of thoir 
criminal jurisdiction the Appeal Court and the Zilla Courts shall 
be guided by the penalty prescribed in the Indian Penal Code 
This arrangement continued in force till 1884, when this branch 
of judicial administration was completely reorganised by the 
enactment of the Police Regulation, the Cochin Penal Code 
and the Cochin Criminal Procedure Code, which were adapted 
from the corresponding British Indian Acts. A Police force 
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was organised on modem lines, the Tahsildars were divested 
of their police functions, .ind the Diwan of his inagisterinl dtitie.s. 
The Tahsildais were appointed subordinate Magistrates under 
the new Code, the two Peishkars were appointed District Ma¬ 
gistrates with oiiginal and appellate jurisdictions, and the 
Zilla (now District) Judges were api>ointed Sessions Judges 
for the trial of cases committed to them by the Magistmtes 
and for disposing of appeals from the decisions of District 
Magistrates. Appellate authority over the sessions courts and 
the ix>wers of reference and revision were vested in the Appeal 
(now ChieO Court. No provision was however made for trial 
by jimy or with assessors and for summary trials. 13e.rideR the 
seven Tahsildar-Magistrates, the Police Amin of Nemmara, 
whose office was created in IHCo in the interests of the plantein 
on the Nelliampatis, was made a subordinate Magistrate, and 
to give relief to the Tahsildar-Magistmtes of Mnkundapn- 
ram and Talapilli, Sub-Magistrates’ courts were e.stablished at 
Adur and Kunnamkulam in 1890, In 1902, a special second 
class Magistrate wa.s appointed for the Kanayannur Taluk, the 
Tahsildar being relieved of all magisterial work. 

In September 1907, the Peishkars and all the Tah.rildars 
were completely divested of their magisterial functions, and 
the Magistrates' courts at Adur, Kiinnaraknlain and Nemmara 
were abolished. A full-time District Magistrate was appointed 
for the whole State with six full-time subordinate Magistrates 
under him with second class powers, two for the Cochin-Kana- 
yannur Taluk and one each for the remaining four Taluks. The 
District Eegistrar of Cranganur was invested with the powere 
of a third class Magistrale for trying offences arising within 
that Taluk, but this arrangement was subcqucntly cancelled, 
and a full-time Magistrate was appointed for that Taluk as well 
in June 1909. This complete separation of tlie revenue and 
magisterial functions did not involve any chsmge in the sj’stem 
or law governing the administration of criminal justice esta¬ 
blished in 1883. 

The liability of European British subjects residing in 
Native States to be tried by the criminal tribunals of those 
States was not only not questioned in the early days of British 
supremacj', but was expressly admitted by the Goveniment pf 
India so earlj' ns 1837. According to the rules issued by them 
in that j'ear, " Europeans residing in the territories of Native 
States, not being servants of British Government, must be 
held to be in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to the law of 
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the country iu which they reside But when an European 
officer in the service of Travancore w'as convicted of einbe7zle- 
ment in 1860 and sentenced to two yeai-s ’ kuprisonment, the 
trial was declared to be illegal by the Madras Goverument ac¬ 
cording to a Proclamation of the Goveniment of India. When 
however eminent lawyers like Mr. J. D. Mayne expressed 
their opinion that the trial was perfectly legal, the Govei-n- 
inent cancelled their order and allowed the sentence passed by 
the Travancore court to Ire ciurried out. But at the same tiiue 
the Government of India considered that “ the law respecting 
the trial of European British subjects for offences committed 
in Native States required some altei'ation in the practice which 
had hitherto prevailed ” , and that they should iu such ciiscs 
be. tried by men of their own nationality. The Government 
however conceded that “ the Sirkar and not the British Go¬ 
vernment should apixrint first class Magistrates who should 
be European British subjects for the trial of all cases in which 
European British subjects were defendants ’’. This anango- 
ment was accepted by Travancore and Cochin in 1870, and 
has been in force ever since. For the trial of Europeans the 
State apiroints one or more European British subjects ns 
special blagistrates, and the Governiment of India ga/Aitte 
them a-s Justices of the Peace. They have power to'sentence 
Europearr British subjects to three months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of Bs. 1,000. An appeal lies to the European Judge of the 
Chief Court when there is one. The British Eesident is also 
a Justice of the Peace with the powers of a Sessions Judge 
over Europearr British srrbjects, and appeals from his decisions 
lie to the Madras High Coui*t. Eiuopeans are within the juris¬ 
diction of the ordinary courts of the State in regarxl to all civil 
matter's and also in cases of contempt. 

There are no criminal tribes or castes in the State, aird 
serious crimes are comparatively of lure occittTeuce. Even 
grave crimes, technically so called, bear but a small ratio to 
the population.. Highway robbery which was so common at 
one time is now unknown, and even dakaitis are few and far 
between. The majority of the crimes reported are theft and 
simple hurt and offences under special and local laws. Of the 
2,602 persons convicted last year, only 18 ■were sentenced to 
more than one y'ear’s imprisonment. Cases necessitating the 
use of the security sections of the Criminal Procedure Code are 
extremely few.. 
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CHAP. xm. In the days of the Naduvazliit and Desavazhis, law and 

BHiTisH Q].(j 0 j. were maintained by the armed Navars under their com- 

PERIOD. ^ ‘ , 

— mand, and even after the Karyakare took their place, the func- 

tions of the police continued to be performed by the military. It 
was Colonel Munro that first separated the two functions by 
organising a force of Tannadars with a Tanna Naik for each 
Taluk, whose duty was exclusively police. According to the 
preamble to the Hukm-naina of May 1812, “ the Tannadars 
are to keep the peace of the land. They are to move about 
the country, preventing contraband trade and the commission 
of theft, arresting depredators, making searches wth a view to 
secure contraband articles, and generally assisting the Karya- 
kars and other Sirkar officere in the discharge of their respect¬ 
ive functions This force was disbanded in 1835, when the 
Tahsildars were made police officers by liegulation IV of 1010. 
To assist them in their police work, they were given a number 
of peons with a Kotwal at their head in each Taluk. This 
arrangement was in force till 1884, when a separate Police 
department was organised under the provisions of Itegula- 
tion I of 1058. A disciplined force of about three hundred 
head constables and constables was organised and placed 
under the conti'ol of a Superintendent with six Inspector's 
to assist him, one for each of the si.x divisions into which 
the State was divided for purposes of police administration. 
Several changes we]'e subsequently made in the strength and 
organisation of the force, but they are not of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be detailed here. The force as it stands at present is 
the result of the re-organisation effected in 1908, when the 
State was divided into three Inspector's’ circles, in lieu of the 
six cir'cles into which it was formerly divided, a new staff of 
thirteen Sub-Inspectors was created to take the place of the old 
Station House Officers in all important stations, several unim¬ 
portant stations were converted into out-posts, the strength 
of the force was increased and the pay of the constables rai^- 
The present sanctioned strength of the force is 63 officers and 
477 men, the ratio of effective jx>lice to population and area 
being one to 1,526 pereons and one to 2 58 square miles respect¬ 
ively ; and the total cost of the establishment is over eighty 
thousand rupees a year. 

Jailsof modern description were first eslablishedalong with 
the establishment of the Zilla courts, the Zilla judges exercising 
general su^jervision over them. There were thus two centr^ 
jails, one at Ernakulam and the other at Trichur, short-term 
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prisoners being confined in the Tannas or subsidiary jails at the chap. xiit. 
Taluk head-quarters. The buildings in which the prisoners pqbiod. 

were confined were not specially adapted for jail purposes, and- 

were generally overcrowded. In 1890, the two old jail buildings 
were abandoned, and a Central Jail established in Ernakulam 
in a building constructed on the association block system with 
accommodation for nearly 200 prisoners. The old jails were 
guarded by the detachments of British sepoys stationed at Tri> 
chur and Ernakulam, while the prisoners, when taken out for 
extra-mural labour, were under the guard of jail peons. "With 
the establishment of the new Central Jail, a warder guai'd was 
organised, and the administration of the jail was placed under 
a full-time Superintendent with a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor 
under him. Under the Prisons Regulation, VI of 1076, the Diwan 
is ex officio Inspector-General of Prisons, but in exercise of the 
power vested in him by that Regulation, he has delegated his 
duties as Inspector-General to the District Magistrate. There 
is a hospital attached to the jail for the medical treatment of 
prisoners, and the health of the jail has generally been fairly 
good. Formerly, the prisoners were employed exclusively on 
extra-mural labour, chiefly the construction and repair of roads. 

It was only after the establishment of the present Central Jail 
that intra-mural industry was first started, and now the men are 
seldom employed outside the prison walls. The chief industries 
carried on in the jail are coir-yarn making, cloth weaving and 
the making of coir rugs, net bags, ba.skets and other miscellane¬ 
ous articles. Besides tlie Central Jail, there are at present six 
subsidiary jails in the immediate charge of the Sub-Magistrates. 

The average daily number confined in the Central Jail daring 
the past five years was 150 and in the subsidiary jails 40. The 
average income and expenditure on account of the jails amount 
to Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively. 

After the rebellion of 1809, the State army which was Military, 
organised by Dutch officers was disbanded, but four companies 
were retained for sentry and escort duty in the palace. The 
preservation of order was left to the British subsidiary force, 
detachments of which were stationed in several places in the 
State. Most of these detachments were withdrawn one by one 
before 1860, but two companies continued .to be stationed at 
Trichur, with a Subadar guard at Ernakulam for guarding the 
treasury. These also were withdrawn finally in 1900. The only 
military force now in the State is the Nayar Brigade, which 
consists of five commissioned and sixteen non-commissioned 
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CHAi*. XIII. oflicers • a-nd 223 man, besides an artillery force consisting 
rERiorT non-commissioned officers and twenty men with four 

• —; muzzle-loading guns, and a cavalry consisting of one commis¬ 

sioned and two non-commissioned officers and twelve men. 
There is also a State band consisting of 26 officers and men. 
Small detachments of infantrj' are stationed at Ernakalam and 
'Ti icbur-to guard the local treasuries and mount sentry in the 
Taiwan’s official residence, while the rest of the men axe 
employed on sentry and escort duty in the palaces at Tripu- 
nittura. The chief work of tlie artillery men is the firing of 
salutes on State occasions, while the cavalry, which was formed 
in 187.5, acts .as His Highness the liaja’s bodyguard. The 
superior officers in the infantry are armed with swords and the 
inferior officers and men with inuzzle-loadiiig carbines, while 
tho Jamadar of the body guard is armed with a sword and a re¬ 
volver and tho other oflicers and troops with swords, lances and 
pistol?. The cost of the department is nearly forty thousand 
rupees a year. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Thk (40VERNMEXT; Hi* Highnodf; the Rftja—The civil list—The Diwan 
—The Hu*ur SccrcUruit—Legifilation—Coinage—Finance—ADMlNIfliBATlVB 
DEPAKTMESTS : Oopirtmental heads—Acoounta—Public Works—Anohal. 


T T IS Highness the Raja is the fountain of all authority in the 
"*■ State, legislative, judicial and executive, the powers exercised 
by his officers being but those delegated by him by legislative 
enactments or by special rules or orders. The Raja’s powers 
are limited only by tlie Regulations passed by himself and by 
treaty obligations with tho British Government. By the last 
treaty with that Government, that of 1800, the Raja is bound 
to abstain from any interference in the affairs of any foreign 
State, whether in alliance with the British Government or 
not, and from holding any communication with any such 
State w'ithout the previous knowledge and sanction of that 
Government; and also “ to pay at all times the utmost attention 
to-such advice as the British Government may offer with a 
view to the economy of his finances, the better collection of his 
revenue, the adniinistiution of justice, the extension of com¬ 
merce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture and industry 
or any other objects connected with the advancement of 
the interests of the Raja, the happiness of his people and 
the mutual welfare of both States.” * His Highness’ State 
therefore has no foreign relations, but in all matters of internal 
administration His Highness exercises sovereign authority sub¬ 
ject to such advice as may be offered by the Government of 
Madras through their accredited representative, the British 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin. The treaty more or less 
determines the matters of administration on which the advice 
of the Paramount-Power is generally offered. They may.be 
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* For the terms of the treaty now in force, soo pp. 145-6, ante. 
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CHAP. XIV. summarised as follows:— 1. any problem affecting seriously the 
finances of the State, such as the introduction of the railway 
— and other undertakings which involve large outlay; 2. the 
adjustment of Land revenue and other measures resulting 
in increased taxation; 3. measures which interfere with the 
existing constitution, independence and powers of the courts of 
justice and the civil and criminal rights of the people; 4. fiscal 
or other measures, such as the imposition of export and import 
duties which may seriously affect the extension and development 
of commerce and industry. In regard to details of internal 
administration' however. His Highness acts independently, 
.consulting the Besident or not according to his discretion. 

The civil li»t. Till 1835, the usual practice was for the Raja to order the 
disbursement from the State treasury of any amount at his 
diecretion for the maintenance of himself and his family. But 
in that year the amount required for palace expenditure was 
fixed, at the instance of the Resident, Mr. Casamajor, w-ith 
reference to the average expenditure of previous years and to 
the total income of the State. The allowance thiw fixed imder- 
went several revisions in subsequent years, and the one now in 
force is in accordance with the scheme aanctioned in 1907 for 
a period of twelve years. Under this scheme the total palace 
allowaucS is fixed at three and a half lakhs of rupees a year, 
and tlie number of male members who are to receive fixed 
monthly allowances is Jiinitcd to twenty, be.sides His Highness 
the Raja and the Elaya Raja. The fixed allowances amount 
to Rs. 2,04,600, and a sum of Rs. 48,400 is set apart as a geueral 
palace fond for the maintenance and education of the junior 
male members below the rank of those entitled to fixed 
allowances. For the latter there is a special residential palace 
scheme sanctioned by the Darbar. A sum of Rs. 70,000 is 
annually debited to the general ceremony fund, from which 
the cost of all palace ceremonies is defrayed. The balance 
amounting to Rs. 27,000 is utilized for tour expenses, the 
education of the children and miscellaneous charges. Their 
Highnesses the Raja and the Senior Rani have their respective 
landed estates, which are administered Ly them personally and 
the income from which is at their absolute disposal. All female 
members and all children under sixteen years of age are main¬ 
tained by the Senior Rani out of the income from her estate and 
the allowance from the treasury amounting to forty-eight 
thousand rupees a year. 
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The Diwan is the respoasiblo minister of the Baja and the chap. xiv. 
chief executive officer of the State. As he is primarily respon- vEnNsraNT. 
sible for the efficient and progressive administration of the State —— 

and for the proper fulfilment of the engagements with the 
suzernin power, his appointment and removal are, according to 
custom, made in consultation with the Madras Government, 
but his nomination rests entirely with His Highness. The 
Diwan is the official mouth-piece of the Baja’s Government, 
and has no position in the administration independent of His 
Highness, altliough in certain matters he is given powers 
under the regulation and roles passed by His Highness to act 
without special reference to him. In all important matters the 
Diwan can act only after taking the Raja’s orders. The official 
acts and proceedings of the Diwan are those of His Highness’ 
(government, and he does not bear any responsibility distinct 
from that of the Darbar. The Diwan alone has access to the 
Baja and the British Resident officially: no other officer in 
the State can hold official correspondence with them.* He 
is also the sole channel of official communication with heads 
of departments. He has large pow'ers conferred on him by 
several of the existing Regulations, to make rules and issue 
executive instructions, besides the power delegated to him by 
the Raja to make appointments, sanction expenditure and 
enforce official discipline. Under a scheme of decenti'alisation 
recently sanctioned, certain additional powers hitherto exer¬ 
cised by His Highness were conferred upon him. He can, for 
instance, make all appointments, without reference to the 
Raja, except those of heads of departments aud their assistants, 
judicial officers exercising civil and magisterial functions and 
a few other specified executive officers. He can also sanction 
all expenditure provided in the general budget approved of by 
His Highness, land revenue remissions to the extent of Rs. 500 
and not exceeding Bs. 5,000 in a year, revision of ministerial 
and menial establishments which does not involve additional 
expenditure, and pension and gratuity to all officers who hold 
apiK>intments on Rs. 50 and less per mensem. He need obtain 
His Highness’ sanction only for extraordinary and unforeseen 
expenditure not provided in the budget and for public works 
estimates exceeding Rs. 2,0(X) in amount. He has full pow’ers 
of suxjeryision over the work of all heads of departments, and 

» Formorlj’, European officers in the service of the State had the right of 
addressing the British Bnsident direct, hut this was discontinued early in Diwan 
Sankunni Menon's administration. . : . 
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, CHAP. XIV. it jg ]jig duty to see that they discharge their fuuctions effici- 

.VEBNMENT. ently in accordance with the rules and regulations in force for 
-the time being. The Diwan gives an account of the admini¬ 
stration of His Highness' Government and a review of the 
work of the various departments in an annual Administration 
Report, which is issued for general information of the Madras 
Government and the public. 

The Huwjr The Huzur Secretariat or the Diwan’s office is the medium 

Secrcturmt. which the Diwan exercises his power of supervision 

and guidance over all departments. The Secretariat consists of 
four chief departments, viz., (1) Revenue, which deals with Land 
Revenue, Devasvam and Separate Revenue (forest, excise, etc.); 
(2) Public Works, which deals with works of all kinds, including 
irrigation and contribution works; (3) Judicial, which deals 
with Judicial, Police. Jail and Registration departments; and 
(4) Local and Legislative, which deals with legislation and 
Sirkar suits, medical and sanitation, education and general 
correspondence. The Secretary to the Diwan is the chief 
ministeiial officer of the Secretariat, and is responsible for the 
efficient conduct of work in all its departments. Stamp, 
Stationery and Printing offices are treated pi’actically. ns a branch 
of the Secretariat, and are directly under a Superintendent 
subject (o the control of the Secretai'iat. 

Legislation. There is no special legislative machinery in the State for 
making laws and regulations. Between 1893 and 1903 there 
was a Law Committee, conristing of a president and seven mem¬ 
bers, to draft bills whenever called upon to do so by ths Diwan. 
The committee was abolished in the latter year. Whenever the 
State finds it necessary to legislate on any subject, the Diwan 
calls upon the Government Advocate and Law Officer, or any 
other officer or officers he might choose, to prepare and submit 
a draft bill. This bill, after undergoing such revision as is 
found to be necessary by the Diwan, is published in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette for-public criticism, and submitted to the 
Government of Madras for advice through the British Resident. 
On receipt of their advice, it is submitted to EKs Highness the 
•Raja, on receiving whose assent it becomes law. All enact¬ 
ments are called Regulations. At present there are nearly 
eighty such Regulations in force, almost all of which are 
framed on the .lines of corresponding enactments in “ British 
India. In special cases Bhs Highness the Baja issues Procla¬ 
mations after taking the advi<je of the Madras Gfovemment, and 
those also have the force of law. 
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Though the State has at present no currency of its own, it 
has the right to mint its own coin. The only coins that appear 
ever to have been minted in the State were the single and the 
double puttans, silver coins of the value of ten and twenty pies 
respectively. The earliest coinage of which we have any record 
was that of 1783-4, when two lakhs of rupees worth of puttans 
were minted. Puttans to the value of Rs. 36,000, Rs. 62,000, 
Rs. 32,000 and Rs. 40,000 were also coined in 1790,1621, 1855 
and 1897 respectively. In 1897, the mint was grossly misman¬ 
aged with the result that from that year the cx)in began to 
depreciate in value, so much so that in 1900 the State felt 
constrained to withdraw all the puttans from circulation and 
abolish the coin as a legal tender. By a Proclamation issued in 
that year all British Indian coins were made legal tender in 
the State. 

The total revenues of the State daring the last official year 
(1909-10) amounted to 39'5 lakhs of rupees, and the total ex¬ 
penditure to 33’2 lakhs. There has been a steady advance in 
the revenues, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, 
in which the receipts for the last ten yeare are given in lakhs 
of rupees:— 


1070 

««• 

270 

1061 

••• 33*4 

1077 

... 

27-2 

1062 

34*4 

1078 

• •• 

24*1 

1068 

83*5 

1079 

• •• 

29*0 

1064 

40*5 

1060 

• t* 

38'3 

1060 

89*6 


The principal sources of revenue and the amounts realised 
from each lost year were Land revenue, 11‘1 lakhs; Forests, 7'4 
lakhs ; Excise, (including salt, customs, etc.), 8 9 lakhs; Stamps, 
3'9 lakhs; Railway, 5'2 lakhs; and other receipts, 3*2 lakhs. 
The chief items of expenditure are subsidy to the British 
Government, 2 lakhs; Palace allowances, 3*5 lakhs; Land revenue, 
1*7 lakhs ; Excise, 1*6 lakh.s; Forests, 3-5 lakhs; Tramway, 1*8 
lakhs; Judicial including police, jail and registration, 3*1 lakhs: 
Education, 2*3 lakhs; Medical, including vaccination and sani¬ 
tation, 1*5 lakhs; Public Works, 4*4 lakhs; and Railway 2-4 
lakhs. The State contracted two loans of ten lakhs of rupees 
each in debentures on account of the construction of the railway 
and the tramway, but against this there was a sum of 7*7 lakhs 
credited up to tbe end of 1085 M. E. to a sinking fund created 
to liquidate the debt, and this sum has now augmented to ten 
lakhs. The first loan is repayable on the 1st August 1911. The 
expenditure is regulated in accordance with an annual budget 
sanctioned by His Highness the Baja. 
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CHAP. XIV. The several branches of administration are placed in the 
BTB^KE immediate charge of oflBcere called heads of departments, who 
Depart- work under the direct orders of the Diwan and are respon- 
—L, ’ sible for the efficient working of their respective aepartments. 
^Je^P^^ent-They are invested with more or less extensive administrative 
powers under the recently sanctioned scheme of decentralisation 
and by the legislative enactments that regulate the work of 
their departments: they are also authorised to make all the 
appointments in their ministerial establishments except those 
of their chief ministerial officers, and to sanction contingent ex¬ 
penditure for their own and subordinate offices within the budget 
provision and estimates for all works included in the budget 
under i»tty construction and repairs up to a limit of Es. 100. 
Accounts, more or less detailed, of the constitution and working 
of the following departments have already been given in the 
preceding chapters, and it only remains to deal with the remain¬ 
ing departments hero ;—Judicial (civil and criminal). Police, 
Jail, Begistration, Military, Laud Itcvenue, Forests, Excise, 
Stamps, Devasvam, Medical and Sanitation, and Education. 
AocounU. The Account department was till 1907 a branch of the 
Huzur Secretariat, but in that year it was constituted into a 
separate department and placed under an officer designated 
CoraptroUer of Acconnts. In the office of the Comptroller, 
which is a central account and audit office, the accounts of 
the district treasuries, of which there are six in the State, 
are audited and consolidated, the accounts of such depart¬ 
ments as Public "Works, Forest, Tramway and Devasvam, 
which have account systems of their own, are subjected to a 
close scrutiny with reference to budget allotments, sanctioned 
estimates and the sanctioned schedule of rates. It is also among 
the duties of the Comptroller to inspect the district treasuiies 
and the offices of spending departments to see that the expen¬ 
diture incurred by the several departments is within the allot¬ 
ments sanctioned in their budgets and to satisfy himself that, 
in matters of account heads of departments and offices conform 
strictly to the rules and instructions contained in the Account 
Code and the Service Begulations. The Comptroller is assisted 
by a staff consisting of on Assistant, a Chief Auditor and a 
number of assistant auditors. The Comptroller’s accounts and 
registera are subjected to a test audit once in three or five years 
by an outside officer according to the discretion of the Darbar. 
Public . The Public Works depaA’tment was organised in 1870. Till 
then all works used to be executed by Jhe officers of the 
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Bevenue department, who had no professional knowledge of the chap. xiv. ; 
work. Even after the organisation of the professional depart- 
ment, temple and palace works, together with several other petty Depaht- 
works, continued to be carried out by revenue officers till 1890, 
when a Maramath department, which was also manned by non¬ 
professional men, was created for the execution of such works- 
This dual system, however, was found to work unsatisfactorily, 
and the Maramath department was therefore abolished in 1897. 

All works are now carried out by the Public Works department 
under the Chief Engineer, w'ho is assisted by an A ssistant 
Engineer, four Supervisors, six Overseers and two Sub-Overseers. 

Three of the Supervisors are in charge of the three divisions into 
which the State is divided for public works purposes, and the 
fourth is in charge of all temples works, while five of the Super¬ 
visors are in charge of the five Taluks and the sixth in special 
charge of irrigation works. The department was organised in 
its present form in 1907. The annual expenditure incurred 
on public works, including cost of establishments, is about four 
and a half lakhs of rupees. 

The State ha.s a Postal or Anchal department of its own. Anchai. 

It was created about the year 1791 with the exclusive object of 
transmitting official communications from one station to 
another, t Subsequently, Anchal masters were autharised to 
accept private covers and ti-ansmit them free, and tapal run¬ 
ners also were allowed to carry them on their own account; 
it was only in 1865 that the department began regularly to 
carry private letters and parcels and levy postage on them in 
money. In 1892 anchal stamps and cards were issued for the 
first time, and the levy of postage in money was discontinued. 

The stamps then issued were of the values of three, five, ten and 
twenty pies, with stamped envelopes of similar denominations 
and post cards and reply cards of the values of two and four pies. 

Last year the department was reorganised, and new denomi¬ 
nations of staipps issued, viz., stamps of the values of two, three, 
four, nine and eighteen pies, stamped envelopes of similar 
denominations, except two and three pies, and post cards and 
reply cards of the values of two and four pies. There are alto¬ 
gether 43 Anchal offices and 84 letter boxes in the State, and the 
length of the Anchal line is 301 miles. The average annual 
receipts of the department amount to twelve thousand rupees, 
and the expenditure to eighteen thousand. The excess of ex¬ 
penditure over income is nominal, as no income accrues to the 
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department for the work of carrying official covers, the cost of 
which amounts to half a lakh of rupees a year. The depart¬ 
ment is in charge of a Superintendent, to whose office is also 
attached a dead letter office, which receives and disposes of 
about four thousand letters and articles a year. 
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CHITTUR Taluk: Ayilur—Chiltur—XozhiDjftmpani—MulAttsm—Nallo- 
pilli—NellUoipatis— VtmmM —PatAmbikolam— Pattancheri—TattamuiigaUm 
—CochiK'KANAYAKNUR TALUK: Andikadavu—CliolUnam—ChenniimaDgaUun- 
ChenuoUur—Chovnra—Xlankunnapazba—Erntkulftm—KambaUm- Kiuhupillt 
-Malayattur—Mnliputom—MatUncheri —klulanlurutti—Mnlavukad—Kamkal- 
Pallipuram— PaUurutti— Tripunittaia— Vndavukod—Vaipin Iiland— VelUra- 
piUi—Vandurutti— Caanoakub TALUK—Mukundapubam Taluk : Adur— 
Cbalakudi—Irinjalakada—KaUettuxnkara— Kanjirapilli— Karupadanna— Mala 
—Nellayi—Podukad—Tiruraocbikulam—Trikkur—^Varandarapilli—TALAPILLI 
Taluk : Artbat—Gholakara—Cbarutorutti- Cboranuur—Kadavallur- Kunnam- 
kulam—KuttampiUi—MuUnrkara—Nalluvayn— I’azbayannur—TiraTilramaU— 
Vadaknnchori— TjrICBUR TaluK : Autikad— Aranattukara— Arattupuzba— 
KiUanuuc—Manalar—Mundur—Ollur—Pattikad—P«raznnuam—Triohur—Ura- 
kam—Viyyur. 

CHITTUE TALUK 

^HiTTUB, the easternmost Taluk of the State consists of two 
^ disconnected parts, one lying between 10° 39' and 10® 51' 
N. latitude and 76® 44' and 76* 46' E. longitude, and the other 
between 10° 20' and 10° 36' N. latitude and 76° 33' and 76® 54' 
E. longitude. The smaller or eastern portion, 105 square 
miles in area, is wholly encircled by British territory, by Coim¬ 
batore on the east and by Malabar on the other three sides. 
•The western portion is 280 square miles in extent, of which 
'only about 32 square miles form inhabited plains, the rest 
consisting of the Pottundi, the Nelliampati and tbc Farambi- 
kolam ranges of hills. The plain portion is surrounded by 
the Malabar District except on the south, while the bills 
stretch southwards and westwards to the rest of the forests of 
the State. The detached eastern portion is situated in the 
centre of the Palghat gap, and consequently its meteorological 
conditions differ considerably from those of the remaining parts 
of Cochin, receiving as it does only about half the rainfall of the 
latter. Like other plain Taluks, it slopes gently down from the 
' east, but its laterite hills are much lower and the valleys between 
' them much less dpep than is usual in other parts. The centre 
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CBAF. XV. of the detached portion is called the hanam, which was once a 
Chittcb. nrmgnificejjt forest, but the whole of it was assigned for 
cultivation daring the second half of the last century. A por¬ 
tion of it however was recently acquired by the Darbar and 
constituted into a teak reserve. The chief river is the Chittur. 
or that portion of the Anamalai which passes through Cochin 
territory. It joins the Bharatapuzha or Ponnani river at Parali. 
TheKorayar.the Varattar andthe.Velantavalam are among the 
smaller rivers that pass through Chittur and fall into the 
Bharatapuzha. Several small streams that drain the lower 
reaches of the Nelliampati and Pothundi ranges pass through 
the western portion of the Taluk in their course to the Ponnani 
river through the adjoining British territory. The Nelliampati 
and Parambikolam rivers that drain the higher reaches flow 
towards the south-west and fall into the Chalakudi river. The 
hills and the eastern parts of the Taluk are feverish. 

The soils are of the usual red ferruginous variety, except 
in the eastern villages adjoining Coimbatore, where the regar 
series occurs to a considerable extent. The wet cultivation is 
vcduable and yields in excellence to that of no other part of the 
State. The rainfall being comparatively small, several irrigation 
works have been constructed in the Taluk both by the Sirkar and 
by the ryots to make up the deficiency, and but for these works 
* not only is the raising of a second crop next to impossible, but 

a considerable portion of the detached part of the Taluk would 
have had to be left uncultivated. Unlike in other parts of the 
State, the gardens are very few and poor, the palmyra, the 
characteristic tree of the Taluk, being a poor substitute for the 
cocoanut and the areconut palms of the other Taluks. But, on 
the other band, this is the only Taluk in the State in which are 
raised the usual dry crops of the cast ccast, such cholam, 
ragi, cumbu, castor and ground-nut. Coffee and, to a smaller 
extent, rubber are grown on the Nelliampatis. Weaving is the 
most notable industry of the Taluk, and is carried on by Chetans 
and Eaikolans in aU the more important centres. There are 
two factories for the manufacture of bricks and tiles, one near 
Chittur and the other at Kozhinjampara. 

If the crops partake of the character of the eastern and 
western countries of the Presidency, the inhabitants also do the 
same. There are no Namburis or Syrian Christians or Mappilas in 
the Taluk: their places are taken by Pattar or Tamil Brahmans, 
recent Christian converts and Kavijttans. Tamil Brahman vil¬ 
lages or gramam are scattered all over the Taluk, while the 
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Nayars live in detached houses outside the gramam limits. The 
total population is 89,549 (43,60C males and 45,943 females), of 
whom 36 per cent, have returned Tamil as their mother tongue. 

About 60 per cent, of the Tamil speak¬ 
ing population of the State are found in 
this Taluk, and in its eastern villages 
the great majority of the inhabitants 
are Tamilians. Chittur has a larger 
proportion of Hindus and a smaller proportion of Christians than 
the rest of the State. There are no Hindu temples of note in 
the Taluk : the most notable temple is the one at Ayilur, which 
however is of only secondary importance. 


HinduR. 

Christians 

Muhammadans 

Animists 


75,989 
4,337 
■ 7,901 
9,072 
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The Taluk is said to have been once an integral part of the 
territory of the Palghat Bajas, who ceded it to the Baja of Cochin 
for the assistance rendered by him in defending the eastern fron¬ 
tier of the gap against Kongu invaders. It began to be known 
by the name of Chittur only in comparatively recent times. It 
was probably so called after the Cochin portion of the Anamalai 
river, which used to be known by the name of Chittar. The 
old name of the eastern portion was Naludesam, or aggregate 
of four De.samB or villages (Chittur, Nallepilli, Tattamangalam 
and Pattancheri), and that of the western portion KodaJiaranad. 
Timttil Acchan, now represented by the Cliondath irimnadiar, 
appears to have been the Naduvazhi chief of Naludesam, and 
the Kodakara Nayar of the latter. The oth.-^r Mannadiars of 
the place and Pattancheri Acchan were probably the Desa- 
vazhis of Naludesam. The Taluk is divided into 25 villages for 
administrative purposes. 

Ayilur: the westernmost village of the Taluk, three miles 
distant from Nemmara and about eighteen from Chittur. The 
village appears to have grown up round the Ayilur temple, 
which is the most important temple in the Taluk and is under 
the management of the Sirkar. A line of Brahman houses 
encircles the temple, and behind this are the houses of the 
Nayars. The houses further remote from the temple are inhabi¬ 
ted by low caste Hindus. The village is thus almost exclusively 
a Hindu one, 4,163 out of the population of 4,420 being Hindus. 
There are a few families of Chetans in the village, who carry on 
cotton weaving. 

Chittur : the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated on the 
right bank of the Anamalai or Chittur river, 10° 42' N. latitude 
and 76° 46' E. longitpde. Population, 8,095, of whom 96 per cent. 
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are Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans and Christians. It is 
the chief centre of the Tamil Brahmans in the State; there are 
no fewer than three of their gramams in the town. The other 
predominant castes are Nayars, Vellalas, Chetans and Kaikolans. 
There are some substantial land-holders among them, chiefly 
among Nayars. The town, with its substantial buildings and 
neat gramams, has a prosperous appearance. The sanitation 
is looked after by a board appointed and flnanced by Govern¬ 
ment. Cotton weaving is the chief industry of the town; cloths 
of tine texture are turned out by Chetans, and coarse ones by 
Kaikolans. Near the town is a brick and tile manufactory. 
Among the public institutions of the town are the offices of the 
Tahsildar, the District Munsiff, the Sub-Magistrate and the 
District Begistrar, the police station, hospital and high school. 
There is also an old palace in the town. The nearest railway 
station, Falghat, is ten miles distant from Chittur. 

The people of Chittur and its neighbourhood take consider¬ 
able interest in a festival, called Koiigapada, which is celebrated 
every year in March. It is said to be the commemoration of a 
victory gained by Cochin over invaders from Eongu country. 
Tradition makes out that the goddess of the local temple in 
person led the Cochin army and slew the Kongu chief with her 
own hand. All the incidents of the battle, together with the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to it, are enacted on the night of the festival. 
The sham fight is accompanied by the beating of numerous 
Paraya drums, blowing of horns, racing of horses, torch light 
processions, etc., and in the course of it some act as the wound¬ 
ed and some fall down on the field of action as dead. These 
dead and wounded are immediately taken up and carried to 
their supposed respective houses accompanied by torch lights, 
beating of drums, beatiug of breast and crying and weeping. 
At the end of the fight a procession is formed from the battle¬ 
field and moves through the Nayor quarters to the temple 
where it reaches just before day-break, when there is a display' 
of fire-works. 


Eozhinjaxapara: six miles to the east of Chittur. Popu¬ 
lation, 4,842 (2,923 Hindus, 787 Muhammadans, 1,122 Chris¬ 
tians and 10 animists). The Christians are recent Tamil converts, 
and are under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Coimbatore. 
The village has got a tile factory, a police station and a Satram 
knowm as the N attukal Satram. This last was built by public 
subscription to commemorate the services of General Cullen, 
British Resident from 1840 to 1860. 
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Mulattara: fourteen miles to the south-east of Chittur. 
The village owes its importance to the anicut which was built 
by the SIrkar in the fifties and renovated in the eighties and 
which forms the chief irrigation work in the Taluk. The place 
is feverish and would probably have remained uninhabited but 
for the irrigation works. Population, 1,540, mostly Hiudus. 

Nallepilli : three miles to the north-east of Chittur. Popu¬ 
lation, 5,090, of whom all but 32 are Hindus. Like Chittur, it is 
a centre of Tamil Brahmans, and contains a large graniaiii. 
Close to the granuim is the tara in which the Nayai’s live. 
Among the latter there are some substantial land-holders. 

Nelliampatis •• range of hills forming a section of the 
Western Ghats. They lie 8i.K miles to the south of Nemmara 
and twenty miles from Palglmt, which is the nearest milway 
station. The range varies in height from 1,.500 to 5.000 feet 
above the sea, and consists of a succession of ridges cut off from 
one another by valleys containing dark evergreen forests. In 
the centre of the mnge is an extensive plateau, the average 
elevation of which is over 3,000 feet. The highest peak in the 
range is Nellikotta or Padagiri, 5,200 feet above sea-level. 
Vellachimudi, Valiyavana Ridge, Myanmudi and Valavacban are 
other peaks, each over 4,000 feet in height. The climate of the 
range is cool and pleasant during the greater part of the year, 
but is feverish in ITarch, April and May, The monsoon rains 
are heavy, the average annual fall being 155 inches. The 
thermometer range.? from about 60’ in December to 85“ in April, 
the main temperature being 72’. The Nelliampatis contain a 
large number of teak aud other valuable trees of immense 
height and girth, but they cannot be exploited for want of a 
suitable outlet to the plains. On the plateau above referred to, 
land was opened out for coffee growing in 1864. There are 
now' sixteen estates, of which eleven are owned by Europeans 
and the rest by natives. One of the e.statcs has recently been 
converted into a rublrer plantation. The total area assigned 
for coffee cultivation is 8,500 acres, of which over 3,300 acres 
are now under mature plants. The yield in 1909-10 was 9,100 
cwts. or an average of 308 lb. an acre of mature plants. From 
800 to 1,000 labourers are employed on the plantations, and 
the annual quit-rent payable to Government amounts to a little 
over Rs. J2,0u0. The State has constnicted a ghat road to 
the estate, the length of which from the foot of the ghat is 23 
miles and the steepest gradient 1 in 6. About fifteen miles of 
road on the plateau connect the estates with one another. The 
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State ruaintainfi a dispensary and a police station on the hills. 
The ix)pulatian of the range is 3,018, of whom 310 are Kadars. 
Tliey are the only jungle-folk found in this range. 

Nemmara fifteen miles to the west of Chittur. Popu¬ 
lation, of whom 91 per cent, are Hindus. The village 

consists of four (jranunns of Tamil Brahmans and two taras of 
Nayars. The sanitation of the place is looked after by a board 
appointed and financed by Government. Cotton weaving is 
can-ietl on to some extent by Cbetans in Nemmam and in the 
contiguous village of Vallongi. Agriculture is the chief occu¬ 
pation of the people, but Vallangi is a place of some trade, 
which is in the hands of Eavuttans and Chettis. Nemmara has 
an aided high school, a Sub-Kegistrar's office, a hospital, a police 
station and a travellers’ bungalow. 

Farambikolam : a continuation of the Nelliampati range 
towards the Routh-e.asl. Its highest pe.ik, Karimalogopurara, is 
5,000 feet above the sca-level, but the avei-age elevation of the 
range is considerably less then that of the Nelliampatis. Its 
virgin forests are the most valuable in the State, the teak and 
other trees growing there are superior both in grain and in size 
to tlie produce of the other forests. It is mainly to exploit 
these hitlierto unw’oi-ked forests that the forest tmmway has 
been constincted. 

Pattancheri : seven miles to the south-east of Chittur. 
Population, 6,137, mostly Hindus. The village adjoins the teak 
reserve. 

Tattamangalam ; three miles to the west of Chittur, 
Population, G,222, of whom 79 per cent, are Hindus and 20 per 
cent. Muhammadans, chiefly Eavuttans. The town consists of 
three Brahman gram/tnis, a Nayar tara and a bazaar inhabited 
chiefly by Eavuttans and Chettis. It is a place of some trade, 
which is mainly in the hands of Eavuttans. The Chittur Sani¬ 
tary Board looks after the sanitation of the town. Kallanchira, 
an isolated tract near Tattamangalam, has a colony of weavers, 
who make fine as well as cc.T.se cloths. Tattamangalam has a 
travellers’ bungalow and a police station. 
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COCHIN-KANAYANNUK TALUK. 


^OCHIN-Kanayannur, the head-quarter Taluk, is the southern¬ 
most division of the State. It lies between 9’ 40' and 10’ 10' N. 
latitude and between 76° 13' and 76' 33' K. longitude, and is 
bounded on tlie north by the Ponnani Taluk of British Malabar 
and the Mukundapuram Taluk of the State, on the west by the 
Arabian Sea and on tlte east and south by Trnvancore. Tltc 
Taluk is mixed up with Travancore tcriitory in many places, 
and several bits, like Vadavukod, Malayattur, Vellarapilli and 
Chennamangalani, are isolated tracts of Cochin teiiitory within 
Travancore limits. The 'Taluk is divided into two main strips 
by a series of lagoons or back-waters, into which the torrents 
from the hills in the east empty themselves and which have 
outlets into the sea at Cochin and Cranganur. The western 
strip is the sea-board, a flat sandy region interspersed with low, 
moi'shy lands, on which rice crops are raised when the salt water 
is freshened by the monsoon rains. The tract to the ctvsc of the 
back-waters varies from undulating hillocks with fertile valley.s 
to low marshy lands bordering on the back-water- Narrow 
stretches of land fringing these back-waters and small islands 
situated within them are studded with clusters of cocoanut 
plantations, while in the interior hilly tracts, through which 
seveml streams and rivers flow, notably tho Periyar or Alway, 
both the river banks and the valleys alK)und in paddy Hats and 
cocoanut and arecanut groves. The State Bailway runs through 
the eastern strip as far as Ernakulain, the capital of the State* 
'The Taluk has an area of 15G| square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 2,35,U&t. It is the iiju.st 
densely populated Taluk in tlie 
State, the average density being 
over 1,500 inhabitants per .square 
mile. It has a larger proportion of 
Christians than any other Taluk, and in several of the villages 
they out-number the Hindus. All the Jewish colonies except a 
small one in Mukundapmum are in this Taluk. Elephantiasis 
is very common among the people. 

The prevailing soils are sandy, except towards the interior 
where they are of the usual, red ferruginous variety. Along the 
sea-board and on the banks of the back-waters the cocoanut is 
the characteristic tree, its produce in one form or another form¬ 
ing the bulk of the export trade of the State. Here a large 
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CHAP. XV. proportion of the inhabitants devote themselves to its cnltiva- 
toddy drawing and the preparation of coir yam and 
— copra. There are nine cocoanut oil mills worked by steam power 
and a large number of small coir factories. Fisheries also form 
an extensive industry of the Taluk. There are no re.served forests 
in the Taluk except in the isolated tract of Malayattnr, where 
there is a small reserve which is only 1,C00 acres in extent. 

Till 1007 Ooebin and Kanayannur were sepaiute Taluks, bnt 
in that year they were amalgamated and constituted into one 
Taluk. It is divided into 37 villages for administrative purposes. 
The names and situation of the nads into which this tract was 
divided in the ancient days are not known with definiteness. The 
eastern villages beyond Tripunittura appear to have been part of 
Kurimad, which was once ruled over by a branch of the Cochin 
royal family, but mest of which was aunoxed by Travnneore 
about 1755. Ernakulam and the surrounding countiy towards 
the north and the east fonued the tenitory of Anchikaiinal, 
which was so called because it was parcelled out among 
and mletl over' by five Kaimals or chiefs, of whom the Chera- 
nellur Kavta was the most powerful. Chennaiuaugalam and 
tJie southern half of the Vaipin island were under the imme¬ 
diate rale of the Paliyat Acchan, wliile Mulavukad and other 
iKlands<»ppear to have been under the Nnikarvittil Acchan. 
Karappuram, the sen-board tiuct to the south of Mattanchein', 
including the Tiavancore Taluk of Chei-tala, was parcelled 
out among seventy-two Aladaiupi chiefs, of whom one was a 
Chiistian and the rest Hindus. Most of the other parts of the 
Taluk appear to have been under the direct mle of the Kaja. 

Andikadavu : eight miles to the south of Mattancheri. 
This village and Chellanam, the village to the south of it, fomi- 
ed part of Karappuram, but they were excluded from it when 
it was ceded to Travancore in 1762. The great majority of the 
inhabitants of both these villages ai’e Christians. Andikadavu 
has a police station and a dispensary. There was considerable 
erosion of the coast at Andikadavu in 1907. 

Chellanam : the southernmost village of the Taluk. It 
is separated from Travancore territory by a small opening into 
the sea called Andbakarazhi. Population, 2,963, mostly Chris¬ 
tians (see also Andikadavu). 

Chennamangalam : situated on the Alway river about 
si-x miles from its mouth. It is the chief seat of the Paliy-at 
Acchan, who noVowns the whole village in-janmaT/i.' Popula¬ 
tion, 843. The Western portion of the island is sandy^ while the 
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eastern end is laterite, terminating in u hill^ at the foot of which chai>. xr. 
is a small but old Jewish colonj". In the vicinity of this colony 

was the once famous Vaipikotta Seminary which was built in - 

the sixteenth century by Jesuit fathers for the instruction of 
Syrian youths in the Syriac tongue, the remains of which are 
still visible. It was in this Seminary that Archbishop Menezes 
prepared the acts and decrees of the Synod of Diamper. In 
1757 Chennamangalam was taken by the Zamorin, and in 1790 
it was overrun by Tipu, who destroyed all the houses and tem¬ 
ples on the island. 

Cheranellur: five miles to the north of Ernakulam. Popu¬ 
lation, 3,062. It is the sent of one of the five Kaimals who once 
ruled over this portion of the Taluk. The place contains a 
police out-post, and a mile to the south of it is the village 
of Chittur, in which there is a well known temple dedicated 
to Krishna. The temple is under the management of the 
Cheranellur Karta, and attracts worshippers from different parts- 
of the State. 

Chovara: situated on the northern bank of the Alway river. 
Population, 1,984. It is the summer resort of the members of 
His Highness the Baja's family and others from Ernakulam, 
Tripunittiira and Mattancheri. There are several palaces and 
bungalows picturesquely situated on the river side. The 
railway station is a mile to the west of these buildinls. 

Elankunnapuzha : a village between Narakal and Mali- 
puiam. Population, 2,844, more than half of whom are Chris¬ 
tians and the rest Hindus. It has a well known temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanya, which is now under Sirkar manage¬ 
ment. Formerly, the Baja of Parur had supervision over this 
temple and its properties, w'hich aro scattfered over tlie six 
neighbouring desams, which formed the Sanketam or desmesne 
of the temple. Parur having been ceded to Travancore in 1762, 
the latter State claimed and for some years exercised sovereign¬ 
ty over the temple and the six desams. This fonned a subject 
of dispute between Travancore and Cochin for many years, 
which was finally settled only in 1882, when the arbitrator 
appointed by the Madras Government decided the question of 
sovereignty in favour of Cochin and that of the right of manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the temple in favour of Travancore. In 1902, 
however, Travancore restored the management to the Uralars, 
who, finding themselves unable to manage it properly, surren¬ 
dered it to the Cochin Sirkar in 1905. 

Ernakulam: the capital of the State, situated on the 
back-water, two iliiles east of and opposite to British Cochin and 
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the bar. Latitude 9“ 68' 55" N. and longitude 76" 19' 21" E. 
. Population, 21,901 (12,205 males and 9,696 females). Ernaku- 

lam is the terminus of Cochin 
State Railway, and is i-apidly grow¬ 
ing in population and importance. 
It was constituted a municipality 
about the middle of 1910. It is a 
picturesque town in a beautiful setting, especially when viewed 
from the west. The broad expanse of glittering back-waters 
stretching away towards north and south as far as the eye can 
see in long lines between rows of palm-clad islands; fleets of 
pattamars riding at anchor, steam launches plying constantly 
from shore to shore and country boats moving slowly in every 
direction ; glimpses, through the narrow mouth of the Cochin 
river, of the open sea and the stumers in the offing; stately 
buildings fronting the back-waters with groves of feathery palms 
for their back-ground ; all these make for the picturesqueness 
of the scene. The chief public buildings and institutions of 
the place are the Durbar Hall where the British Resident 
pays his State visits to the Baja, the palaces, the office of the 
Diwan, the Chief Court and the District Court, the Baja's 
College, with its annexe the students’ hostel, the General 
Hospital, tbs Guest House, the Central Jail, the Railway Station, 
the St. Albert's high school, managed by the Verapoly Mission, 
the St. Teresa's convent with an orphanage and girls’ school 
attached to it, the Carmelite monastery and the palaces of the 
Archbishop of Verapoly and the Eomo-Syrian Bishop of Erna- 
kulam. Besides these, the town has a police station, post and 
telegraph offices, a travellers' bungalow and an Vttupura 
(feeding house for Brahmans). There are also several Hindu 
temples, of which the most important is the Sirkar temple 
facing the back-water, four Catholic chm'ches, a Protestant 
church and a Jewish synagogue. The annual Utsavam festival 
in the chief temple falls in Makaram (January-Eebruai-y), and 
lasts for. eight days. The last day's night procession attracts a 
large number of spectators. The trade of the town, which is 
not very considerable, is chiefly in the hmids of Eonkani Brah¬ 
mans and Jews. A market is held every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, where large quantities of vegetables and groceries 
are brought from different parts and readily disposed of. There 
are in the town two power mills for the extraction of cocoanut 
oil, and the Burmah Oil Compqjiy and the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company have large petrolettm installations near the railway 
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station. The Besidency is picturesquely situated on an island chap. xv. 
(Bolghatty) close to Ernakulam. 


With a view to extend and improve the town, extensive 
reclamations were made from the back-water at great cost during 
Diwan Govinda Menon’s administration, but they were subse¬ 
quently allowed to be built over, with the result that the foreshore 
became dotted with squalid huts to the detriment of the 
sanitation and appearance of the town. During Mr. Bajago- 
palachari’s administration several of these wei'e removed, and 
the foreshore in front of the public offices was considerably 
improved. A much more ambitious scheme for improving the 
town in point of sanitation, appearance and commercial useful¬ 
ness has recently been matured, and is now being given effect 
to. The drinking water of the place is unwholesome, especially 
during the hot season : a project for supplying the town with 
good water is now under investigation by an expert. 

Kumbalam ; a village six miles to the south of Ernakulam. 
Population, 2,890, mostly Hindus. It was once an important 
sent of learning, containing as it did the once famous education¬ 
al institution known as the Vdayatumgesvamt Pundita Sahha. 
It w-as a well endowed institution managed by a Namburi fun¬ 
ctionary designated Patfaviandtt Kovil, elected for a period of 
five years by certain families of Namburis. The Paftamandu 
Kovil was also the Desavathi of the village. THfe Sabha has 
however long ceased to fulfil the object for which it was found¬ 
ed, and the major portion of the endowment has disappeared 
owing to mismanagement and misappropriation. In 1898 the 
Sirkar had to intervene and take up the management. The 
income from what remains of the endowment is now utilized in 
maintaining the temple attached to the Sabha. 

Euzhupilli : a village in the Voipin island about sixteen 
miles to the south of Mattancheri. It has a Begistry office and 
a police out-po-st. Population, 2,051, mostly Hindus. To the 
west of Kuzhupilli is a lagoon which extends towards the north 
up to the end of the Vaipin island. This lagoon is separated 
from the sea only by a narrow sand-spit. The width of this 
sand-spit is being narrowed by erosion, and the eea may at any 
time break through it and damage the bunds, especially the one 
at Kuzhupilli, constructed by the Sirkar at great cost to protect 
cultivation in this island. 


Malayattur : an isolated village in Travancore territory, 
about ten miles to the north-east of Chovaiti railway station. It 
is only square miles in extent, of which more than one-half 
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CHAP. XV. is reserved forest. There is a Catholic church on tlio top of the 
KAYAJOTR^. Malayattur hill (Kurisuniudi), which is looked upon as one of 
— special sanctity by the Christian.^ of Travancore and Cochin. 
It is said to have been once a Hindu temple, which was hand¬ 
ed over to the Christians of the place because a granite cross 
made its appearance spontaneously by the side of the idol. 
The annual festival of the church in March attracts thousands 
of worshippers from all parts of the two States. It is not 
unusual even for Hindus to make offerings to this chin-ch. 
Population, 1,648 (782 Hindus and 866 Christians). 

Malipuram: a sea-port six miles to the north of British 
Cochin. It has a flag-staff, from which light i-s exhibited from 
the middle of May to the end of September, when the shipping 
from British Cochin takes refuge in the mud bank off 'Narakal. 
The central depot for the storage of salt is at Malipuram. It 
has also a police out-post. Population, 884. 

Mattancheri : the commercial capital of Cochin, situated 
on the back-water opposite to Ernakulam and contiguous to 
British Cochin. In fact, Mattancheri and British Cochin form 
one town geographically. Latitude 7® 58' 7" N. and longitude 
76® 17' E. It is the most crowded and the most urban in 

appearance of all the towns in the 
State. It is also a very cosmo¬ 
politan town, as many os fourteen 
languages having been returned by 
its inhabitants as mother tongue. 
It w'as constituted a municipality about the middle of 1910. It 
is a centre of considerable export and import trade, which is 
almost entirely in the hands of Bonyas and Kacchi Memons 
from the Bombay Presidency. The retail trade is mostly in 
the hands of Konkani Brahmans and Yaisyas (Vaniyans). 
Mattancheri is said to have been once the capital of the State, 
and contains a spacious old palace of quaint design, which w'as 
built and presented to the !l^ja by the Portuguese about the 
year 1565. It is in this palace that the Hajas of Cociin ore 
installed on the musnad even now. The most interesting part 
of the town in some respects is what is known as the Jews’ 
Town, which is contiguous to the palace and is exclusively 
inhabited by white and black Jew's. They settled here after their 
expulsion from Cranganur by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century and formed a prosperous colony, especially during 
the period of Dutch supremacy, but of late years they have 
been declining both in numbers' and in affluence. They have 
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three old synagogues in the town, which are of great interest to chap. xv. 
European visitors. Among more modem institutions of interest navanncb 

are the large and richly endowed Eonkoni temple of Tirumala - 

I>evasvam &nd the Women and Children's Hospital, which con¬ 
tains accommodation for twenty-four in-patients. The town con¬ 
tains also a District MunsifFs court, a Sub-Magistrate’s court, a 
police station, a District Registrar's office, a male dispensary 
and a high school maintained out of the funds of the Timmala 
Devasvam, 

Mulanturutti : fourteen miles to the south-east of Erna- 
kulam. Population, 1,815 of whom 1,059 are Christians. It is 
one of the chief centres of Jacobite Syrians, and contains one of 
their oldest churches. It was here that the Patriarch of Antioch 
held a synod in 1874 to settle the differences between the 
Jacobite and St. Thomas Syrians, but it ended in the breach 
being made permanent. Weaving is carried on to some extent 
in the place by Chaliyans and native Christians. 

Mulavukad : an island to the north-west of Ernakulam, 
at the southern extremity of which stands the Residency sur¬ 
rounded by back-water on three sides. It is a fine, Dutch building^ 
erected in 1744, but several additions and improvements were 
made to it in recent years. In front of the Residency is a lofty 
flag-staff, from which the Union Jack may be seen floating lazily 
when the British Resident in Travancore and Cochin is in 
residence at Bolghatty. 

Narakal : a Christian village on the sea-shore, eight miles 
to the north of Mattancheri. Population, 5,720, of whom 3,039 
are Christians. The smooth water anchorage known as mud 
bank or mud bay, where the shipping from Cochin takes refuge 
during the monsoon months, is in front of this village. The 
Narakal church is one of the oldest in the State. The village 
contains a police out-post and a dispensai'V- Near it is the 
temple called Veliyattapavambil under the management of the 
Paliyat Acchan, where trial by red-hot iron or molten lead 
ordeal used to be held till about the end of the eighteenth 
century. • 

Pallipuram : the northernmost village in the Cochin 
portion of the Vaipin island. Trials by crocodile ordeal used to 
be held here. It has a police out-post, and the British leper 
asylum is close to it. 

Pallurutti : two miles to the south of Mattancheri. Popu¬ 
lation, 10,576. It is the most important manufacturing centre 
in Cochin. There ace in it six cocoanut oil mills, two iron 

3C 
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c^HiN ^ 3-^® owned mostly 

UAYAXXUR. by the Mattancheri merchants, and are established there for 
-w'ant of room in Mattancheri. There is telephonic communica¬ 
tion from all these mills to the warehouses of the proprietors at 
Mattancheri. 

Tripunittura : a small town, five miles south-east of Er- 
nakulam and eight from British Cochin. Population, 6,042, the 
great majority of whom are Hindus. Its importance consists 
mainly in its being the seat of the members of the ruling 
family, for whom the State has built several palaces there. In 
the centre of the town is a well endowed Vishnu temple, which 
is now under the management of the Sirkar. To the east of 
the temple is a bazaar of Tamil and Konkani Brahmans, and 
one of Christians to the further east. The town contains a 
high school, a hospital, a police station and the largest Uttii- 
piira in the State. His Highness the present Baja usually 
i-esides in a handsome palace picturesquely situated on a hill 
about a mile and a half to the east of Tripunittura. 

There are three Ufsavams every year in the Tripunittura 
temple, each lasting ten days. The most important of these is 
the one falling in Vr-ischikam (November-December), which 
attracts a large number of spectators. On theUtsavam daysthe 
idol is taken out in procession on a row of beautifully orna¬ 
mented elephants to the accompaniment of music and tom-tom. 
But the most interesting annual function of the place is the 
A ttachamayam in August, which is believed to be the commemo- 
’ ration of a victory gained by Cochin. On the morning of the 
day His Highness the Raja goes in procession round the town 
in a palanquin, accomiranied by all the State officers and the 
representatives of the old chiefs, and with all paraphernalia of 
oriental pageantry. "When the procession is over. His Highness 
holds a levee at the Kalikotia palace, when all the officers and 
chiefs pay their respect to him one by one, and receive from 
him small money presents according to a graduated scale. 

VadavTikod; on isolated village within Travancore limits, 
situated about ten miles to the north-east of Tripunittura. 
Population, G62. Towards the end of the last century Travan¬ 
core claimed the village as its own, and attempted to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction over it. The matter was thereupon 
referred, at the instance of Cochin, for decision to the Madras 
Government, who held the claim of Travancore to be invalid. 
There is a police out^post in the village. The area of the village 
is only 900 acres. , *■ 
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Vaipin Island: (vernacular, mippu, a deposit). This ,cHAr.xy._ 
island lies between the back-water on the east and the Arabian 

Sea on the west and the Cranganur and the Cochin bars on the - 

north and the south. Latitude 9* 58^ 30 ' N. and longitude 7(3'’ 

18' 20'E. It is 14J miles long with a mean breadth of 
miles. Its southern extremity, 23^ acres in extent, belongs tu 
the British, and its northern extremity, 1$ square miles in area, 
belongs to Travancore. The total area of the island including 
these bits is a little over 23^ square miles, of which about 7 is 
under wet cultivation and 11 under cocoanut plantation. The 
Hindus ... 25.253 population of the Cochin portion 

of the island is 40,365 (20,487 
males and 19,878 females.) 


Christians 

Mussnluiaus 


13,554 

1,620 


The island has been formed by the deposit of silt brought 
down by the rivers discharging into the back-water and the sea. 
The date of its appeamnee or, more probably, of the peopling 
of the place is preserved in old Cochin deeds, which are often 
dated in the Puduvaippu (literally, new deposit) era, commen- 
cmgA. D. 1341. As the soil is richly overlaid with alluvium, 
the cocoanut palm grows most luxuriantly on the island, and 
during the years in which monsoon inundations arc normal, 
the wet lands yield a ricli harvest. The extent of the island 
is subject to constant fluctuation, as accretions and crosipns are 
of almost daily occurrence. The Cruz Milagre gap, through 
which the sea broke into the back-water in 1875, is in this island 
about three miles to the north of British Cochin. The gap 
was filled up with much difficulty and at great cost, and pro¬ 
tective works are still maintained to prevent the recurrence of 
the danger. 

The island was the scene of many historical events. Many 
a battle was fought here between the forces of the Zamorin 
and the Baja of Cochin early in the sixteenth century. Daring 
the Dutch period several parts of the island were practically 
in their hands for many years, and throughout the Travancore 
wars with Mysore it was a disputed point. In the Travancore 
portion of the island the walls of the Portuguese and after¬ 
wards the Dutch out-post of Azhikotta (Ayacotta), the oldest 
existing European structure in India, still remains in a fairly 
good state of preservation. There are seveml temples on the 
island, of which the one at Elankunnapuzha, wliich is now 
under the management of the Sirkar, and the Konkani tem¬ 
ple at Cherayi are the most important and best endowed. 
There are also seveyil churches built in the times of the 
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CHAV; XV. Portuguese and the Dutch, while the Syrian church at Narakal 
6^'*^ to have been built long before that [jeriod. In Pallipu- 
— ram, a village in the island, is a lazaretto managed by the 
Collector of Malabar. The place was a Jesuit college during 
the Poruguese period. The Dutch turned it into a Lazarhaus, 
and under one of the articles of the surrender of Cochin the 
Madias Goveinment is bound to maintain it. 

Vellarapilli : situated to the east of Chovara. With the 
latter and other villages, it forms an isolated tiuct of Cochin 
teixitory within Travancore limits. It contains an old palace, 
a temple of some importance and a police station. The place is 
said to have been a favourite resort of the female members of 
the ruling family in the old troublous times. One of the oldest 
Chiistian churches, the Kanjur church, is in this village. 

Vendurutti: an island in the back-water midway between 
Emakulam and Mattanchcri. Area, about two square miles, 
and population, 1,942, mostly Christians. Dniing the Portuguese 
period the island formed a portion of the endowment of the 
Cathedral of l^nta Cruz, situated in the town of Cochin. It 
passed into the hands of the Dutch when they ousted the Por¬ 
tuguese from Cochin, and in 17ij8 they sold it to the Baja of 
Cochin. In 1908 an asylum for the segregation and treatment 
of leper* was opened by the Darbar at the northern end of the 
island. 
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CRAXGANUR TALUK. 


HiudlM 
Christuiis 1,522 
MuhAmmadans 7,200 


^BAXCiANUR, (verDaculai-, Kodungallur), the ilouziris cf the chap. xv. 
'^Eomans and the Muchiri of ancient Tamil literature, lies ^ 

between 10’ 10' and 10* 15' N. latitude and 76’ 12' and 76* 17' E.- 

longitude. It has an area of 17i square mile.s and a population 
numbering 29,140 (14,710 males and 14,430 females). It is thus 
a vei’y densely peopled tiuct, the average density being 1,665 
per square mile. Cranganur has a larger 
20.418 proportion of Muhammadans and a smaller 
proportion of Christians than the rest of the 
iStatc. The soil of the mainland is sandy 
and is very favourable for the grovirth of the cocoanut palm, 
while in the island of Pullut which forms part of the Taluk, the 
soil is red ferruginous. The chief occupation of tho people is 
cocoanut cultivation, the manufacture of coir and copra, and 
fishing. There are several families of Chaliyaus who manufacture 
coarse cotton cloths. A bi-weekly market is held at Eottapu- 
ram, which is one of the most largely attended markets in the 
State. Cxiinganur is divided into five villages, of which the 
more important ones are Mettala, in which all the public 
offices and the Bhngavati temple are located, Lokaiualesvaram 
where the Chief and the member's of his family reside, and Azhi- 
kod, which is inhabited mostly by Muhammadans (Mappilas), 
among whom are several well-to-do men. 

Cranganur is in fact a principality subordinate to Cochin, 
and not one of its Taluks. It is financially autonomous, but in 
all other respects it is administered us an integral pai't of the 
State. It pays a tribute of Rs. 6,900 to Cochin. Cranganur 
has its owm Chief, who is a Kshatiiya by caste and who gets a 
fixed allowance from the Cranganur treasury for his own 
maintenance and that of the members of his family. The 
origin of this family is lost in the mist of antiquity. Its dynas¬ 
tic name is Padinjaredat Svarupam. The members of this 
family perform the tali marriage and act the part of the 
father in the Eamorin’s family. The Chief appear-s to have 
been feudatory sometimes to Cochin and at other times to 
the Zamor-in. At the lime the Portuguese arrived in Cochin 
Cranganur was under the Zamorin; but before the advent of 
the Dutch it appears to have passed over to Cochin. Daring 
the greater part of the Dutch period it was under the protection 
of the Netherlands East India Company. Haidar treated it as a 
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CHAP. XV. feudatory of Cocbin, and levied tribute from it thiough the 
latter; consequently the Malabar Joint Commissioners adjudged 

- it to be feudatory to Cochin in 1792, and it has remained so 

ever since. 

Crangannr contains the ofSces of the Tahsildar (Reve¬ 
nue Officer) and the District Registrar, a Sub-Magistrate’s 
court, a police station, a dispensary and a high school, but the 
most important institution of the place is the well known 
Bhagavati temple. Its annual Bharani festival (cock feast) 
in Minam (March-April) attracts thousands of worshipper’s, 
chiefly low caste Hindus, from all parts of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore. On the occasion of this festival the polluting 
castes have the privilege of entering the outer precincts of the 
temple and touching it. They march up to it, crying “woKfor, 
mda” (march, march), and singing obscene songs, and on their 
arrival at the shrine they throw stones at it and level volleys of 
abuse at the goddess. Kulimuttat Arayan, the chief of the Muk- 
kuva caste, has the privilege of beginning the work of polluting 
the temple. The worshipper’s make offerings in the shape of a 
few pies and a few grains of pepper and .sesamum, and receive 
in return consecrated turmeric powder with which they smear 
their forehead and breast. Their number is so large that the 
aggregate va^ue of these offerings comes to six or seven thousand 
rupees, and even more in the years in which there is a wide¬ 
spread epidemic of small-pox or cholera. The principal ceremony 
is the sacrifice of cocks which every pilgrim brings with him. 
The festival lasts for seven days, during which the worshippers 
freely indulge in drinking toddy and arr-ack, and when it is 
concluded, the temple is cleaned and purified. A pilgrimage 
to this temple is believed to be a safeguard against cholera and 
small-pox, 

Crangannr is a place of great and varied historical interest, 
though it is now of little importance. It had extensive trade 
relations with west even before the Christian era. The Jews, 
the Phoenicians, the Romans and the Arabs came successively 
with their merchant fleets to the port of Cranganur to exchange 
the produce of Europe for those of Malabar. It became such 
an impor-tant centre of trade in those early times that in the 
first century of the Christian era Pliny described it as “ the first 
emporium in India”. During this period and for some centuries 
afterwards it was the seat of the Ferumals, or the early kings 
of Kerala before its dismemberment. The Jews and the Chris¬ 
tians got their first footing here, ,and founded towns long before 
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the Portuguese discovered a direct route to India. Here the 
Portuguese built a fort in 1523, and their cruelty drove most of 
the Jews to Cochin. The fort was renovated by the Dutch 
when the Portuguese power fell to their prowess. The Dutch 
•in their turn were pressed hard here by Haidar, and the sale 
of the fort to Travancore by the Dutch involved the English 
East India Company in a bloody war with Tipu. But “ now the 
fort is a ruin mouldering in the dust, with but one solitary tower 
overhanging the broad expanse of the river which rolls on slowly 
but deeply beneath. Its old moat is the resort of the crocodile 
and paddy bird, and its once well used streets resound no more 
to human tread. The solitary stranger, perhaps, disturbs a 
snake in his path, or an owl in the dense overhanging trees, 
but rarely a mortal will meet his eye”.* __ 
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CHAP. XV \ yj OKTJNDAPUBAM 18 bounded on the north by the Trichur 
Taluk, on the east by the Coimbatore District and Travan- 
— core, on the south by Ti-avancore, Cochin-Kanayannur and 
Cranganur and on the west by the Ponnani Taluk of Malabar*. 
It lies between 10* 9' and 10* 27' N. latitude and 76" 12' and 
7(5* 67' E. longitude. It is the largest Taluk in the State, and 
has an area of 418 square miles. It is divided into sixty 
villages for administrative purposes. Nearly half of the area 
is covered with forests, i*ising ten*ace by terrace towards the 
east to an elevation for over S,5(X) feet above the sea. Some 
of the valuable forests of the State, Palapilli, Kodassei*i and 
Adirapilli, are within the limits of this Taluk. The plains, 
intersected by rivers and streams, slope towards the west in a 
succession of gentle undulations. The chief river is tire Chala- 
kudi, which flows for the most part through this Taluk, while in 
some places it forms the boundary between it and Travancore. 
The Sholayar, the Kuriyarkutti and the Earapai-a, which drain 
Adirapilli, Parambikolam and the southern reaches of the Nelli* 
flinpatis respectively, are tributaries of the Chalakudi. The 
Karumali is the next important river which, after its junction 
with the Manali, forms the boundary between the Mukunda- 
puram and Trichur Taluks. The Chemmoni and the Mnppilli, 
which rise respectively from the Palapilli and Kodasseri hills, 
flow into the Kurumali. There are several fresh water lakes, 
Muriyad being the largest, which are artificially drained every 
year for the cultivation of their beds. The railway rans right 
across the Taluk, with four stations in it, Pudukad, Irinjalakuda, 
Chalakudi and Adur. The forest tramway, which starts from 
Chalakudi, runs for about thirty-three miles through Mukunda- 
piu*am. Except in the sandy village of Edavilanga, which is 
contiguous to Cranganttr, the soils of the Taluk are of the red 
ferruginous variety. The soil is fairly rich on the eastern side 
of the railway line, and comparatively poor on the western side. 

The population numbers 1,61,833 (males 80,335 and fe¬ 
males 81,498). There are proportion¬ 
ately more Christians and fewer 
Hindus in this Taluk than in any other 
except Cochin-Eanayannur. The chief 
occupation of the people is agriculture. 
In garden cultivation, including the growth of cocoanut and 
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arecanut palms, the Taluk is second to none in the State. 
Bubbcr planting has made considerable progress in recent years, 
the major portion of the area planted with rubber being in this 
Taluk. Coaree weaving is carried on by Chaliyans at Irinjala- 
kuda, Pumangalam and other villages, but the chief industry of 
the Taluk is the manufacture of bricks and tiles, for which there 
are six factories, all on or near the banks of the Manali river. 
The tramway workshop at Chalakudi is fitted with up-to-date 
plants and appliances. 

Excluding its south-western portion, the Taluk comprised 
the six ancient «ar7s ruled over respectively by the Nambiyars 
of Muriyanad and Volosnad and the Kaimals or Kartas of 
Kodasseri, Changarankota, Changarankanda and Knnnatteri. 
These chiefs ai’e Icnown by the name of Arunattil PrahhuJckan- 
Miar, or lords of Arunad (aggregate of six nads). The south¬ 
western portion comprised the chiefdoms of Koratti Kaimal, 
Ayyanezhi Padanayar (Adurgramam) and Kattur Pndanayar 
(Kuzhur gramaml. I'hese nine chiefs were among the most fickle 
in their allegiance to the Raja of Cochin, and extended a cordial 
welcome to the Zamorin more than once. The Travancore 
lines run for the most part through this Taluk, which conse¬ 
quently suffered heavily when Tipu laid siege to the lines. It is 
said that all the Hindu temples and Christian churches within 
five or six miles of tbe lines were plundered and x-az#d to the 
ground by Tipu’s troops. When the chiefs were divested of their 
power, this area was constituted into two KovilakattumvatukhaU 
or Taluks, Mukundapuram and Kodasseri, but on the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Taluks in 1860 they were amalgamated. 

Adur : situated on the Chalakudi river, three miles to the 
north-west of the railway station of that name and seven miles 
to the west of Chalodudi. Adur owes its importance to the 
Annamanada temple which is situated in it. Adur gramam, 
which consists of ten villages surrounding the temple, is its 
Sanketam or desmesne, of which the Ayyanezhi Padanayar, 
and afterwards, the Koratti Kaimal and other chiefs were the 
overlords. They made over the overlordship to the Zamorin 
when he invaded Cochin about the year 1755. Sometime after 
the expulsion of the Zamorin, Travancore claimed sovereignty 
over the Sanketam by right of conquest, and exercised it for 
several years, though under protest by Cochin. The disputes 
between tbe two States regarding this right was finally settled 
only in 1882, when the arbitrator appointed by the Madras 
Government decided the question of sovereignty in favour of 
’ • 3 d 
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CHAP. XV. CJochin and that of the right of managing the temple affairs in 
favour of Travancore. Travancore however gave up the man- 
— agement in 1902, and the temple is now under the management 
of the Cochin Sirkar. Adur contains a palace and a police 
out-post. It had a Sub-Magistrate’s court since 3890. It was 
abolished in 1907. 

Chalakudi : an extensive villnge situated on the right 
bank of the river, 10* 12'N- latitude, and 70*23'E. longitude. It 
is a railway station and the head-quarters of the forest tramway, 
and is therefore a place of considerable traffic in timber. It has 
a Eegistrar’s office, a police station, a hospital, a small palace 
and an Uttupura, besides the Tramway head office, the quai'ters 
of the Engineer in charge, the tramway workshop, etc. The 
bi-weekly market that is held in the place is well attended. Tipu 
took up his quarters at Chalakudi when his army was besieging 
the Travancore lines. It is one of the healthiest spots in Cochin. 
Population, 6,787. 

Irinjalakuda: the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated 
four miles to the west of the railway station, in 10’ 20' N. lati¬ 
tude, 76* 15' £. longitude. It has a population of 8,420 (4,193 
males and 4,227 females), of whom 5,240. are Hindus, 2,656 
Christians and 524 Muhammadans. The town is steadily lising 
in importance owing chiefly to the enterprise of its native Chris¬ 
tian inhabitants, who form the most prosperous part of the 
population. It contains the Tahsildar's and District Registrar’s 
offices, the District Mansiffs and Sub-Magistrate’s courts, a high 
school, a hospital, a police station and two palaces. Four miles 
to the north of it is the Karuvannur travellers’ bungalow. A fair 
is held in the town every Wednesday and Saturday, which is the 
most largely attended one of its kind in the State. A Sanitary 
Board appointed and financed by the Darbar looks after the 
sanitation of the town. The most important institution in the 
town however is the large and well endowed temple of Rudalma- 
nikkam, presided over by a Sudra Sanyasi, who by consecration 
is elevated te the status of a Brahman. He is designated 
Tachudaya Kaimal, and is nominated by the Maharaja of 
Travancore. The annual Utsavam festival in the temple is 
celebrated during the month of Medam (April-May) on a grand 
scale, and lasts for ten days. Of late however it has lost some¬ 
thing of its former grandeur, but it still attracts a large number 
of worshippers and spectators. 

Eallettumkara : a village, four miles to the east of Irin¬ 
jalakuda, in which the Irinjalakuda railway station is situated. 
It has an ?7<twpwra, . 4 . ^ , 
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Eanjirapilli : on the Chalakudi river, six miles to the 
east of Chalakudi. Here His Highness the Baja has an e.icellent 
summer residence, which is picturesquely situated on the left 
bank of the river, with lofty ranges of well wooded hills for its 
back-ground. 

Karupadanna : situated on the hack-water, six miles to 
the south of Irinjalakuda. Ic was the usual baiting place for 
passengers journeying to and fro by back-water before the intro¬ 
duction of the railway. The landing place used to be crowded 
with boats of all descriptions, but after the railway introduction 
very few passengers take that route. The population consists 
largely of Muhammadans, who are mostly boatmen and fisher¬ 
men. The place contains a police out-post^ a small palace, an 
Uttupura and a travellers’ bungalow. This last is beautifully 
situated on a bill overlooking the back-water on three sides. 

Mala : eight miles to the south-east of the Irinjalakuda 
railway station. Population, 1,199. There is an old colony of 
black Jews in the village. It is said to have been once a pros¬ 
perous colony, but the Jews there now number only a hundred, 
and are mostly poor. It has a police out-post. Near Mala is 
the Ambalakad convent, one of the largest monasteries on this 
coast. Close to the monastery are to be seen the remains of the 
once famous Seminary of Chempalur (St. Paul’s unot village) 
founded by Jesuit priests in the sixteenth century. One of the 
first printing presses in all India was set up in this seminary, 
and the first Malayalam book was printed about the year 1577. 

Nellayi : eight miles to the north-west of Chalakudi. 
Population, 724, mostly Hindus, among whom are many Tamil 
Brahmans in easy circumstances. The village contains a 
Begistrar's office and a police out-post. 

Pudukad : a railway station, ten miles to the south-east 
of Trichur. Population, 1,753, a third of whom are Christians 
and the rest Hindus. The village contains a Bomo-Syrian 
church of some importance. A market is held here every 
Thursday. 

Tiruvanchikulam : a small village on the back-water, 
surrounded on three sides by Cranganur. It is famous for its 
temple, which is one of the oldest and most important on the 
west coast. It is also well endowed, having landed properties 
in Cochin, Malabar and Travancore. It is said to have been 
the temple of the Perumals, and is repeatedly mentioned in 
ancient Tamil literature. There ai’e numerous shrines within 
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the sacred enclosure, of which as many as eighteen are dedica¬ 
ted to Sivo. The image of Cheraman Perumal is among the 
objects of worship in this temple. The annual Utsavam is 
celebrated on a grand scale in the month of Kumbham (Febru- 
ary-March). There is a palace close to the temple. The palace 
of the Perumals is said to have been situated about a furlong to 
the south-west of the temple. The site of it is still pointed out, 
and is pre.<!erved as jyoramhoke. Population, 243, mostly Hindus. 

Tr^knr: situated on the Puttur river, six miles to the 
south-east of Trichur. Population, 1,S11, almost all of them 
being Hindus, among whom is a thriving colony of Tamil Broli- 
mans. A rock cut temple on a granite hill is a conspicuous 
feature of the village. The temple and its endowment are under 
the management of the Paliyat Acchan, to whom and to the 
temple belong almost all the lands in the village in yanmam. 
There is also an Uttiipura maintained by the Acchan. 

Varandarapilli: a village on the outskirts of the PalapilH 
forests, seven miles to the east of the Pudukad i-ailway station. 
The Government teak plantation and the rubber plantations 
which were recently opened begin from the boundary of this 
village. It is a now a domishing village, and its prosperity is 
chiedy due to the opening up of these plantations. A dispen¬ 
sary was rpcently opened here by the Harbax'- 
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TALAPILLI TALUK. 


ALAPiLLi, the northernmost Taluk of the State, lies bet- 
-*■ ween 10’ 35' and 10’ 48' N. latitude and 76’ 4' and 76” 
31' E. longitude. It is bounded on the south by the Trichur 
Taluk and on the three other sides by the Malabar District. 
The Taluk is 271 square miles in extent, and is divided into 
74 villages. Over a third of the area is covered with forests 
—Machad and Elanad ranges—which are comparatively cf low 
altitude, and nowhere rise beyond an elevation of 1,000 feet. 
These forests have long been overworked and are almost 
denuded of all valuable trees, but they have recently been 
given complete rest. The plains undulate towards the west, 
but their undulating character is more pronounced and the 
lateritc hills more lofty and numerous than in the oilier Taluks- 
The chief river is the. Bharatapuzha or I’onnaiii, which bounds 
the Taluk on the north and separates it from Malabar. 'J'he 
Chirakuzhi river, rising in the Pottundi hills, passes through the 
north-eastern portion of the Taluk and joins the Ponnani river 
near Kuttnmpilli, while the Vadakancheri river, which has its 
source in the Machad hills, flows entirely through this Taluk 
and joins the Knomakkal lake from the north. The railway runs 
right through the middle of this Taluk, which contains three 
stations, Cheruturutti, Mullurkara and Vadakancheii. The soils 
throughout ore of the red ferruginous variety, and are generally 
richer on the eastern side of the railway line than on the west. 

The population of the Taluk is 151,316 (73,886 males and 
77,429 females). It has a larger propor- 
110,070 qJ Hindus and a smaller one of 
Christians than the other Taluks except 
sai Chittur. Agriculture is the chief occu¬ 
pation of the people. In the eastern 
villages wet cultivation is veiy valuable, but the gardens are 
few and poor, while in the western villages garden cultivation, 
especially that of the arecanut palm, receives more careful 
attention than anywhere else in the State. The preparation 
of arecanut for export to the Tamil districts is a notable industry 
in the western villages from October to February. Cloths of 
various patterns and textures are manufactured at Kuttampilli by 
a colony of Chetans that settled there over a hundred years ago. 
Coarse cloths are made by Kaikolans at Tiruvilvamala and Pam- 
badi, and coloured cloths by Muhammadans at Cheruturutti. 
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CHAP. XV. The Taluk was formerly split up into a number of nads. 

TalapitJ/I. the whole ti-act to the west of the railway line, was 

under the immediate rule of three chiefs, the Nambidis of 
Kakkad, Ayinikur and Manakulam, who were collectively 
known as the Talapilli Bajas, and belonged to three bx-anches 
of the same family. Kakkad has become extinct, but the other 
two branches are still in existence. Ayirunad, the middle 
tract lying between Vadakancheri and Cheruturutti, was 
under the Manakot Xayar, and Perattuvithi, the eastern portion, 
was under a number of chiefs known as the Karyakais of 
Perattuvithi. The chief of these Karyakars was the Tottasseri 
Talassannor, the others being the Ayyazhi Padanayar, Yadakkum 
Kambidi, Tekkum Kambidi and Kinattumkara Nayar. All 
these families except the last two are now extinct. The tract 
comprising this Taluk was divided into two KovilaJtattuviva- 
tukkah or Taluks in 1763, viz., Talapilli and Chelakara, but 
Ayirunad still continued to be a separate cbiefdom, which was 
joined to Talapilli only in 1809, when Paliat Acchan’s estate was 
taken over by the Sirkar on account of the insurrection of that 
year. Talapilli and Chelakara were amalgamated on the re¬ 
organisation of the Taluks in 1660. 

Arthat; a frontier village, two miles to the south of Kun> 
narakulam. It contains one of the oldest Jacobite Syrian 
churches in the State. It was for the possession of this church 
and its properties that there was a prolonged litigation between 
the Jacobite and Eefonued Syrians (page 2'23). Population, 814. 

Chelakara; five miles to the east of Mullurkaia railway 
station. Population, 2,643, of whom 844 are Muhammadans, 
154 Christians and the rest Hindus. It is a thriving village, 
the lands in its neighbourhood being exceedingly valuable. It 
contains an old palace, a spacious, old-fashioned building, a 
Kegistrar’s office, and a police out-post. Chelakara was the seat of 
the powerful Fisharodi chief, Tottasseri Talassannor of Peiwttu- 
vithi, whose family is now extinct. The large and well endowed 
Venganellur temple, which is now under the management of 
the Sirkar, is situated a mile to the north of Chelakara. The 
temple of Emur Bhagavati, the Talassannor’s tutelary deity, is 
now in ruins. A market is held in Chelakara every Saturday. 

Cheruturutti.' situated on the left bank of the Ponnani 
river and the first station cn the Cochin State Kailway, the 
junction being at Shoranur on the opposite bank of the river. 
The river here is spaimed by a fine bridge constructed over 
forty yeais ago. Cheruturutti cont^ns a palaee, a police out-post 
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and an TJttupnra maintained by His Highness the Eaja out of chap. xv. 

his private funds. A market is held here every Monday. Po- _ 

pulation, 1,869, of whom 655 are Muhammadans and the rest 
Hindus. There are several weavers among the former, who 
manufacture the coloured cloths that are usually worn by their 
community. Recently they have started the weaving of silk 
cloths that are worn by Mappila women on gala occasions. 

Chovannur : two miles to the north-ea.st of Kunnamku- 
1am. Population, 961, mostly Hindus. It has a Sablia Madham, 
an endowed college, where Namburi youths are given Sanskrit 
education free, including free board and lodging. It is said to 
have once been a great educational centre, but it boasts of very 
few students now. Tbe managers of the Sabha have to render 
an account to Government of its annual receipts and expenditure. 

Eadavallur ; six miles to the north of Ennnamkulam, 
situated by the side of the Kattakampal lake. Population, 2,101, 
mostly Hindus. It contains a well endowed temple under Sirknr 
management, which is well known throughout this coast as 
being the place where Namburis of the Trichur and Tirunavaya 
Yogams compete for superiority in vedic proficiency. The 
competition is held every year for several days in October and 
November when selected champions on either side display 
wonderful feats of memory by correctly reciting passages from 
the Vedas with ghana and ratha variations under adveme 
circumstances. Memory alone is tested ; there is not even a 
pretence of testing the erudition of the competitoi's. There are 
various stages in the competition, and the winners obtain kudos 
in proportion, and nothing else. 

Kunnamkulam : the only town in the Taluk, situated in 
10° 40'N. latitude and 76* 4'E. longitude. Population, 7,194 
(3,498 males and 3,696 females), of whom 63 per cent, are 
Christians, chiefly Jacobite Syrians. It is in fact the chief 
centre of the Jacobites in the State, and there are several of 
their old churches in the town and its neighbom'hood. Some of 
the oldest and wealthiest Christian families are to be found in 
Kunnamkulam. It is also one of the centres of the work of the 
Church Mission Society in the State. It contains a small palace, 
an Utiupura, a high school with a hostel, a Sub-Begistrar’s 
office, a police station, a hospital and a travellers’ bungalow. 

The streets of the town are exceedingly narrow, but as it is 
built on the summit and declivity of a couple of hills, the 
natural drainage is excellent, and keeps the town comparatively 
clean. The sanitjjtion and conservancy of the town are looked 
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CHAP. XV. after by a Sanitary Board appointed and financed by Govem- 
Talapilli. jjjgjjj jj. jg g p]g_gg Qf gQjjjg trade, chiefly in arecannt and otlier 
local produce. Cheralayam and Kakkad, suburbs of Kunnam- 
kulam, are the seats of the Ayinikur Nambidi and Kakkad 
Karanavapad respectively. The remains of an old fort are to be 
found near Kunnankniam. 

Kuttampilli : a hamlet on the Ponnani river, four miles 
to the south-vrest of the Lakkiti railway station. It is inhabi¬ 
ted almost entirely by Chetans or Devanga Chettis from Mysore, 
who left their country on account of Tipu’s persecution and 
settled in this out-of-the-way village about the end of the 
eighteenth century. Almost all of them are weavers, who 
manufacture most varieties of cloth that are in use on this 
coast. They are in a more prosperous condition than the 
weavers found elsewhere in the State except Chittur. 

Mullurkara: a railway station midway between Shoranur 
and Vadakancheri. It was the seat of the Manakot Knyar 
when he was the chief of Ayirunad. He was dispossessed of 
the nad for having joined the Zamorin about 1740, when it 
came into the possession of the Faliyat Acchan. The estate 
was assumed by the Sirkar in 1809 for the part taken by the 
then Paliat Acchan in the rebellion of that year, but it was res¬ 
tored to his family in 1820. Traces of a fort built by the Acchan 
in 1740 to^cheek the inroads of the Zamorin from the north are 
still visible. The place contains a handsome residence of the 
Paliyat Acchan, to whom the village belongs in janmam, and. 
also an Uttupura which is maintained by him. Population, 
2,319, mostly Hindus. 

Nelluvaya: five miles to the west of Vadakancheri. Po¬ 
pulation, 765, of whom all but 40 are Hindus. It contains a 
temple dedicated to Krishna, which is of considerable local 
celebrity, and attracts worshippers from various parts of the 
Trichur and Talapilli Taluks. The Eruroapatti police out-post 
is in its neighbourhood, where a market is held every Sunday. 
On the south of the village are found the ruins of an extensive 
fort built on a line of hills. 

Fazhayannur: a populous village, eleven miles to the east 
of the Mullurkara railway station and five miles to the south 
of the Lakkiti station. Population, 6,124, almost all of them 
Hindus. There is a large colony of Tamil Brahmans in 
the place. It contains a well known and well endowed 
Bhagavati temple, the goddess to whom it is dedicated being 
the tutelary deity of the royal family of Cochin. In the 
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Uthipura attached to this temple both Brahman travellers and 

* • Ji iAuAPUJlili 

permanent residents are fed gratnitonsly in the morning, ana - 

travellers in the evening. The village contains a small palace, 
a police station and a dispensary'. A well attended market is 
held in Pazhayannur eveiy Tuesday. 

Tiruvilvamala : on the left bank of the Ponnani river, 
one mile to the south of the Lakkiti railway station. The village 
is built on an extensive granite hill and has grown up round the 
temple picture8t]uely situated on the summit of that hill. This 
temple, dedicated to Bama and Lakshmaua, is one of the best 
known and best endowed in the State. The temple and its des- 
mesnes were in ancient times administered by a corporation of 
non-Vedic Namburis called Paiusudayavars: the families of 
some of them are still in existence. About the sixteenth 
century they elected the Zamorin and the Raja of Palghat as 
the pnralohnas, or outer lords of the temple, the KakkadNambidi 
as Uie akakoitna, or inner lonl, and the Baja of Cochin as the 
iiielkoiitia, or overlord. During the period of Mysorean invasion, 
the aflfaii-s of the temple fell into confusion, and soon after the 
retreat of Tipu therefore its management was taken up by the 
Cochin CTOvernment. The annual Ekadeni festival of the 
temple which falls in the month of Kumbham (Febniary- 
March) attracts thousands of w'orshippers and spec^tors frera 
most parts of South ^lalabar and North Cochin. The village 
contains a small palace and a police out-post. Though the 
place is rocky and almost devoid of vegetation, it contains a 
number of springs, owing to which no scarcity of water is felt. 

Vadakancheri ; the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, in 10® 41' N. 
latitude and 76® 16' E. longitude. Population, 97t3, mostly 
Hindus. ' It is a place of some trade, chiefly in arecanut and 
other local produce. The place contains a small palace, the 
offices of the Tahsildar, Sub-Magistrate, District Munsiff and 
Registrar, a dispensary, a police station, a travellers' bunga¬ 
low and an Uttupura. A market is held every Wednesday at 
Ottupara. 
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CHAP. XV. 'T Eicnini [Trinitivapcrur, or town of tlie name of sacred Siva) 
TBi^'K. 1 jjgg between 10'’ 22' and 10" 88' N. latitude and 7G* V and 7(i“ 
81' E. longitude, and is bounded on the north by the Talapilli 
Talnk, on the east by the Palghat Taluk of Malabar, on the soutlr 
by Mukuudapurain, and on the westby thePonnani Taluk. The 
'I'aluk has an area of 225 square miles, and is divided into 72 
villages. Like Mukundapuram and Talapilli, Trichur has its 
eastern portion covered wth forests comprising the Paravattani 
range. Vellani, a detached hill in this range, has the highest eleva¬ 
tion, being 1,500 feet above the sea-level. These forests were 
once vcrj- Aalnahle, but during the closing decades of the last 
centur)' they were denuded of almost all the exploitable trees. 
They have therefore been given complete rest recently. The 
Pultur or Manali is the chief river in the Taluk, the Karuvannur 
into which it flows being the boundary between Trichur and 
Mukundapuram. The Viyyuv is a small stream rising in the 
Mnchad hills and joining the Enamakkal lake four miles to the 
west of the Ti-ichur town. The Enamakkal lake is the most con¬ 
spicuous feature of the Taluk. It has an extent of 25 square 
miles, of which all hut square miles lie within the State. 
The mode of draining the lake and cultivating its bed during the 
hot weather is described elsewhere (page 24G). The narrow strip 
of land to the west of the lake and to the east of the back*water 
is sandy, while the soil of the rest of the Taluk is red ferrugi¬ 
nous. The railway runs through the centre of the Taluk, with 
three stations in it, Mulokunnattukavn, Trichur and Ollur. 


The population of the Taluk numbers 145,104 (71,647 males 
and 73,457 females). It contains a smaller 
proportion of Muhammadans than the 
other Taluks. The wet cultivation of the 
eastern half of the Taluk is valuable, 
while gardens abound in all parts of it. 
In the sandy tract between the lake and the back-water, about 
80 square miles in extent, the cocoanut palm thrives as well as 
in the southern Taluks. Over 1,000 acres of land in the outskirts 


Hindus 10S,262 

Christians 8tJ,469 

Mnhammndaiis 4,925 
Others 448 


of the forests to the east of the Trichur town have recently been 
planted with rubber. The manufacture of bricks and tiles is 
one of the most notable industries of the 'i’aluk ; there are no 
fewer than eight factories at work at present. It contains also 
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the only weaving mill and the only saw mill in the State worked cjhap. xv. 
by steam power. T HrcHU B; 

Before the reorganisation cf the Taluks in 18G0, Trichur 
wa.s divided into two KovilaJiattuiiiviittikkals or Taluks. 


iSnamakkal and Trichur, It is uot clear into how many nads it 
•was divided in former days. Enamakkal, the sandy ti'act between 
the lake and the back-water, used to be known us Chattam- 
vazhinad, and was ruled over by Kaiuttu Karta. The tract to 
the south of the Trichur town was Panaiuukkatnad, the chief- 
dom of Panamukkattu Kaimal alias Maliyakkal Karta. and that 
to the north and north-east appeal's to h.avo been under the 
direct rule of the Nambidis of Nellikad aud Mannukad. The 
north-western portion (Chittilapilli) foiined part of the domain 
of the Nambidi of Manakolam, one of the Tahipilli Rajas. 
Most of the rest of the Taluk appears to have been under the 
jurisdiction of the Yor/atiripads or ecclesiastical heads of the 
Vndakkumnathan and Penimanam Devasvams. 

Antikad : tlie chief village in the sandy tnict, situated by 
the side of Enamakkal lake and twelve miles to the south-west 
of Trichur. Population, 1,537, mostly Hindus. It was the 
head-quarters of Enamakkal when it was a sejiarate Taluk. 
It now uontains a small palace, a Sub-Registrar's olhce and a 
police outqKJst. A well attended market is held every Monday 
at Puttampidika and every Tuesday at Kaudachauki^avu, both 
in the vicinity of Antikad. 

Aranattukara : a large village, two miles to the west of 
Trichur. Population, 2,343, of whom 75 per cent, arc Christiaus. 
It was at the head of the back-water communication with Erna- 
kulam and Cochin before a canal was constructed from it to 
Trichur in Diwan Sankara Variyar’s time. The Christian com¬ 
munity of the place was a thriving one for a long period, but of 
late its prosperity has been on the decline. Close to tlie village 
is the Eltnrutti Convent, a handsome and spacious building 
picturesquely situated on the western shore of the Manokodi 
lake. It is one of the largest and richest monasteries on the 
west coast, and maintains a lower secondary school and a small 
industrial school. 


Arattupuzha : nine miles to the south of Trichur. The 
village is ■widely known on account of the annual Purum festival 
that is celebrated in it, bat is otherwise quite insignificant. This 
Puram is the grandest one of its kind on this coast. Idols from 
a number of Sirkar and private temples situated at a greater or * 
less distance from4.he village are brought at night in procession 
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tmchub. caparisoned elephants to the accompaniment of music and 
tom-tom, illumination and fire-works. When the processions 
meet there an hour or two before day-break, the number of 
elephants assembled is as many as fifty or sixtj’. Tho festival 
attracts more spectators of the better class than any other of its 
kind in Cochin. Their number amounts generally to fifteen 
to twenty thousaud. 

Killamiur: six miles to the north of Trichur. Population 
1,489, mostly Hindus. The ^^llage is popularly known as 
Mulakunnattukavu, after the temple of the same name to 
which the village owes its- importance. It is a well endowed 
temple, dedicate to Ayyappan, and is now under Sirkar ma¬ 
nagement. It is said that the Vedic competition now lield in 
Kadavallur every year used to be held in this temple in the 
old days. The Mulakunnattukavu railway station is in this 
village. 

Manalur : three miles to the north of Antikad and the 
northernmost village in the sandy tract. Population, 3,039, 
two-thirds of whom are Hindus and the rest Christians. It is 
situated opposite the Chetva bar, and was therefore much ex¬ 
posed to attack from the Zamorin and other foes oi Cochin. 
A small bu^ strong fort with mud and masom'y walls was con¬ 
structed in the seventeenth century at the point where the lake 
meets the back-water. It was dismantled soon after the in- 
sorrection of 1809 under one of tho provisions of the treaty of 
that year. The Enamakkal bund which protects the kolc culti¬ 
vation is in this village. This bund was originally built by 
Cochin in the first half of the eighteenth century. In 1802 an 
Assistant Collector of Malabar, Mr. Drummond, under an 
erroneous expectation of benefiting the neighbouring lands, 
caused the dam to be partially destroyed, with the result that a 
large area of land fell out of cultivation owing to the inrush of 
salt water. In response to repeated representations from Cochin 
the British Government made severd attempts,-especially in 
1823 and 1842, to reconstruct the dam on the original plan, 
but not with complete success. The dam thus reconstructed 
has never proved sufficiently impervious to prevent the percola¬ 
tion of salt water ; it is therefore annually patched up and 
temijorary additional earthen bunds put np at the [oint cost of 
the British and Cochin-Governments to protect the cultivation’ 
of kole lands. . The q^uestion of improving or feconstruotktg the 
dam is now under consideration.' „... _ , 2... •. ...- 
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Mundur:. a small but rising village, six miles to the north¬ 
west of Trichur. It has a Registrar’s office and a police oul- 
post. Being on the old highway from the Zamorin’s tervitoiy 
to Cochin, Mundnr was protected hy a mud fort, which was 
dismantled in 1818 under one of the provisions of the treaty 
of 1809. 

Ollur : a thriving and well built Christian village, three miles 
U) the south of Trichur. Population, 1,075, over 80 per cent, of 
whom are Christians, mostly Itomo-Syrians. The Ollur church, 
which is situated in the centre of the village, is one of the 
largest and richest in the. State, though the building itself has no 
pretensions to architectural beauty. Its belfry, which is over a 
hundred feet in height, is the loftiest in Cochin. Ollur is a 
railway station. 

Pattikad : nine miles to the .south of Trichur. Being the 
chief village on the highway to Nemmara and Chittur, it has an 
Uttvpura, a ti-avellers’ bungalow and a police out-post. The tvet 
lands in and about the village ju-e among the most valuable in 
the State, situated as they are iu a valley formed by three indges 
of the Paravattani range. The newly opened rubber plant¬ 
ations are midway between Pattikiul and Trichur. It used till 
recently to be a favourite shooting camp, as game was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood. But the exteusion of cnltijjation, the 
denudation of forests and the enterprise of shikaris have made 
it very scarce in these days. 

Perumanam ; six miles to the south of Trichur. The 
village is famous for its temple, one of the largest and best 
endowed in the State. It was formerly under the management of 
a Brahman funettonary, designated ‘Yogatlripad, elected and 
consecrated by the Namburi Yogam of Perumanam. ’ On the death 
of the last Yogatiripad in thelatter half of the eighteenth century, 
the election was discontinued, and the temple and its properties’ 
.were'surrendered by the Yugani to the Baja of Cochin. The 
landed properties in the neighbouring villages of Palliparajn, 
Porattnr and Perincheri, which formed the e’ndowment’for the 
midday sendee in the temple, had for’a long' time been tinder 
the management of the Raja'of Parur. On the cession of Parur 
to Travancore in 1762, the latter claimed this right of manage¬ 
ment and also sovereignty over the three villages, and actually 
exercised it for several years, though under protest hy Cochin. 
This dispute between the two States was finally settled only in 
1882, when the arbitrator appointed by the Madras Government 
decided'the guestioQ of sovereignty in favour of Coohin and 
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that of luanageuient of the midday service endowment in 
favour of Travancore. Travancoi'O had a palace in I’allipuram 
when the village was in its possession. 

Trichur: the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated in 10” 
32' N. latitude and 76" 15' E. longitude. 
Hindois 8,017 It has a population of 15,585 (7,932 

Christians c.c«3 7 ggy females). The town 

Muhammadans 905 ^ rising ground, on the apex 

of which is the Vadakiinnathan temple, which contains several 
sacred shrines, enclosed within thick and lofty masonry walls 
with four massive gopwrams or turrets, which give entrance to 
the temple. Outside the walls there is an open ground on all 
sides about 65 acres in extent. Beyond this are the dwelling 
houses, business places and public institutions of the town. 
Boughly speaking, the western half of the town forms the 
fashionable Brahman and Nayar quai-ters. The sonthern part 
of the eastern half is inhabited hy Chiistians, and the northern 
half contains the public institutions of the town. Trichur was 
constituted a unmicipality towards the middle of 1910. 'fhe 
natural drainage of the town being excellent, its sanitation is 
generally satisfactory. 

The chief public institutions and buildings of the place 
are the palace, the Residency, the offices and quarters of the 
Chief Engineer, the Conservator of Forests and the Special 
Educational Officer, the offices of the Comptroller of Accounts, 
the Superintendents of Police, Devasvains and Land Records, 
and of the Tahsildar and District Registrar, the courts of the 
District Judge, District Munsiff, District Magistrate, aud Suh- 
Magistrate, the Civil Hospital, three high schools for boys and 
one for girls, the Government Industrial and Technical school 
and the Havelock Market. This market is the largest boilding 
of its kind in Cochin. It has also a travellers’ bungalow, an 
Utlupura, a Satram, a club, a police station, a veterinary dis¬ 
pensary, a lunatic asylum and post and telegraph offices. There 
are four churches in the town, Romo-Syrian, Chaldean, Latin 
and Protestant, and it is also the chief centre of the Church 
Mission Society’s work in the State. But the most interesting 
and ancient institutions of the town are the temple of VadaJe- 
kunnathan, which is considered the oldest in Kerala, and the 
three Brahman matis or monasteries, which are said to have 
been founded by three of Sankaracharya’s disciples. The tem¬ 
ple is the largest and the best endowed in the State, and has 
extensive landed properties in Cochin, ^alabaj and Travancore. 
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Till the middle of the eighteenth century it had been under 

the management of a Yof/atiripad elected and consecrated by - 

the Namburi Yogam of Triohnr. After the expulsion of the 
Zamoiin in 1762 the management was assumed by Govern¬ 
ment, since which no Yogatiripad was consecrated. The matts 
also are well endowed, in the northern one of which ail Namburis 
are given free board and lodging and also free instruction in the 
Vedas. The annual Piiram festival in Medam (April-May), which 
consists of elephant processions from various neighbouring 
temples to the Vadaknnnathan temple, attracts a large number 
of spectators from all parts of the State and from parts of 
South J^falabar, and the Sivarafri festival in the temple attracts 
a large crowd of worshippers. 

Situated as it is at the head of the back-water communi¬ 
cation and posse-ssing a railway station, Trichur is a place of 
considemble tracle, which is chiefly in the hands of native Chris¬ 
tians and Tinnevelly Brahmans. The chief articles of trade 
are paddy, timber, prepared areca and cotton fabrics. The town 
contains one of the largest and up-to-date steam saw mills in 
Southern India, a steam weaving mill, a paddy husking mill, a 
central distillery, a stnall check weaving factory and three 
printing presses. In the vicinity of the town are half a dozen 
brick and tile factories owned by Christian capjtalists of 
the town. 

Trichur is considered the oldest town on the west coast, 
and its foundation is atti'ibuted by local tradition to Parasurama. 

It w'as tlie scene of many historical events, of which the more 
recent ones were its capture and occupation by the Zamorin 
for ijver a decade from 1750, by Haidar’s army under Sirdar 
Khan in 1776 and by Tipu in 1789. The town and the palace 
were fortified in 1774 by mud walls and trenches, but these 
fortifications are now in ruins. A detachment of Madius 
Native Infantry had been quartered here since 1809, hut it was 
\vithdrawn in 1900. 

Urakam : a thriving village, eight miles to the soutli of 
Trichur and contiguous to Perumanam. Population, 1,787, of 
whom all but 139 are Hindus. It has a palace and a police 
station, but its most important institution is the Amma Timvadi 
temple, a well endowed shrine of considerable local celebrity. 

It is one of the most important of the temples that take part 
in the Puram procession at Arattupuzha. Urakam was more 
than once in the ix>8se8.sion of the Zamorin, and in his war with 
the Dutch early yi the eighteenth centurj*, a pitched battle 
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appears to Imve been fought here, in which the Zamorin’s forces 
were completely routed and the temple pillaged by the Balinese 
soldiei's serving under the Dutch. Urakam had for a long time 
a colony of excellent weavers (Chetans), but they all migrated 
to Chittur and Kuttampilli in recent years. 

Viyyur: two miles to the north of Trichur. An experi¬ 
mental and demonstrative farm has recently been established 
here, in which the improvement of the present methods of 
cnltivating the staple crops and the possibility of introducing 
new crops are receiving attention. Manurial experiments too 
are being tried, and it is also proposed to start cattle breeding 
and dair>' faming operations on a small scale. The farm is 
under the management of the Superintendent of Agriculture. 
Population, 997. 
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Cliangnmmkunda Karta or Krtmvl 
105, 116,385 

Changaromkota Karta or Ksimal, 105, 
113,885 


Calicut, 30, 48, 61, 00-82, iiomim, 101 
117,131, 133,131, liO 
Cinals; Aranattukara, 159, 277, .lOO; 
Edatirutli, 105, 377 ;Monayam, 179 j 
Tevara-Kundannnr, 105, 277 j Tiru- 
vanchtkulam, 179 
Canaresc, 180 

Cannanore, 39, 62, 63, 05, 73, 04 
Cantervissoher, Jacob, Letter$ from 
Malabar, 42, 51,87, 97, 102-3 
Cape Comorin, 3,80, 83 
Cape of Good Hops, 60 
Capital punishment, 04, 888, 851 
Captains of Soubobs, 183 
Cardamom, 242, 353 
\ Carmelite miuion, 221 
Caaamajor, Mr. J. A., Besident, J57-8, 
.102^ 391,358 • • 

Cashew nut, 241 


ChangafoiJi, convoy, guard, payment 
made for protection, 49, 57 
Chania Nayarg, 20l 
Charters. See copper-plate ehnrtors 
Chatram. See Satram 
Chaulum, tonsure, 315 
Chavakad, 122, 181 
Chavari, men who devote tlenas'.ves 
to death, 68 

Chazhur Tavathi or family, 46,79, 87, 
98, 110,111,118 
Cheetas, 25 

Chelskkara, 97, 117, 810, 821, 822, 390 
Chellanam, 872 
Chollsyi (Cberaltyi), 120 
Chembakaaseri, 80. See Porakai 
Cbempalur, 387 

Chemiu, an edible root {Caladium 
exulentum), 242 
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Ohei^a, olepbaniyam (Aritnt eomjMnu- 
Mum), 342 
Cbpngaunnr, 41 
Chengazbi Nambiyara, 110 
Oheak-kaddavan, 84 
ChonnamacKalam, 1, 10, OC, 97, 98, 

100, lie, 131, 142, 281, 273, 872 
Chennotta, 97. Seo Chennamangnlam 
Cbennur, 10 
Cbeppanam, 10 
Chora, 80, 88 

Choralayaiu. Soe Ayinikut 
Cburaman Pervunal, 86-0, 71, 388 
Cboranellur, 10,873 
Cboranellnr Karta, 100, 115, 373, 373 
Clitri, an af(gegate of loir ca«te 
(amilio*, 48 

Clifrikal, crown lands, 53 
Cberiyakadamakadi, 10 
CberiimaDa, 31,70, 204 
Cbcmtorutti, 390 

Choiant, 207, S66-7, 860, 866, 370, 

. 389, 392 

Ohatva, 8.98,100-3, 114, 117,129. 128, 

IM^, 806 
Cbtaf Court, 346 
0h)«{ ScfttBaar, 179, 808, 898 
Obiaf Uedieal OfliMr, 183, 388 
Cblcfr, 8,48,^18, 819 
CbHVwa, 342 
China, 46 
Chirakfil raral, 377 
Cbimknzbi river, 7, 88) 

Chiraman Unni, 113 
Chirat, enilnnkmcnU to protect cnl- 
tii'ation 165, 246 
Chiracari, irctor cena, 811 
Cbitikans, 203 
Chitrakudam, 108 
Chittanjur, 09 
Chittar, 116, 867 
CbittnrNamhuripad, 115 
Cbittur river, 6,7, 866 
Cbittur Tnluk, 3, 5. 24, 43. 160. 179, 

181, 002. 2(7, 222, 224, 234, 238. 

210, 242, 244, 256, 270. 307, 315, 

■ A 821, 883; doacriptive anmniary, 

" 806-7 

Cbittur town, 8, 106, 267, 272-3. 287, 

208,367-8 

CbagtM. SeeldiQvaca. , 

Cbolaa, 88, 85,86,49 
CMam'iSorfkum vvltan), 1S9, 238 ^ 

. ■ : '• V.-' • ^ ■ 


( Cholora, 1.40, 284 

Chomatiripad, title of Nambnriswho 
have performed Soma aacrificc, 198 
Cbondatb Mannadiar, 249, 867 
CMana, a liquid meaauro, 275 
Clioulrni, inland cnatoma, 151 
Chovannur, 391 
Cbovara, 6, 378 

Cbovaram kuru or faction, 41-2 
Christiana, 40, 95, 125, 186, 168, 168, 
217-27, 297, 844 

CfixmariMkidi, porterage, aland resa, 
309 

Church government, 225 
Church Mission Society, 222, 224, 891, 
898 

Chnrehea, 188 ; at Aianattukarn, 895 
Arthat, 890; Emakniam, 874 ; Kan 
jnr, 880; Kunnamkulam, 391; Mala 
yattnr, 876; Mulantnmtti, 877 
Narakal, 877; OUur, 39C ; Pudnkad 
387 ; Trichur, 898 ; Vaipin island 
880 

Circuit Conri, 861 
Ciroumcition, 282 
Civil eonrte, 844-7 
Civil liat, 358 
Climate. 16-20, 300 
Coast lino, 10 
Cobra, 27 

Copra, dried kernel of the cocoanut 
from which oil is extracted, 289, 
269,872, 881 

Cochin, etymology of the nam6, 2 
Cochin-Kanayannnr Taluk, 8, 822 ; 

descriptive summary, 115, 871—3 
Cochin port, 11,61,76, 278 
Cochin town, 44, 78, 64. 91-6,187,140- 
1, 148, 876 

Cochin Taluk, 8, 831-9, 845, 873 
Cocoanut, 88; onltivation, 33^^ 7 
abre and oil industries,'^ 388^; 
trade, 973 ; toddy, 970, 888; aaseas- 
ment,807, 316 . . . . - . 

Coffee, 159. 180,942^, 369 
Coins, 861 

Coimbatore, 121, 129, 166, 173, 334 
Coir industry, 268, 872, 88l 
Colombo, 89, 98 

Commission, Malabar Joint, 188-6, 



Commiinicaiions, 59, 277-98; waior- 
wnys, S, 69, 277 ; roads, 161, 155, 
179, 279-80 ; ferries, 278 ; railway, 
181-3 

Commutation rates, 179, 809-10 
Concordat of 1886, 221 
Conolly, Mr., 165 
Conservator of Forests, 159, 253 
Convention. See Interportal Trade Con¬ 
vention 

Convents, Auibalalcad, 337; Kltu- 
rutti, 895; KmaVulam, 874 
Coonen cross, 220 

Coppcr-plato rlmrters, 67-9, 40, 219, 
2.30 

Comwollis, Lord, 129, 131 
Correa, Casper, Lfnda$ da India, 58, 
62,66 

Cosmos Indicopleustcs, 33, 317 
Cotton-weaving, 266-3 
Court fees, 161, 168, 179, 347 
Court of Directors, 140, 161, 168, 171- 
3, 344 

Courts of justice, 160, 158, 177, 844-7, 
850-2 

Coutinho, Marthall Fcrnao dc, 74-5 
Cows, 26, 248 

Cranganur, port, 2, 11, 12,84 , 81, 86, 
90, 115, 131 

Cranganur, State or Taluk, 8, 31, 46, 
71, 81, 115, 117, 134-6, 281, '278 ; 
descriptive summary, 881-3 
Cranganur, Raja cf, 69, 71, 81,89,100, 
881 

Crime, 363 

Criminal Courts, 850-2 
Crocodiles, 27, 840, 877 
crops, 233-6 
Crows, 26 

Cmiel^ank, Mr, D. M., 293 
Orua Milagre gap, 19, 879 
Cooumbers, 343 

Cullen, Major General, Resident, 168, 
165, 168, 171—6, passim, 244, 388 
Cultivation, 284-44 
Cupage, Colonel, 144 
Carson, Lord, 19, 183 
Customs, 52, 161, 166, 178, 803, 33 

D 

DlKaiTI, 147,150,353 
. Dai, {Oajanus Indieu*), 288 
^ Dancing, 212 . * 

' Dandtt,. » measure,ol length, 275 


Danvers, P. C-i Tha Porhtguftt in 
India, 60 
Darbar, Delhi, 188 
Daroga, 151,158 
Dnsturi pattam, court fee, 848 
Davies, Mr. P. S., 292 
Dawson, Rev. J., 154, 286, 291 
Day, Francis, The Land of the Pent- 
malt, 109, 121,132, 176, 38-3 
Deaf mutes, 286 
Debtors, 840 
Do Couto, 42, 61 
Deor, 26 

Demon Avorship, 189 
D nsity of pnpnlation, 185 
Departmeutal working of forests, 254 
epartments, administrative, 362 
Deputy Peishkar, 822 
Dttam, village or terViiorial unit, 8, 
48, 819 

Detadhipatt, chief of a de$iiw, 319 
Detai-athi, chief of a detam, 8 , 48, 800, 
819 

I Desinganad, ^Signatty), 107 
Devanga Cbettla, 207, 893 
Devasvnms, 49, 161, 174,184, 828-8 
Dharma Snatras, 151, 387, 841 
Dbarmot Panikkar, IQl 
Dhata, a form of trial by ordeal, 64, 
340 

Diamper, Synod of, 210, 878 
Dionysius, 238 
Diseases, 284-5 
Dispensaries, 154, 287 
Disputed succession, 74, 87 
DiatUleries, 270, 383, 899 
District courts, 846 
Divorce, 282 
Diwan, 158, 359-60 
Diwau Peishkar, 155, 166, 161, 162, 
174, 322 
Dolmens, 80 

Domestic and social life, 208-16 
Dominicans, 34, 220 
Dorotheas, Bishop of Tyre, 217 
Douglas, Captain, Resident, 161- 2 
Double crop; lands, 234; assessment, 
169, 806, 816 

Dress; of Nsyar soldiers, 55 ; of Hindus, 

1 210-11 ; of native ChriaUsDS, 225 ; 
of Mappilas, 224 ; of Jeaa, 281 , 
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Dtjr mcMuree’, 27# ' , ' ] 

r)uck», 26 j 

Dutch, the, 86 ; conquest of Cochin, 
87-94 ; supremacT, 96-100, pauhn, 
116, 119-20.-m’ 126, 128-9, l95, 
137-8, 221. 231, 242, 252, 807, 831, 
360, 383 

Direlliogs, 209-10, 225, 228, 231 

E 

Raoik, 26 
Earthquakes, 19 
Ear-rhaga, 211 , 212 , 226 . 228 
East India Company, Dutch, 87, lOA, 
128,141, 161 

East India Company, Knglith, 87, 132, 
146 

Ebony, 261 

Economic condition of agricultural 
population, 2 M -8 
Edakoohi, 10 

Bdangathi, a measure of capacity, 275 
EdatamUi canal, 105,277 • 

Rdttoation, 184, 290-6 ’ 

Egg-plant, 242' ' . ^ - 

Ekadesi feaUTal, llraTUainala, 808 
Ekogallor Svaniptin, 69 
Elankunnapuaba, 67,181, 873 
Etankur Namhi^atiri, 69, 71 
Elamt, an ornament nom round the 
' waist, 228 
Klayadsth Svarupsm, 107 
Elayads, 108 I'i 
Elaya fonukt. 46,66, 74, 79, 88 
Klephantiaeis, 19, 284, 871 * 
ElophauU, 26, 53, 257, 804 
Klomui*, Elayad women, 108 
Einbrana, 207 

Emmanuel, King of Portngal, GO 
63-4, 67-9, 72-8,75-6 
Emigration, 186 

Enamakkal bund, 10, 230,246, 896 
Enamakkal lake, 0, 10, 98, 286, 322, 

894 

Enamakkal Taluk. 8 , 114, 821-2,394 

Enattpotts, kinamen, 214 

Engliah achoola, 165, 169, ICG, 180, 

291-6 

Englijh, the, 86 , 95, 181, 182-184, 

> passim 

Emaknlau), 6,92-8,117,187, lOJ, 167, 
190, il«, 222. 281, 274, 278, 28l, 
287, 299, M, m, 861, 864, 355; 
deabriptire aumibaiy, 878-5 ' 


Enimepatti, 309 . • • 

Etiquette, 214 
Ettuvittil Pillatoars, 107 
Kurasinna, 227 
Europe. 47. 183, 278, 274 
Evil eye, 191 

Exciae; salt, 831; abkari, 838; cuatoma; 
885 

Experimental gardens, 160; farm, 247, 
400 

Exports, 278-4 

Es/ia, penalty, exacting presents, tv 
source of revenuo, 58 
Ezhunnttikaia, 222 
Exhuttacchans, 203, 29l 

F 

Faxink, 19 
Fauna, 26-7 
Female education, 294 
I Feriere, Urhano Fiolho, 90 
Ferries, 278 

Festivals; Hindu, 212-4; Christian, 226 
Finance; general, 151, 168-4, 179, 861; 

Devaavam, 827; Excise, 886 
FUh. 27 ■ . . 

Fisheries, 184, 372,381 
IKsh-euring, 882 
Floods. 19 
Flora. 21-6. 250-2 
Fodder, 26 
Folk-songs, 187 

Focsats, 6 , 249-52; administration, 164, 
167, 159,. 262-9; offences, 269-60; 
aebdement, S92; tramway, 262-8,' 884, 
886 

Forts; Axhikotta, 81, 89, 18 I; Caliottt, 
76. 78; Cannanore, 78; Chetvas 101, 
122; Cochin, 68,78, 137,149; Cranga- 
nur, 81, 89, 92-4,114, 12H, I 81 , 888 ; 
Enamakkal, 114,896; Konnamktilaiib 
892; KuriyapiUi, 122, 181; Mnllsr. 
kara, 116, 892; Mundur, 895; ITeSn- 
vaya, 899; Triohnr,E£9. £ee a!et> !«».■ 
vancoro Lines r ’ 

Fox, 0. J., 140 . ^ ’ 

Fra Bartolomeo, 183 
Prance. 184,148, 278 
Fra Paolino, 8 
Fransiscana, 96, 220 
Fraser, Major General, Sesident, 158, 
161-3, 263 

French, the, 186, 141, 148 
Friend-in-need Society, 332. 
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G ■' 

Cauk, 25, 897 
Games, 212 

Uangadhr.rv Muhaluksliini, 91 
Oaugadhnni Virakemlii Trikovii JLdhi- 
harikal, old designation o( Cochin 
Knjas, 89 
Giingos, 42 
Oaiija, 179, 324 

(hirbJuidluiuam, ceremony i>erfuruic<d 
Ity Brahmans on tho consninnuition 
of marriage, 215 
Carden cnltivutiou, 21)8-42 
Cleolog>’, 22-4 
(ieorge, Archdeiicou, 220 
Germany, 278 
Ghats, the Weatcni, 4, SCO 
Gingelly; eultivation, 838; oil, 270 
Ginger, 242 
Gneiss, 14, 21~3 
Goa. 70-7, 94, 832 
GoaU, 20, 248 
Goda Kavi Varma, 89, 40 
Ooda Vartira, Raja of Cochin, 01,74,79 


j! Grass mats, 208 
|i Gregory, Mar, 221 - 

j Gcound-nnt, 288 
j Oundhert, Dr.lf„87, 0O 187 


HAiiiAJtAli, 118, 121-0, jMwim, 135, 
831,806,881,883 

I JfnJ, pilgriinugo to Mecca, 229 
Hamadryad, 27 
Hanuyngtou, Mr. /. C., 181 
j Harbour, 11-2 • . . 

i Haripad, 50 1 

I Hartley, Colonel, 181 ^ 

, Havelock market, 898 
I Head Jta//amm,hBAd of iha oorrespm- 
I deuce department, l(S2, 78 
j Health, 19, 384-0 . . 

Hebrew, 232, 291 
^ Hewitt, Major, 144 

i Highways, 279 
Hinduism, Hindus, 168-216 
; History, 28-184 ’ 

[ Horse gram, 238 
' Hurtut ilalabartciu, 21, 51, 91 
Hospitals, 100, 180, 287 


Goda Varma of Vettat, 88 , 92-8 

Goons, Admiral Rikloss Van, 89, 90, OI¬ 
OS. 97 

Gokaniam, 88 

Gold, 24 

Gollenesse, Stein Van, 106^ HO, 200 

Gondopharcs, 217 

(JopHraiiu, turrets, gate houses of tem¬ 
ples, 897 

Uotra*, exugamuus diWsioiis' of Btali- 
mana, 108 

(h>nli, a lisard, Lacerla gteko, 191 

OouudaiM, 228 

OoTorument; ancient, 85 ; uiodiseval, 47; 
modem, 857-01 

Qovindik Mouou, lUilcal, Chief Com- 
mandaut, 142 

Oovinda Menon, T.. Diwao, 181, 875 

Govinda Menon, Yaliya Sorvadhikarj'a. 

, kar, 125 


0(Aia measures^ 276 . . - • 

Oram, 288 ...... 

- Oraman, Brahman village or colouyi _ 
il, 48, "197, 299, 866, 368^70 , , . 


■/.; V Orammit^ ohi^of gramemu, non-vedic 
■> Vvf' Jv’- mOitary Namburis, 198, 823 ^ 

f- GrandJtawiri*, family chrouielea, 48, 87i 

mr.: ■ • •- ^ 

y .. 


■'■‘j . • 


House names, 210 

Houses ; of Hindus, 200 ; Christians.' 

225, Muhammadans, 228, Jews. 281, 
House sites, 210 ^ 

House tax, 811 

Hukmnamos, 151. 8Q7, 155, 844, 845, 
847. 840 
Humidity, 10 

Hunter, Sir W. W., Indian Hinpiri 
and Hitlorg of HritUh India, 82, 
65. 86 • • ■ 

Htistaart, Jacob,'98 . > 

Humr Court, 150, 844 . , .' ,j 

Huzut Secretariat, 860 
Huzuc Sheristadar, 1G2, 174 *' 

H>'pergamy, 101 

- • . I : ■ •.. •: 


laux. 26 • • 

Ibn Batuta, 2, 44, 58, 90. 280, 8'^,- ' 
Idappilli, 44, 65-6, 68-9- 
Idikkela Menon, 62 • 


Idikkela Menon. Palliyil, lll-2i - . ’ 

Idiyata range, 181 , 

lUattu, Nambnti hoiues, 210 ^ ' . v 

lUam nira, an agrioultural ceremony * ^ 

in couuection with firet ftuit^ 216 , ■ ; j ^ 


Hlattu Nayar, 201. . , , - 

Hioiainmds, wonlcu of Chakkiy^ 199^ 
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liaaya Vftmuko, SI 
Immigration, 18C 
Importo, 27S-4 

ImprovementB, touauta’, 801-2 
Inams, 801, 908, 816 
IucUds wayt, 263-8 
Inoorpotatod DevaaTams, 325 
Indigenous system; oi education, 390- 
1; of medical relief, 386 
Industrial Kbools, 394 
IndostrieSj 184, 266-73 
Inheritance, 193, 303 
Inland trade, 274 
Inquisition, 319 
Insanes, 396 
Insoriptions, 89, 43 
Interporial Trade Convention, 178,832, 

OQd 

IpvV 

Invasions, 43, 65, 68, 115, 121 
Investigations ; of Devasvam admiuis- 
traiion, 837; fisheries, 081; industries, 
184 

Irinjalaknda, 8,160,161, 313, 267, 293, 
824, 384; descriptive summer}’, 386 
Iravi OoMon, 40 
Iron, 34 

Irrigation, 165,179,191,244-8, 3ll, 816 
IrokmaU, 6 
Islands, 10 

Isvata Pattar l^aiyrdrar, 122 
Ittiniknmaran. Achan (Paliyat), 105 
Irfmvana, 88, 191, 208-4,968-9 

J 

Jack trees, 34, 381; ooltivation, 240-1; 

aseeesmoBt, 806-7, 818 
Jacobite Syrians, 320-8, 377, 877,891 
Jacobns Zautalas, 316 ' 

laoobs, William Bakkor, 102 
Jaggor}r, 370,884 
Jails, 654-8 

Jains, 168 | 

JanuU, Friday mosqde, 239 I 

Jtmnuim, proprietory interest in lands, 
298-300 

JaiimibhoffaM, Imidlord's slioro of pro¬ 
duce, 303 

Janmis, 247, 248, 398 
Jatakmvuim, birth cereniouy of Brah¬ 
mans, 213 
Jerome, St., 217 
JesuiU, 220, 378, 387 
Jews, 86, 40, 88, 92,153, 188, 229-82 
Jews’deed, 87-40 J 


Jewish settlements, 280-1, 878, 876, 
887 

Jews' town, 84, 376 
Joao da Kova, CS 

John Dickinson & Co., Messrs., 848 
Johnston. lielations of Vie most fantoua 
Kingdonit in the ll'orld, 55 
Joint Commission, Malabar 132-6, SS*! 
Jordanus, Friar, The Wondert of Hie 
£a»t, 44,219 
Jorge Cabral, 79, 63 
Joseph of St. Huy, 321 
Joseph Babban, 40 
Jnuglewood, 151, 251, 254 
Justice, administration of, 54, 160-1, 
168,177, 887-50 
K 


Kaehil, an edible root, 242 


Kodalamyaus, 204 
Kadaiuakodi, 9, 10 
Kadambas, 86 
Kadin, 81, 205, 370 
Kadavollur, 98,190, 891 
Kadupattaus, 202 
Kaikare, ohntoli wardens, 225 
Kaikolans, 207, 266, 866, 368, 399 
Kaikottikati, a eircniar dance, 313 
iCaif iwl, a title of nphility, 202 
Kakked, 69,99, 890, 892 
Kakkalans, 208, 368 
Kalatiikudi second ci-op assessment, 
169, 805 

KaUui, Nayar gymnasium, 65,201 
KaU, 188-9 

Kallada, 2 

Kalladikod IHli, 205 
Kallai aniout, 245 
KaUasari, 208, 373 
Kalians, 30S 
Kalliana, 317 


Zatnbu {femnieetuM tf/phoidiutn), 159, 
288, 366.' 

Xammai, an ear ornament, 2ll 
Kammalana, 19i; 203 ' 

Kanaka, 85 * 

Kanakasabba Fillai, Mr. V., 3%S 9h-' 
rails, eighteen htmired years ago, 84-5 
Kanakkans, 204 , 


Xanam, a form of demise of property, 
299, 800, 301, 314-5 
Xamm, the teak area in Cbittur Xitiuk, 
249, 251, 266, 865 
Kanayannur Taluk, 8, 321-3, 873 
Kandachankadavu, 895 


V 


KAudAiud, 10 

Kaivlethultu, gurvey u)d (ugoasuient oi 
Ituidg, 1S5, 158, 174, 804, 307-11 
Kandttkritki, crown lands, 303 
£ani, a oolloction of anspicioos objects 
at T7«Au, 213 

Kanisans or Kaniyans, 204 

KanjirapiUi, 0,397 

Kanjnr Podanayor, 184 

Zanni, first rioo crop of the year, 285 

Kantalpara, 5 

Kttraima, a service tenure, 809 
Karaitavan, senior male member of a 
tararod, 48,192-3. 213 
Karappuram, 9, 4C, 90, 107, 111, 372 
Kamttu Karta, 395 
Kari, wet land in sandy tracts, 286,237 
ICarikad, 10 

Karimalagoparam,5, 870 
iCanuicrdliam, ear-boring ceremony, 
215 

KaroMhivH, tax-free holding, 309 
Karta, a title of nobility, 202 
Xarupod-anna, 897 
Karuvan, 203, 273 
Kamvonnur river, 6, 7,394 
Karyakart, Rajiv's agents or officers, 
119, 150, IM, 320, 322 
Ktryakars (ohiefr) of Pemttuvithi, 99, 
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■ Kathakali, a kind of dramatic perfor¬ 
mance. 212 

Kattakampal lake, 9, 237, 891 
Katlanars, Syrian Christian priests, 
225 

Katti Chain, knife and still tax, 333 
Kattur Padanayar, 885 
Kavalapara, 48,117, 184 
Kavalpalatn, protection money, a land 
cess, 80C 

JTavus, shrines of inferior deities, 189 
Eavutiyans, 304 
Kayamkulam, 105, 107, 110 
. . Xayyavikali, boxing match, 212 
KaMlun\ju, a weight, 275 
^ ' ' Mappila priest, 229 

Kerala, history of, 29-88 
leialamahatmyam, f, 29 


• Keralapashama, 60 

; Keraloipatti, 29. 8C, 32, 51, 298 
Kerr, Voyagtt and TravtU, 60 
JSttUthuUu, a form of land revenue 
■ Viisettlement, 804-0 


KrttuUiigu, a cess levied on cocoauut 
trees, 49, 53, 308, 800 
KtttmalUtvn, large cargo boats, 278 
Khwaja Ali. 71 
Kielhom, Professor, 88, 40 
Killannur, 890 

Einattumkam Kayar, 99, 890 
Kindi, a bell-metal water vessel, 841 
King, Dr. W., 18, 20 
Kiriyaiii, a Kayar mbdivision, 201 
Kitchener, Lord, 12 
KUJuth kini, eastern wing of a naluheitu 
209 

Kizhnr prramam, 880 
Kocchaxhi, 3 
Koechi, 2 

Xodakaranad, 48, 48, 121, 821, 807 
Kodokara Kayar, 115, 249, 867 
Kodassori;forest, 5,249-50,884; Tsluk,. 
3, 821, 885; Karta or Kaimol, 105-0, 
112, 249, 885 

ICodnngallnr, Seo Crangannr 
Kohlhoff, Mr. J. A., 159, 203 
Kohlhoff, Mr. J. C , 257. 2C0 
Kolattiri Paja, 08, 73, 128 
Koto cultivation, 235-0 
Kolf, a measure of length, 275 
Korai Acchan (Paliyat), 97, 113-0, 122. 
125 

Kmiasn, men's nnderclo9h, 210 
Koiigapada, war with Kongiu, annual 
celebration oi a victory in Chittur, 
48, 213, 868 
Kongu dcram, S3 

Konkoni Brahmans, 92, 130, 158, 186 
207, 374, 370 

Koratti Kaimal, 49,106, 866 
Korattikara, 98, 122 
Koravans, 208, 268 
Korayar, 7, 800 
Koravan, 57, 208 
Kotkat, 10 
Kolikuttiyaknnnu, 6 
Kottayam, 219 
Kovilakavi, palace, ,210 
Kaciiakattutuvatal, Taluk, 3,110, 830, 
885, 390, 394 

Kdffliia, cbiefship over temples, 824 
Kotita, forced contribution, 58 
Krait, 57 

Krishna Rayar of Anogundi, 87 
,K*hanui~natiuukarain, prostration 
for forgiveness, 842 
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KsluitrangaJcars, uiiliWy BraUmnus, 
198 

Kthatriyaa, Si, 198 
KsMrasmtUnndham, authority in 
totnples, 49 
Kadallor rivet, 8 
Kad&lmanikam temple, SO, 366 
■Kudi, the dwelling of poUnting enstee, 
210 

J^udtina, a species of porpetual lease of 
land, 802 

Kudippaku, blood feud, 57 
Kudipatu, tenants, 299 
Kudumi Chettis, 303 
Kvdumi, tuft of hairleft nnshaved, 225 
Xuraarapui-am, 99, 116 
KumUlam, 10, 69, .82,875 
KnmbaUngi, 10 
' Kumbitajimndi, 5 
XumpsnoboTi, 5 
Knndanuur canal, 165,277 


Land revenue, 85, 58, 119; origin, 308- 
4 ; old settlement (kettezhnttus and 
kandezbultus), 805-11; new survey 
and settloment, 311-;9 ; admini¬ 
stration, 298-322 
Land tenures, 398-303 
Languages, 18C 

Lannoy, Eostochias D', 109, 112, 117, 
119 

Laterite, 28 

Latin Catholics, 125-6, 222, 227 
Laval, Franaiaoo Pyrard de, Vopope io 
ih» E<ut Indies, 85, 887 
Lee, Bev. Samual, The fraveU of Ibn 
Batuta, 69 

Leger, Oolooel St., 144 
Legislation, 800 
Leipzig Lutheran Mission, 224 
Lemon grass, 252; oil, 270 
Leopards, 25 

Leper asylum, 287, 877, 380 
Lethbridge, Lieatenant, 154, 159, 258 


KimjikrUhna Monon of Nadavaramba, ! 347 



142-3, 143,148 
Kannamltnlom, 8,117, 224, 287, 293 
891-2 

Xoanattunad. 46,1S6 

KorikkemkoUam Christiaas, 38,218 

SnrisDinadi, 5, 376 

Kuriyappilli l^rl, 120, 181 

Kuriyar river, 6,884 

Knnunali river, 7, 245, 26L 383 

Xi’nuiad,46, 872 

Knrup, 55, 202, 203 

Earappzi, 55,202 

Xataos, 205 

Kutanm, dwelling of Odda Kaickans 
2l0 

Kutl<idan, a Idnd of paddy crop, 235 
JTuttsM, caete or national assembly, so 
KntUmpiUi, 266,889, 392 
JCuMkanam, stamp or seignioraga fees 
levied on logs, 254, 269 
Xvfftt, a perfonnanoe by OhaVkiyat, 
199,212 

Kovayali, 5 | 

EusUAmant, improvemsnt base, 301 
808 ’ I 

~ I 


Lsbbub. 228 • 

Iiedy'B finger, 242 ‘ 

lAgoons. Bee baak-wat«ta 
lAkez, 9-10, 286-7, 884, 894 
IM, 898 ■ 



Liquid measures, 275 
1 Liquor, 833 
^ Literacy, 296-7 
I Literature, 187 
Litigation, volume of, 819 
Lito^, 225 
Lizard fgetdiL 191 
Looke, 14r. S., Diwan, 183 
Logan, ilr. W., The Manual cf Mala 
bar, 29, 42,66, 286 
Lopo Soares, 71,72, 77 
Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, 80 
Loureaoo D' Almeida, 73 
Lower secondary soboola, 298 
Lunatic asylum, 287, 398 

M 

MacactjLY, Colouel, Besidsnt. 188,140, 
142-7, passim, 154 
blacaulay. Dr. K., 147 
klachad. 5, 350, 389 
Msekenzte, Lieatenant, War «if2t 
T^, 121 
Mackerel, 27 

Maelewi, Colonel, Gbsideni, 168 
Modombi ohiefs, 48,99, 808, 898 
Uadapad, house of a GTamhid! chief 
910 ■ _ 

Hadathnmkil Svarupun, 2, 46,99 
Xadham, house of Pattar Brahmans, 
210 V'' ■ 1 

Mndhswacbacya, 207 ' 

b^vaisib, 188 
MafStelraia, 
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Madras, 182,144,172,176,188, 274, 334 
Jiladras Govemmont, 182,148,156, ICO, 
107,170-3,175, 181-, 183, 258, 818, 
835, 353, 357, 850, 860 
Mogic, 189,204-5 
Magistrates, 350-3 
Mogodai, 43 
Mahabali, 212 
Mahabharata';' 187 

Mahodayapattanam Christiana, 88, 218 
Mahomad Mnrekkar, GS 
Mabaeor, 27 
Ma Haan, 244 

Itlajor, R. K., Tndi* in the Fifteenth 
Ceiiturif, 46 

Makali, arecanut disease, 340 
ilaknrani, «pcond crop of the year, 235 
Makdum Ali, 121 

iiakkattayam, deMoiit tlirough the 
mate line, lOA, 200, 302-6 
Mala, 231-, 387 

Malabar, 1, 121, 122, 126-7, 132, 144, 
165-6, 178, 178, 188. 227, 278, 832, 
880 

Malankara, 228 
Malasars, 305 
Malayatam, 186, 187 
Malayars, 205 

Malayattur, 1, 5, 250, 872, 376 
Male (Malabar), 227-8 
Malik Kafnr, 43 

Malipuram; 11, 12, 382, 835, 876 
MaUyakkal KarU,.896 
Maltby, Mr. F., Resident, 177 
ifatM, a Mamburi house, 210 
Manakodi lake, 9, 395 
Manakolam, 98, 99,102, 890, 895 
Manakol Nayar, 97,106, 116, 390, 892 
Manali river, 7, 245, 884 
Manalur, 896 < 

Manaparam, 9 ■ • • ■ 

Manoif/ammae, the females of Mattads, 
6,198 

Maugad. See Alaugad 
Mangalore, 187 
Mangoes, 24, 240 

Maemadiyar, title of nobility, 202 ' 


rf.-S,'-* 


.t.-y Mannans, 204 


Maunokad Kambidi, 895 
■ ' Manolpadt, Nambidi women, 199 

MappUas, 228-9,381 
Mapranam, 97.103, 115,117 '• 

• ■ Marakkans,’ 204 . 

, ■ ' Mwoers, 200 

r< i.V Uacatati, 208,272 

Hfctoo Polo,2, 219 




Markets, 273, 374, 881, 

898, 395, 893 
Marriage, 102-8, 226, 232 
Martauda Pillai, 117 
Martanda Varma of Tmvaucore, 170- 
8l,;)assiwt 

Marumakkattayam, descent through 
femulo line, 80, 192-4,199, 200-2 
Maryada, custom, 54, 337 
klats, 260-70 

JIattancheri, 3, 44,84-5, 91,9.1, 120 
121, 138, 148, 220, 231, 268, 270-2! 
280, 287, 289, 298, 872; descriptive 
summary,* 376-7 

Matte, Hindu monasteries, 122, 130, 
290, 396 
Mavelikara, 111 

Mo Dowall, Colonel, Resident, 154 
Measures, 274-6 

Medical; department, 182,288; institu¬ 
tions, 287; practitioners, 286; relief, 
286-8 


Melaitna, royalty leviel on lands, 300 
Melkoyma, ovsrlordshtp of temples, 824 
Melius, Bishop, 224 
Melpattur Karaynna fihattatiri, 85 
Menezes, Archbishop Alexes de, 80, 
220, 878 


Mcnozes Duarte de, 80 
Menezes, Hendriqne de, 60 
Menon, title of Ksyara, 302i village 
accountant, 190, 320a 
Metrans, Syrian bishops, 238, 22o 
Metropolitan, 233 
Meydeu. Van der, 89 
Mielutvaram, rent doe on JTanain hold¬ 
ing, 801 

Military, 855-6; training, 65-6 
MiUs; oil, 269, 872, 874, 878; tioe, 272, 

877, 399; saw, 271, 877, 894, 899; 
weaving, 267, 894, 899 

Mitnanuakae, Brahmans versed in , ■ 

caste law, 343 
Minerals, 24 

Minor forest produce, 151, 252 ,. 

Minto, Lord, 147 

Modan, a kind of paddy, 287-8 " 

Moens, Adrian Van, 109,120, 121,126 ' 

Molasses arrack, 338 
Monayam canal, 179 
Monopolies, 151,178, 808, 831-5 



isoon, 16-20 
)rs, 69, 61, 63, 64,72 
'risen, Colonel, Reeidotit, 343 
iques, 188 
jziris, 12, 381 
ohiri, 84 
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21nd b«Dkt, 124, 877 
Jitidrolat, gtamped cadjtns for en- 
grOMing documents, 346 
Muhabat Kbivn, Nauab 69 
Uubanunsdans, 73, 183,227>9 
Makkayaus, 204 

Mnkuodnpnrom, 8, 106, 322, 345; des¬ 
criptive somiuarj', 884-6 
Maiakunnatbukavu, 394, 896 
Mulampilli, 10 
Molankunnu, 5 
UulanuituiU, 223, 377 
MnlalUra, 106, 244,360 
Mulavukad, 10, 3'7 
Uulla, bleppllapriest, 320 
Mullet Nair-Csb, 37 
Mollarkaro, 97,116, 321,300. 392 
Mwidalutn, second paddy crop, 231 
Mundu, roan's cloth, 56,210, 223 
Mundur, 803 
Municipalities, 184,280 
Munnuteikars, 222 

Munto, Colonel, H- M., Resident, 
147-64, 166, 253, 291. 258, 291. 807. 
820-2 , 326, 843. 850, 361 
Munro, iilr Thumas, 819 
Monsift' ooorte, 178, 346-6 
Muppara, 1 land cess, 806. 800 
Miuingnr. dee Madattumkil 
Muriyadlake, 0,287, 884 
Muriysned Nambivsr, 40. 105,100, 3S8 
Muriystitta N'a)i>d>uris, 01 
Muriel, 27, 810 

Ituialiyar, Mappila pronebor, 329 

Musaris, 208,372 

Mnasads, 198 

Musniis, 84 

Matilaticn, 64,838 

Mutteds. 193 

Mutta tacaahi, 46, 74, 01. 08 
Ifiufuun, a meaaurc of length, 275 
Myanmttdl, 5, 868 
Myna, 26 , 

ilysore, 131,133, 134, 127-A, 168 
Mysorean tupremaor, 121-81 

M 

divisions of ancient kingdoms 
3, 48. 119,240, 810, 872 685. 800, 804 
Nadukeni, 5 

NcdiimUtvu, inner yard of a tuilulcetiii, 
230, 212 

Nadui-athit, old militory chief* of mzds, 
8, 40, 48-0 280. 299, 800, 320. 328 
Nsitm, SI-2 
Nalleppilli, 809 
Naikarvittil Acchan, 97, 872 

m 

• # 


Naludesam, 43, 131, 321, 867 
Nalukittu, tk quadrangnlar building 
consisting of four blocks cnclcsiug 
an innci court-yard, 209 
.VaiMflA-orffncni, niiining ceremony, 215 
Aotiihashfaris, Tirnmulpad women, 199 
Nambidit, 199. See Ayinikur, Kakkad, 
Manakukro, Mannukad, Nellikad, 
I'linnattur and Venganad 
Kambiyor. See Muriyanad and Vcloa- 
nad 

Nambiyars, 190,200 
Kambiyaeoana. 200 
Nombiyatiri, 69, 71 

Namburis; origin, 33 ; progress in Mala¬ 
bar, 41; characteristics, 106, 200-11; 
subdivisions, 197-8; ceremonies, 216; 
education, 290, 801, 898; literacy, 
297; Vedie competition, 301; tempio 
maiiageircnt, 322 

Nangijiart, females of Kambiyora, ISO 
Naujappayyo, Diwau, 150, 16^-6, 166, 
280,383 

Napoleou, 137, 188, 140 
Narakkal, 11, 13, 80,833, 885, 877 
Naramuhin, 66 
Naiayana Marar, Mr. K., 31 
Kasrani Mappilai, 228 <• 

MoSaicatn, Sanurit drama, 212 ... , 

National asaambliat, 50-1 
Kattukal Satram, 176, 868 
Natural oalamitics, 10 
.Natiorofri, 213 
Nawab Muhabat Khan, 69 
Nayadii, 206 

Nayars; origin, 81; military training, 
64-8; cbar^cteristica, lM-5, 201, 

209-15; Utlsi and sab^visiou8,'201-2; 
llcsraey, 297; tenanta, 800 
Nathi, a measure of capacity, 276 
Nediyirippu Svarupam, 2 
A'edumlroffo, Travanoorc lines, 118 


Nellayi. 387 

Nelliampatis, 3, 6, 250, 368, 889-70 
Nellikad Nambidi, 806 I.; 

NoIIikotta, 6 ‘ . . 

Nellavaya, 392 ' 

Nemmars, 237. 298, 370 . y* 

Nerkancm, a form of kanavt demise^ 8Ctt 
Nestorimw, 318, 219 
Newall, Colonel, Resident, 164 
Nicholson, Sir Frederic, Reeident, 281 
Niodo Oontl, 2; 8, IM 
HiktUi, a land cess, 300 
TWflws, Wit land, 283, 806; cultivation 
384-7i astesSDMtat, 306,80^10,8U-5 
{ yiknari, »land cws, 808 

Nilgiris,,<;,80,88V ’ 
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Uili, 205 

Kirapara, full measure, a land cess, 309 
J^tsUcroNiutuim, ceremony of taking out 
tho child for the first time, 215 
Kuno, 74 
Kutmeg, 242 


OCCCPATIOXB, 265-6 
Odattu Kayais, 201 
Odda Naickans, 208 
Odi, magic, 100, 205 
Odiynn, magician, 100 
Oil cake, 289, 209 

Oils; cocoanut, 68, 269,278-4; other, 
270 

Oil-seeds, 288 
Oliparn, 8 
Ollur, 897 
Omens, 191 

Onam festival, 58, 07, 212 
OnTUiramurulu, woman’s cloth, 211 
Oottocamund, 157, 175 
Ophir, 86 
Opium, 170, 884 
Ordeal. See trial by ordeal 
Ornaments; of Hindus, 211; of native 
Ohristians, 226 ; of hlappilas, 221 
Orukomban Working Circle range, 250 
OtUinmar, Vedio Nambutis, 197 
OUautuUal, a performance, 212 
Otti, a species of Itanam, 302 
OttUlattavar, non-Vedio Namburis, 197 
Ottupam. 898 
Owlets, 26 
Oysters, 27 


if ■<.; 




Pacheco, Duarte, 67•72 
Padagiri, 5, 869 

Paddy; oultivation, 234-8; eommuta- 
tion price, 309-10; trade, 278-4 
Padinjaredat Svarupam, 381 
PudM^afftni, western wing of a nalu- 
ksffw house, 209 
Padipwa, gate house, 209 
• PadmanabhaMenon, Mr. K. P., 52, 87 
Poppers, stockades, 102 
Palam, protection money, a land cess, 
49, 308 

PalapiUi forest, 5, 250, 266, 267, 884, 

■ 888 

' ,"palghal, 127, 368-9 

'PalghatGap,4, 16, 18, 366 
Palghat Baja, 42,114,121, 184. 467 
PaUykt Aochan,89, 90, 98-7,99,111-6^ 
■ ; v 129, 135,188,140,142.5,148,152, 879, 

v?" 876, 888, 302 « 

1 ! ^ 


Pallavss, 42 
Pollichims, 201 
Pallipuram, 00, 08,840, 877 
Pallumtti tavojlii, 46, 79, 8U 
Pailurutti village, 66, 69, 877 
Palmyra, 25. 240, 270, 807,866 
FanibumckkutKamburi, 190 
Panamukkat Kaimal 112, S9u 
I’anaiigad, 70 
Panans, 190, 204 
I‘anai/am, simplo mortgage, .“lOO 
Pancliaytit, arhitrotiou committer, 888, 
841, ‘J45 
Pandorana, 208 
Pandara Pillar, 52 

Pandarafntia lands, lands tho pro. 
prictory interest in which is vested in 
Government, 119,805 
Pandimuti, 5 

Panditaiis, the priests of Vaniysns, 238 
Panditattnns, 208 

Pattdttkali, a kind of foot ball game,212 
Pandyas, 33, 86 
Fanikanturut, 10 

Fanikkar, tho title of Nayara who main¬ 
tain kalarU, 55,202 
Pannimudi, 5 

I’anniynr kunt or faction, 41 
P‘ippada7n, wafer or cako made of 
. pulses, 208 

Pappinivattam, 100, 102, 114 
Para, a grain mea£ur^275; a land mea¬ 
sure, 805 

Paranibas, 284, 305; cultivation, 283- 
44; assessment, 30^, 815 
Parsmbikolam forest, 205,249, 961, 865, 
869, 384, 

Parsmbikolam rivar,6,261,269,366,384 
Parameawara Fattar, 174,177 
Parappur, 41 

Parasurama, 80, 82, 51, 198, 298 
Paratirutti Acoban, 97 
Paravasi, deficiency in measure, a land 
cess, 809 

Paravattanl forest, 6, 260, 251, 394, 897 
Farayans, 9i>5 
Parrot, 96 

Pamr, Raja and State, 46, 50,98-9,106, 
114, 116, 131.186, 931, 897 
Porvatyakaran, chief village officer, 
119, 820 
Fathaua, 978 
Patinettarayalam, 185 
Patriarch; ofDabylon, 918, 220, 234 ; of 
Antioch, 220. 221,228, 877 
Pattabhirama Rao.Mr. N.,Diwan, 188, 
813, 819 

Pattafc<u^uha, a land cess, 807-8 
Pattam, rent 806 
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Pattamandu koil, 375 
Pattaocbei'i, 870 
Fattancheri Acchan, 367 
Fattan or Tamil Bra h ma n s, 306, 397, 
366 

Fattikad, 397 
Pattilana, 201 

2‘ayaUttpatlatii, pea tax or asscaameat 
on poraniAo* containing no taxable 
trees, 303, 816 
Fayyannnt, 41 
Paabanrheri Nayar, 100 
Piu?uiyakvru, old sect of Obristians, 
331 

Fasbayannur, 387,839, 393-3 
Feaoook, 26 

Feirre On Pon, Captaio, 94 
Pepper,58, 61,95,109,180, 151, 178, 
343,378, 335 
P<ramper, eoort fee, 348 
Peranda, 8 

Perattnpurat Fanikkar, 55 
FerattnTithi, 97, 99, 990 
Ferincbellor, 41 
Perinoheri, 897 
Periplua,8, 83 
Feriyar. See Always 
Persia, 318 
Penriaa Galt, 236 . 

Ftrsian wheels, 236 

Peruikam, a land measnre, 276, SOS 

Fecomalt, 86-8 ^ 

Peromanam, tempi* and Tillage, 50, 
181, 349,888, S95, 897 
Fenmj-CbAralr-Irumporai, 85 
Penunpadappn, 88,103,117,124,174 
Fecnmpadappn Uappn, 74,110, US 
Pernmpadappn Nad, 2,88 
Pammpadappn Srampam, 9 
Pentvaia, hill rioa, 9OT 
Petrie, Major, 187 

Philips, Mr. George, 44 ^ 

Phoenicians, 88, 883 
Pbysioal aspeote, 4 
Physical description, 1-37 
Pigeons, 36 
Figs, 26 

Pisharam, hoase of a Fisharodi, 210 
Pitharatyars, Fisharodi women, 200 
Fisharodis, 200 

Piika, fine lened for crimes, 58 
Plague, 285 
o Plantains, 241 
Pleaders, 349 
Pliny, 2,12, 36,382 
Police, 151,181,854 
, Foliation, 195-6, 226 
Polyandry, 82, 194,208 


Polygamy, 195,232 
Ponmudi, 5 

Ponnani river (Bharatapuzha), 5, 7, 
366, 889-93, p(WH» 

Ponnani town,95 

Pomtaripptt, royalty payable for sifting 

I gold, S3 

Pope,. Mr. Vausomeran, 295 
Porakad (Porca,), Raja and State, 46, 
80, 92-3.96, 100,110-12 
Porattur, 397 
Ports, 11-2, 273 

Portuguese; arrivsl in Cochin, 60-2; 
riee of power, 68-84; decline, 85-7; 
ousted by the Dutch, 89-94; men¬ 
tioned, 125, 129, 219-22, 227, 281, 
253, 276, 380, 332, 880, 888 
Potato, 243 
PoUundi, 5, 250, 367 
Power of the king, 50 
Powney, Mr. George, 118,121,187 
Prabhu, a claas of chiefs or nobles, 48, 
838 

Prahlada Bow, 150 

Prainanakkars, tho chief men of a 
Tillage, 830 

Praortffu, revenue Tillage*, 119, 320 
Prawn, 27 

Primary schools,' 183, 398 
Ptlnoe of Wales, 188'- - 
Prooeduce, oItU, 847 
Proclamations, 161,166,-291, 818, 838, 
847, 360 

Professional classes, 266 

Protestants, 234 

Ptolomy, 3, 86 

Pnblio Works. 164,179, 863 

Podokad, 884, 887 

Pudu Phipw, Vaipin island, 9, 879 

Pukaita, U6,136 ' 

Pnlayans. Sae Cherumans 

Puk, wet lands in sandy tracts, 385, 

237 

Polikara, 114 

PitUfichtnM, embankments erected to 
prersai the ingreM of salt water, 346. 
Pulltt, 10 
PbUnt, 10. 881 

Palaes,238 , ' , ' 

Pumangalam, 385 ■ . 

Pompkin, 240 

Punuavanam, ceremony performed by 
Brahmans in the third month ot preg¬ 
nancy to secure male offspring, 215 
Pumukhavi, portico, 209 
Ppuishments, 54,838, 350-1 
AHnvn. wetculiration in the hot season, 
234 
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Poniiattur, GO, 99, 103 
Piira, house of low castes, 210 
Purakoyma, outer lordship of a tem¬ 
ple, 324 

Purama 213; at Arattupnaha, 895 ; at 
Trichur, 898 

Puravaka lands, lands the proprietory 
interest in which is vested in pri¬ 
vate Januis, 805-9,814-10 
Puruslumtarnm, succession duty,49, S3 
Pushpakom, 210 
Pushpakans, 199 

PuthpinU, women of Nnmhh’nni and 
Unnis, 200 
Puttaiichira, 117 

Puttankuru, new sect of Christians, 221 
Puttari, ceremonial eating of new rice, 
216 

Puttur river, 391 

Putuvalsyan, Pntuval women, 200 


Quail, 20 

Quilon, 80, 64,78, 148 


R 


Raohavax Koil, 87, 91 

Railway, 179,184,981-3, S7i, 084, 880, 
394 * 

Rainfall, 15-0, 234. 244,867 

Rajabliogam, king's share of produce 
from land, 303 

Rajagopalachari, Mr. P., Diwan, 183, 
281, 812 

Raja’s Court of Appeal, 840 

Rajendra Chola, 43 

Rakshabhogam, protection money, a 
land cess, 49 

RamaMenon, Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar, 
142 



Rama Menon, Mr. V. E., 818, 819 
Romans Koil, 87 

Rama Varma, Raja of Cochin, 78-9, 
pustim ; 87; 91-8 ; 100,1084; 105-6; 
116-24, pasaim ; 125-6, 188-9; 

• • 189-40, 142, 145; 156, 160; 160-2, 

169 ; 169-72, 177, 180, 182 ; 188-4. 
>;, Rama Varma of Travanoore, 112-4, 

118, 123-4, 127-8 

A - Rama Varma of Vettat, 88 
Bamayana, 187 

• ^ ■ Ramayyan, Delava of Travaucore, 112-3 

: -1 Rameswaram, 172, 829 

Ramnan,229 


Bashtrakutas, 42> 

' Rates of assessment, 8l4 
, Bovi Varma, Raja of Cochin, 98, lOCP; 
'■h ■ . ' V; •. i 104-5: 173-5 ; li[7 

, O ^ - ' -A- 


Ravuttans, 228, 870 
Ray, 27 

Reformed Syrians, 223, 227 
Registration, i79, 348^ 

Reins, Captain Hendrick, 97 
Religion, 188, 229 
Repolim, 65 
Reptiles, 27 

Residency, 175, 875, 877, 398 
Revenue, sources of, 85, 52-8, 361 
Rheede, Hendrick Von, 24, 51, 91, 99 
Kice. See paddy 
Ritual, 225 
Rivera, 6-K 

Roads, 151, 165, 179, 279-80 
Roman Catholics, 231-2,227 
Romans, 30, 280, 382 
Romo-Syrians, 290-2, 227 
Rotation crops, 238 
Rubber, 243 
Bussel's viper, 07 


s 


Sabha Madham, 391 


Sacrifices, 197 

Sadhanam, thing, Namburi woman 
excommunicated for adultery, 342 
Sago palm, 25 

Salt, 161, 154, 166, 178, 831-3 
Salt fish, 274 fi 

Samantans, 200 
Samanyuns (Nam baris), 193 
Samai'arfmiam, ceremony on entering 
domestic life, 216 

Sambandham, a form of marriage, 192-4 
Sambur, 25 

Samprati, Tahsildar’s assistant, 154,322 
Samndoj/iun, temple mansger, 321 , 

Sandlewood plantation, 257 
Sanitary Boards, 288, 898, 870, 879, 
886, 391 

Sanitation, 182, 288-9 
Sankara Menon, Diwan, 150-7 
Sankara Variyar, Diwan, 161-78,174, 
177, 179,277,279,280, 287,307,810 
SankeUun, sanctuary or desmesne of a 
temple, 828-4, 873, 885 
Sankhakali, a sword play of Namburis, 
198 


Saakunni Menon, T., Diwan, 177-81, „ 

277,270, 3l0,821 

Santa Cruz Cathedral, 880 * 

S<Mtati Brahnuupam, a species of per- 
pet’ial demise, 802 

Sanyasi, 197,886 - , 
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SonuvAti pnja, llS 
Sardine, 27 
Sarkara chief, 100 
Sarpakatu, serpent shrine, lOO 
Barvadhikaryakar, a divisionn! officer, 
119; Secretory to the Bojo, 17t, 177 
5arta«c<ufatuini, a form of adoption, 83 
Seutrangakara. See Ksbatrangakar 
Saarafam, a species of perpetnaj do- 
mise, 802 

Satram, 165, 176, 829, 866, 398 
Saw miUs, 271, 399 

SchooU, Iftl, 188, 169, 106, 180, 169, 
291-6 

Scieuins, 27 
Sea-borne trade, 278 
Sea customs, 885 
Scaly, Mr- A. F,, 292 
Seasons, 17 

Sebastian, Bishop, 87, 86, 04 
Secondary schools, 293 
SecieUriat, 860 
Secretary to the Oiwan, 860 
Senlf, 0. L., 119 
Seqneria, Diogo Lopes de, 77 
Saringapatam, 123. 188 
Semento, Ignatio, 98 
Serpent worslUp, 190 
Sesbagiri Raii,l}iwan, 'S5-8 
Settlements; early, 165,158,184, 806- 
11; new, 8y-8 
Shark, 27 f' 

Sheep, 26, 948 
SheroneUi, 6 

Skikaria, banters, 25, 897 
ShiHca, 26 

Skedaaakriffa, oeneetiTe.nameof six¬ 
teen ceremonies which shoidd he 
performed by Brahmans, 215 
Sholayar, 6, 948 

Siinnit/riM, ceramony performed by 
Brahmans in the fonrth month of 
pregnancy, 915 
Single crop lands, 935 
Sirdar Khan, 191-4 
Sivaratri. 218, 399 
Slavery, 166 
Slaves, 155 

Siu'triaiu, Namburis vetserl in Srotitis, 
196, 341 

Sttwrla-vickaram, enquiry into 
charges of niis<^aduct against 
Namburi women, 841 
Snake boats, 278 
Snakes, 27 
Snipe, 26 

So&ya hlntt, 139 i 

Spil», 14-5, 366, 371,881,884, 389, 391 


Solomon, 20, 230 

Smiiayagam, a kind of sacrifice, 197 
Sorcery, 189^-90 
Sousa, Martin Afonse dr, 65 
Southerners, 218 
Special Magistrates, 352-3 
Spsctsl schools, 298 
Srinivasa Bow, 121,122 
Stamps, 151, 158, 848, 858 
Starley E. H., TJia Three Vcyagaa of 
Toko Da Gama, 64, 141 
Steam launches, 279 
Stevens, J., 187 
Sthann Bavi Onpta, 219 
Btratholder of Holland, 187 
St. Thomas Syrians, 923 
Sub-castes, 191-2 
Sub-jails, 855 
Sub-Magistrates, 359 
SiibtabmanyaPillai, V., Diwan, 182,267 
Subsidiary alliance, 182-44 
Subsidiary force, 180 
Subsidy, 189, 145, 140,. 159-8, 861 
Suddhabhoganam, messing with other 
Brahmans as a token of purifica- 
tiou, 342 
Sndra Nayar, 201 
Sulaiman, 227 
Snnnie, 298 

Surrey, 184, 312-8 , - , 

Svarupattil Nayar, 201 
Srurayns, the higb^ class of chiefs or 
nobles, 48-9,838 

Swamiyar of Sodaya Mutt, 139,149 
Sweet toddy, 270 
Synagogues, 183, 874, 376 
8^od; of Uiamper, 220, 8731 of Ma- 
lantumtti, 2^, 377 

Syrian Christians, 36-7,40 , 55,125-6, 
history, 217-9; Puttanknr and 
Paxhayakur, 220-1; Bomo Syrians; 

222, 227; Jacobite Syrians; 222-3^ 

227 ; Beformed, Syrians, 923, 227- 
Chaldean Syrians, 224,227; ohnroh 
government, 225; general charac¬ 
teristics, 996-6; nomenclature, 

926 • 

T. 

Tsohcdays Eaimal, 181, 386 . ' 

Tahsildars, 164, 322, 328, 860-2 
TalaffpoMam, head money, poll tax, 53 
TalapiUi Melvattam, 122 • 

Talapilli Bajas, 99,106, 116, 390 
Tblapilli Taluk, 8. 24, 268, 270, 822, 

883, 845; descriptive summary, 
889-90 

Tali, bodge of marriage, 193, 208, 206, 

226 
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Tatikellu, symbolical mnrriago of 
Kayan, etc., 192-4 
Talismaa, 190 
Taliyatiri, 41 
Tambans, 111, 199 
Tambattis, 199 
Tamil, 166 

Tamils, JRif/htem Itundred ytars ago, 
S4-S 

Tandana, bead-men of tba Izbuvans, 
46, 204 

Tanda-Polayans, 206 
Tangals, Mappila religious leaders, 229 
TankasMri, Vicar Apostolic of, 222 
Tannadars, 151, 650, 654 
Tanna Naicks, 161,860, 654 
Tannas, 644 

Tantris, ritual experts, 196 
Tanur, 69, 77, 88 
Tapioca, 242 

Tappu, fine levied for unintentional 
crimes, 58 

Tara, aggregate of families, 46 
Tarakans, 202 

Tarotvtd, familv, family house, 192-4, 
210 

Tattamangslam, 8, 867, 870 
Tattans, 203, 272 

Tallti, ceremonial dress of Ksmburis, 
etc., 211 
Tea, 248, 273 

Teak, 161, 154, 260-4, 266, 866, 869, 
370 
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Teak plantations, 266-7, 866 
Teal, 26 

Technical schools, 294 
Telcke-muhham, southern division, 119, 
822 

Tekkini, southern wing of a nalukellv, 
209 

Tekkvmbhagakkar, southem'ers, a divi* 
sion of Malabar Christians, 218 
Tekkumknr, State and Baja, 62-3,110 
Tekkum Nambidi, 99, 390 
Telugu, 166 
Temperature, 17, 679 
Temples, 188, 189 j Adur, (Annama- 
nada), 181,386; Ayilur, 367; Chittur, 
878; Oranganur, 882; Elankunna- 
pusha, 67, 181, 878; Emur, 890; 
Emakuljim, 213, 374; Trinjalakuda 
(Kudalmanikkam), 50,181,218, 886; 
IMavallnr, 891; Mulakunnattukavn, 
896; Kelluvaya, 392; Pazhayannur, 
892-3; Penimanain, 50, 181-^, 249, 
897; Tiruvanchikulam, 213, 886; 
Tiruvitvamala, 60, 218, 898; Trikkur, 
888; Tripunituca, 218, 897; XJrakam, 


102, 899; Veliyattaparambil, 839, 
877; VeUarapilli, 840; Venganellur, 
390 


Tenmalapuram, 184 
Tenoent, Sir James Emerson, Sketohes 
oj Hu Natural History of Ceylon, 9 
Tevara canal, 166, 277 
Thomas, Saint, 217 
Thomas Cana, 218, 219 
Thompson, Mr. J., 312 
Thottumukbam, 6 
Tigers, 25 
Tiles, 271-2 

Timber; trees, 261; trade, 271 
Tipu, 80, 12G-81,p<Msi»M, 134,279,885, 
886 

Tirumala Dovasvom, 133, 137, 877 
Tirumani, 6 

Tirumvkham, Tahsildar's assistant, 
164, 822 

TSritmulkashcha, a nuzzar, 816 
Tirumulpads, 199 * 

Tiruuavaya, 197, 891 
Tirunelli, 89 
Tiruttil Aochan, 249, 367 
Tiruvalla, 60, 100 

Tiruvanchikulam, 41, 43, 116, 218,3S8 
Tiruvanchikulam canal, 179 
Tiruvstira, 218 

Tiruvcncatachariar, C., Diwan, 182 

Tiruvilvamala, 50, 218, 898 

Titus, 230 ^ 

llyyans. Scelzhuvans 

Tiyyaltam, fire dance, 200 

Tiyyattu Nambiyars, 200 

Tiyyattunnis, 200 

Tobacco, 161, 166, 178,884-5 

Toda, stud-shaped ear-ring of Malayali 


women, 211 


Toddy, 208, 240, 270, 883 
Tolkollan, 208, 272 
TolU, 281 
Toposses, 94 
Tortnre, 64, 388 

TottosseriTalassannor, 97,99,112, 890 

Tottivara, 5 

Tovms, 8. 186, 289 

Trade, 85-6, 58, 166, 178, 278-4 

Tramway. See Forests 

Transit duties, 151, 160 


Travancore, 83, 46, 87,106-14, pjsstm, 
116-8, 120, 128, 126-31, pazstm, 
186, 141-4, passim, 148-9, 166, 
181, 183, 168, 242, 378, 882, 886, 
886, 397 

Ttavancoro lines, 117-8, 180-1, 885 
TcaN-ancore State Manual, 148 
Travellers' bungalows. Seo bungalows 
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Treaty: with tho Dutch, 95: with Tra- 
vanoore, 118, IIC; with Uio ISug- 
liah, 131, U5: between the Dutch 
and Travancoro 108-9: between 
the Dutch and tho Zainorin, IW-S 
Tree tnx, 301 

Triftl by ordeal, 54, 889, 87G 
Tribute', 121. 132 

TrichurTaluk, 3, 115, 2CS, 297. 811-2, 
888; dobcriptivo summary, 894-5 
Trichnr town 8,104, 114, llC-7, 122, 
12G, 180, 102, 155, 197 , 213, 222, 
224, 207, 271. 273, 277, 279, 287, 
392. 334: descriptive snmmarj’, 
337-9 

Trikkakar.a, 89 
Trikkur, 888 
Trimumpam, G1 
Trippapil sa-aruiann, 2 
Tripunittura, 118, 140, 148, 105, 218, 
377, 287, 298, 819. 878 
Trivandrum, 8,114,110, 118,147,188 
TuUtui {OeyiitHm aunrlHin), 191 
TKkisil/flW, altar on which liiltui is 
roared, 209 

Tunjatt Eshuttnoban, 187 
Turmeric. 242 
Tutelary deities, 189,803 
Tiienrltumundn, upper cloth and towel 
of Mabiy:Uix, 210 

ru 

Vceharal, an agricnltnial ooromony, 210 
L'dayamiicrur (Diamper), 46, 118, 110 
UdoyntniigBSTOrat I’audita Sabha, 875 
Ullataus, 906 
Ummini Tanibi, 148 
ITnincorporated Dcvasvains, 820 
Unni, 200 

Unni Goda Vanna Koil Titumuli»»d. 
01 

Unni Roma Varma Koil Tinunulpad, 
78 

ViMiuit/aiiam, ceremony of investiture 
with tho sacred thread, 215 
Urakam, 97, 102, 116, 899 
Uralari, trustees of temples,•823 
UmyiiKi, trusteeship of tern plr^ 519 
Utsavaiiu, annual temple festivals, . 
213; at Emakulam, 874: Irinjalakuda,, 
38C; Tiruvanchikulam, 839: Tri- 
puuittura, 878 

VUnpuroM, froo feeding houses for 
Urahmans, 151,154,174, 821, 828- 
9,374.378,380,897 , 888, 891-8, 
897-8 

Vxhiyfttn, forced labour, 180, 321 


VACCINATIOS, 154, 285 
Vadakancheri river, 8, 389 
V.'ulakanchori village. 3.287, 893 
Yiidahke-mwliham, northern division. 
119, 311 

VnAiA'l-ini. northern wing of a »nlu- 
kettii, 20 !) 

Vadakancheri Acchan, 97 
VnMtkumbhngakbiir, northemers, a 
division of Malabar Christians, 218 
Vad.ikkiunkur, R;ija and Stati>, 40. 50, 
82. 100, 111 

Vadiikkum Jtambidi. 99, 131. 390 
Vivdakkmniatlian temple, 50.121,130, 
323, 899 

Vadamnlapunvm, 184 
yndhymii, heads of Triohor and Tirti- 
ivkviiyii yofiinn, 198 
Viulntala 40, 83 

rnirfiAmu, exponndors of (swte law, 
198, 214, 341 

Y(uUiUur, a species of rive crop, 23.5 
Vaipin, 0. C7 , 90, 93. 97. 38!), 372. 

979-80 
V'akils, 849 
Valans, 204 
Yalavachan, 5, 8C9 
Valiya Vana Ridge, 6. 309 
Valiynlnvara, 6 . 

Yitltya fSamtilhiharyaknr, prime mini¬ 
ster, 119, 125,140 
IVWfnm, a land mcosim^ 307 
ViillnmK, passenger and cargo boats, 
273 

ValbirparLrm, 10 

V'ulArmri, an assownnent loN'iud on 
parambas in Chittnr, 807 
Valluvans, 205 

rriN'ijirristAa,dwelling in tho jimgle, one 
of the four periods of Brahman's 
life, 197 

Vana Vamwn, 84 
Vaniyans, 153, 206 
Vannans, 206 

Vannori, 40, 98, 103, 134-6 
VanmdarapUli, 388 

VS^TOFS, 200 

Vam^#,,7, 3GG 

JVrijyant. honse of a Variyar, 210 
Variyar, 200 7 

Vartbema, Lifdovioo de, 837 
Vssoo da U.ama, 00, 68-4, 78, 141 
VattekadaoH. 201 
Vattezhnthu, SC 
'(*httis, 204 
Vegetables, 911-2 
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Ydakkiittalttvans, 20-2 Vir.»rayirn Vurnu, flO 

VdAMM, 204 rinijjyjM, first rioo crop, 234 

Vehititavalaiii, 7. 170, SCO Viaha, 88 

VeliclMpad, omole, 189 Vital st,itisti<», 289 

Vollaclilmudi, 5, 809 Vimluim, marriitf'o ceremony, il.l 

VelUIas, 207, 808 Viyyur, river 8, 891; village, 400 

Vdlmii hills, 5, 394 Vrikth'ipaflrim, tree tax, ad?, 315 

Vcllauikai'a, 243 

Velltinipilli, 1, 143, 145, 871, 380 W 

Vellayiiia, 201 

Velosmid NamUiynr, 103, 106, ns, jj Raja andStat 

119, 885 

Vclu a\««bi, 140-3, jvMsim, 140, 148 Warfare, moth^ of, M 

Velum ttu-nzU, ahmneh of Mangad ^ 

Rnia’s family, 99 Water ceaa, 81 815 

>•1 -* 5 n/\.i Water melon, 242 

^eInttedanH, 202 

*/m 4 »r QQ Water ordeal, 54,339*40 

^cllad (Tmvjincore). 35,3H > xw * i i «« orwx 

X* 1 A»* 1 /x oao oiv tJOA Water mndaU, 59, 154 , 329 

Vcndurutti* 10, 283. 307,380 ^ ' * • 

Vciiganad, Namhidi of, 09 Waterwiys, oU, 106, 179, 277 

Venkata Iteu, Di«^n, 173-5 . 

Venkatw.«bUiyj.i, Wwm. 157-01, 291 j ^y^hte and .nB»«nre«. 974-0 
\ enkayya, Jlr % 38 

Vemn.alau:«l.as H2 Wh^te Jews, 281 

\ cm^h . 0, 181, 2-1, 222 j ^yhiteciway. Mr. R. 8., ftiaaof 

cm e, . ., j liiiiiteiu' J’owfr in Jndiii. i 

lr»'«miy»/^(wi, simple lease, 300, 801 Vr , w 

. Tj • 1 c. t «, — uu <>, f Wilks, Hutloryof Munrd, 121 

Vettat, Raja and State, 00, 77, 88, 91, i j > 

98-9 NVmds, 18 

Witehcnvfl, 189, 205 

Vettuvans, 205 ^y^jj 

Viwm AjxMtolic, 222 

I'tdii, honac of a Nayar, 210 Y 

Vulyarniubhnui, initiation into the 

alphalxit, 215 ' Toi/./Hit, Kr.ihmm wriOioi, 1 


! WAI,r,UVANAD, Raja and State, 88,43, 
114, lie 

Warfare, method of, SO 
Woii, Captain Peter, 92 
Water cess, 311, 315 
Water melon, 242 
Water ordeal, 64 , 339-40 
Water pandabi, 69, 154, 329 
Waterways, 09, 106, 179, 277 
Weapons, 65 
I Weaving, 200-8 
I Weights and inwianrcx, 274-0 
I Western (Ihikte. 4-6, 15, 18, 89, 303 
j Wh'te Jews, 231 

1 Whiteciway, Mr. R. 8., /liraof lA* Per- 
I tiniiiew Pomer tn Jnditi, 47, 00. GO 


WitchcRvft, 189, 295 
Wolf, 25 


Vijayn, 85 ' Yonaikkad-Chay, 35 

Vilknrups, 204 YiyiuHt, eoinmittca.' 

Village organisation, 119, 319-21 of Namb-aris, 1( 

Villarrattat, 90 j 898 

Vimpulakavula, 5 yot/nfU-i/uub, occlo 

Vincent Sodro, 0.3 |! Vadakkunn.thin 

Vim Arya of Vettnt, 88 ‘ P.’v.i-i/ami, 823, S 

Virokemliv Chalcmvarti, 89, 40 |{ 

Vira Kerala Varnia, Raja of Cacltiu, I j 

79, 79. 93-0, 98; 110-0, passim, j 

124, 120, 128, 182, 145-0, 149, { BAMOllIS, 89, 41, 43, 00. 78. pmi;«. 

162,160,172,182-8 8 82-3,88-00, 97-103, 111-/, 123, 

Vim Kcmla Vanna of Voltat, 88 '' | 131, 227, 831 

Vim Ragliava Cbakmvarti, 38, 39, W, .1 Bsuana Mission, 231 


Tuijiima, Kr.ihmin wriOioi, 197 
Yonaikkad-Chay, 35* 

I'liy.'uns, oammittcas or corporations 
of Namb-aris, 103, 323, 391, 897, 
898 

YinjofirliuuU, occlcsiastical hoods of 
Vadakkunn.thm an-l Pocnminam 
P.’vn/ami, 823. 337, 333 
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